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CHAPTER I. 


“ l’jnwenu.” 

A iiooM Qii the groif^cl floor, octagonal in sllapo,^itli an old 
and picturesque fireplace filling up one of the nariwer sides— 
stopping up the corner, if one may say so—and with windows 
in two of its sides, is filled with the morning stmshiBO. The 
room and its furniture make an odd contrast, fdr the furnitiye 
is new and the room is old. The chimney-piace^fe of-tiles that 
tell in their pictorial ornamentation »many a Imptural story. 
The coiling is painted in colours once gorgeous, now faded^ A 
broad-backed and large-limbed goddess floats there, half clad in 
volumes of bright blue drapery, upon cIou<3k solid-looking as 
her own substantial frame, and amid bulbous Cupids and masses 
of hothouse flowers. The walls are of a dark and closely-grained 
w'ood, and are all in panels of various sizes—two panels to each 
Bide of tho octagon—and pictures, no donbti onco filled poch 
compartment. The windows look ni>on .tree'‘ o^d folia^ so 
thickly set thaba stranger suddenly dropped dowf I' room 
might fancy himself in the apartment of a pajvce adorned by 
Yerrio, and planted in the inidst of courtly jrark. He might 
have ton right enough as to the palace,' but a glance & 0 id: the 
v/iudow quickly disposef of the pa%.^. ^e trees dro sot in 
the gardens the Thames Embankznenl^ and tho octagonal room 
with tho godi^BS floating on the ceili^ is on the ground-floor of 
a house in one of the streets ronnihg to tho river from tho 
western end of the Str&ftd. 

The present occupant of. tUiiirr^Qm was immensely proud of 
it. He was almost in love it. punting about for lodgings 
which should be ccnvoniently. central for the' West End, this 
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theatres?, and the British Mnsoiira, he had seen the "word “ ClSam- 
bers ” in one of the windows of this house, and he was attracted 
by the trees in the j^ardens of the new Embankment. But when 
ho Avent in and saw the oiiambcrs; when he looked at the 
chimney-ineco of tiles and the painted ceiling; when he found 
that oA'pry room in 11 ic lioiiso had its history, that famous nobles 
and foreign ih’inecs' !iad occ’:pietl that room, that celebrated 
•beauties had swept up afid down'tfioso broad staircases; ho 
entered into po,ss(■^■hiou Avithout uToro'words, and felt as proud 
as if lie had come into some, great inheritaiico. The suite of 
rooms consistcd^only of .this one and a bedroom that opened out 
of Jit; but t he ])rcKeut occupant A\'i'iuted no more. There Avoro not 
many residents in the houwo besides hiinself. Every chamber 
Avas oceupied, but finest of the occupants only used the place 
for office business Of sonic kind, and Avent aAvay in the evening. 

Breakfast is hi id upon a iftidly modern and common-place 
table in the middle bf the room; breakfast is the only meal the 
tenant liafj in his chambers, and it is supxilicd to him by special 
stipulation, and as an extri^ or “hextra,*' by the elderly person 
in charge o^thc diousc. N ncAvspaper lies on the table along 
with soino/ictterp. These latter are nearly all addressed to 
‘"0. J. Pcmhrokiv Estp,” but one in a Avoman’s hand is addressed 
lully and formally to “ Christmas 'John Pembroke, Esq.,” and 
Christmas as a man’s first name is not seen every day. 

• Enters from t^Jic bedroom a tall, slight, and boyish-looking 
young man in an old velvet coat, lie has brown hair and a dark 
complexion, and a nioustllcho not yet very thickly grown on a 
face that otliorAvisc is smooth as a girl’s. He does not look like 
a Londoner—pejjliapa the Avrist that shows itself from the 
sleeve of a coat A^iich has shrunk, or Avhioh ho has outgroAvn, is 
a little too brown and muscular for London rearing. Besides, 
he looks rather fresh and contented Avith himself and with life 
generally for a London vdhth. Ho gazes up at the ceiling and 
all about the rq^ni Avith irroprc.ssible admiration. He has not 
nearly got ©T-ci 'the proud sensation of owncrsliip. lie has to 
stop aftfr^iilu.(ibout it, in fact, to take it all in. Then he looks 
out at the timi and at the glancixg river. It is June, and 
London is delicious. Since ho arrived there have boon hardly 
any wctcjlays, mid^sinco«his coming into these chambers abso¬ 
lutely none at all/ And yet ho is not merely London’s lover, 
but London’s devotee. 

Then ho looks at the letters on tlie table, and he is about to 
open one of thoni, Avliich is evidently an invitation of some kind, 
when ho secs the letter Avhich is addressed in the handwriting of 
a woman. Ho is just at the ago Avh^ the sight of his own name 
in a woman’s hand sends a thrill through him. He ought first 
to have wondered who the woman could be, for he did not know 
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of any lady in England who was at all likely to write to him or 
who knew his name so precisely. Hut the first idea which comes 
to liim is an odd liitlo feeling of wonder whether, with llie pro¬ 
gress of the movement for woman’s equal rights, women will 
insist on writing in the same sort of character as men, and <iniio 
an earnest hope that it may not bo so—it is so iiiterosting to s<‘o 
a letter addressed to one jn.wliatwojcnow io bo a woman’s hand. 
Then lie sots himself scriousjy to wondering what woman it can 
bo who writes to him,^^ancl bo wonders about this, and turns the 
letter over and over, and tantalises hihiself, jhnd is positively 
afraid that Avhen ho does epeiyt it will resolve its{;lf, as so many 
of his letters do since ho has liad his name painted on the sidfi of 
the hall door, into a circular inviting aim to buy clieap sheny, 
coals, or shirts. •/ 

At last ho opens the letter. 

It was dated from a place which, as wcjl as (Ihristmas could 
make out the wortl, was called •* ilurewoods," in ono of the 
southern counties on the sea. * 

> 

“ I liavo seen in the ])apcrs the name and address, of Cliristraas 
John Vembroke, described as a young man. I noVer lieard of 
any Cliristmas Jolm Tembroko but my old and dear friencl^who 
left England Avlicn I was young, and of Avhoso death I read a 
year ago. If you arc his son, Avill you kindly Avrito a lino, and 
I Avill write to yon again? You must liavo'heard your father 
speak of mo, if I am not addressing/i stranger. If I am, jiray 
excuse Avhat must seem a very odd intrusion; and let mo add 
that I am iioav an elderly A\'oman, and am only socking to hear 
of a very old acquaintance.” 

• 

The letter was signed ** Diono Lyle; ” and if Christmas is not 
a very common name for a man, certainly, in our day, Diono is 
not a familiar name for a Avomau. »Dioiic! The young man 
started when he saw it. • f 

lie read the letter oA'^er and over again, and, a|"'ii.”;;h.hc Avas 
alone, with glowing cheeks. It sonmled like o^mild and melan¬ 
choly rcj>roach. His fatliifr had asked him to fi.^d out if ho could 
a certain lady—an edd friend—in England. This was on that 
mournful journey towards liomc, when his-father walSi breaking 
down, and began to bo conscious that he was not destined over to 
see the country of his youth any more. When the young man sat 
by his father’s dying bed, the last words that, came clearly from 
his lips Avere “ Dione, ©tone! ” and then the dying man murmured 
hastily—oh, so hastily anc^, unintelligibly—some counsel, some 
instruction, something which poor Christmas could not mako 
out, and then sank back and ail was over. That was a year ago 
—already. 
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Never in the courKc of all the years during which Christinas 
had lived with his father—they two alone, so far as anything 
like home life was concerned—had ho heard him say anything 
of this lady until it hecamc clear enough that the elder man was 
destined not to reach England. Even then, in the first instance 
at leastf he haj^l only said that ho hoped when Christmas got to 
London he would find out a lafly who had hceii an old and dear 
friend, and whom he shonl(J like Christmas to know. Christmas 
rememhered this, hut was not prcparcTl ^t once to connect that 
association witlijthc nUmo wlifch was breathed from the dying 
lil^s—the one strango name. N^w tie name lay there before 
him; and ho felt at once that some sad sweet story must have 
blended it with his father’# latest memories. Christmas had 
almost no recollection of liis mother, except that she never took 
any interest in liim or seemed to care about anything; and she 
died long ago. She died at Nrcc, where the boy’s earliest dis- 
tiiictucfis of recollection settled itself around her. Then his 
father, who was a scientific engineer, took tlic hoy out to Cali¬ 
fornia, wlierc ho engaged Jiimself in railwsiy making while 
Christmas went ta school in San Francisco. The opening np of 
Japan invitc^d English skill and science, and the elder Pemhroko 
rcsojvcd to go there; he took Christmas with him and educated 
him' without help of other teachers. He was a very kind and 
even aflectionato man, hut ho always seemed absorbed in his 
business when he was not ocenpied in the education of his sou. 
One (lay lie told Christmas,calmly that he knew he could not live 
much longer, and that he should like to see England once more, 
and should like Christmas to live there always. It was on the 
voyage iro San Francisco that he found himself dying, and then 
ho told Chri.stmas so, and quietly said that lie had expected to 
bo able to return to Japan after a short stay in England, and 
after having settled Christmas there, and had left his business 
affairs unarranged—that (i^ristmas had therefore Ixjttcr return 
from San Franciseo to Japan, and srraugc matters as well as he 
could to England. Ho gave him some names of 

persons ho walLto see in London, and various counsels and 
recommendation^, and at last the end came, and ho cried out 
the name of “ Dioiie, Hiono! ” Then his gi^ve was made with¬ 
out hands in tlic !Qacific* and Christmas was alone. He only 
remained in San Brancisco for the next steamer to Japan. Ho 
arranged his father’s affairs, closed his accounts with the East, 
crossed the Pacific again, and then the Atlantic, and was now 
preparing to think' about beginning a caitjCr in London. 

It was with a start of surprise |liat the lapse of time now 
suddenly impressed itself on him. His father was a year dead. 
A whole year since ho heard that cry of Diono! ” So many 
weeks to return to Japan, so many months there, so many to get 
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to .London, with slirit delays in America, and a year was jxonc, 
and it must bo owned that durinpj all that lime ho had hartlly 
once thouf^ht of his father's old friend. Ilow indeed could he 
have possibly found her, or even gone about finding her? The 
chance that allowed her to see his name was the mere fact that 
he liad intervened in a street quarrel and been summoned as a 
witness in a police-court, and hsid given jus napie and address, 
which accordingly gotiiiito th^ popers. Never before liad he 
been a witness in any law epurt; never before to his knowledge 
had his name appefyred in print. Hoy many years might ho 
liavc lived in London and nefer encountoretl such a chance? 
Why on the very night Yhicli brought his name into publicity, if 
as ho hesitated in Pall Mall, lie had turned up St. James’s Street 
instead of walking on and then*turning up the iraymarkct, ho 
never would have had to appear as a witness, and his father’s 
friend might never have kno\Yn of liis existence! I begin to 
believe in Destiny,” Christmas said to liiyisclf, pleased as w'O all 
are to think that Destiny has a particular eye upon us.* 

Tic held the letter open in his hand, and thought of all 
these things, and felt, in the odA way of mortals, a small and 
trivial difficulty presenting itself most prominently to liis mind 
amid so many serious reflections and saddeiiin* memories—a 
little difficulty which pushed itself out with«absurd proportions 
as in a badly adjusted pliotograpli a liand or a foot projects 
itself into grotesque dimensions. This was the question qH the 
manner in which he was to address the lady; w'hcther he was 
to assume that sho was married rfjr an old maid—Mrs. Lyle 
porliaps or Miss Lylo; and ho asked himself whctlior in the 
event of the conjecture which ho w'onld have to make turning 
out a mistake, it would bo better to cit (mi this sid« or that. 
Would it ho safer to run the risk of addressing an elderly and 
unmarried lady as Mrs., or an elderly and married lady as Miss? 
He decided that it would be hotter to write to Miss Lyle. A 
married lady would not take great •ITonce at being mistaken for 
a Miss, hut an elderly spinster might well feel uncomfortable 
if sho wore addressed as a matron. , 

The whole thing ppt him out a littlo for the moment. It 
made him feel remorseful, as if ho liad njiglcctcd something. 
He thought, too,^hat ho had no right to be,there enjoying tho 
novel delights of Londoif when his father*was so lately dead. 

IIo forgot his breakfast, and was about to hogiii a reply at 
once to his unexpected correspondent, when he heard a quick 
Jicavy tread outside, and then a knock at Iiis door. Ho called 
Come in,” and a Read appeared at tho door, which was pre¬ 
sently followed by a stj^lwart body. TJic visitor was a tall 
soldierly-looking man, with a fresh florid face, short thick yellow 
moustache, bright blue eyes, and very short yellow or sandy 
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hair. Ho wore a frook coat buttoned acl’oss Ills broad and 


somewhat swelling chest, and a crimson lie, and cariied an 
umbrella tucked under liis arm, as a innn might carry his 
sword. His waist was tightly drawn, and as ho entered the 
room and bowed be clicked his licels together. This was 
Captain Cameron, tlio hero of the quarrel with tlio police in 
which Christina,^ had mterfered and which brought his name 
into the pajiers. * * 

“How do you do, sir? I’m afj-aid I have intruded at an 
awkward hour—^too earl^^ a call V ’’ 

“Not at all,” s^id Christmas,'glad ]X‘,rhaps to he interrupted 
at tho moment. “Won’t you take,a clij.ir? Have some break¬ 
fast f I haven’t Ixjgun.” 

“Breakfast, eh? Well, I defn’t know, I don't often cat break¬ 
fast—wliat you English fellows call breakfast.” 

“ We English fellows ? You qro English, snroly ? ” 

“Not I, sir. J’m,a Iliglilaudman—a Hielan’ina]!, sir! I 
represent*a great clan. But I’ve been out and about tlio world 
so much that—I am a good Highlandraaii in luart, mind—I 
hardly know what to call mj’soif in habits. I’ll tell you though 
what a Highlandman never could learn to bo—and that is, un¬ 
grateful 1 I’ve not forgotten how you interfcKxl to helji me out 
of a scrape—and took some trouble too: and that’s why I’vo 
called 1;o offer you my cordial thanks.” 

“^on’t talk about it—’twas nothing.” 

“Nothing to a gentleman—that’s true enough—and of course 
you couldn’t help yourself—you hart to heliavc"like a gimtleinan. 
I didn’t think there wore any gentlemen left in Ihigland. I 
thought the race was extinct liore, like the wolf and Uio wolf-dog, 
and the gj’ost, and mil the other grand old things that made the 
place worth living iy. But I see your breakfast is getting cold. 
Now I insist on your going on with your LTcakfast, or I shall 
think myself in the way and go.” 

“ All right—^if you reallyAvoii’t join mo.” 


“No, I thank you. But if ^ou don’t mind my smoking a 
cigar?” 

“ Not tlio least in the world.” 


“ Won’t interfere with you at all—sure ? ” 

“ Quito sure.” 

“Tlicn ]<11 just’pnif a liillo and vfc’ll talk. I say, what a 
charming place you Imvc here! How did you get at this place ? 
That ceiling—1 toll you, sir, that ceiling looked down on some 
Court beauties once. It’s Yerrio, no doubt. !RIorry Monarch, and 
Castlcmaine, and, what’s her name ?—StewMt—and that sort of 
thing. But I wouldn’t have that furii[turo, you know, if I wore 
you—not that modern sort of thing. Ecgular London loclgiug- 
house sticks. I'd clear that lot out.” 
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"But I don’t know any better.” 

“ No? Just let me put tilings to rights for yon. I know a 
man now nn in Hoi born—by tlio way, how they have ruined 
Ilolborn; I’d never have known it again! What was I saying ? 
—Oh yes, about the furniture. I know a man in Ilolborn who 
would give you just the right things—genuine furniture of the 
very date, and very cheap. Ho wouldn’t d© it for.you pffrhaps— 
1 mean if he didn’t know you; nut he’d do it for mo. This is 
really a charming place.of yours; it must have a history. I 
should so like my sitter to see it—my. sister^ INfrs. Scagraves. 
She’ll ho delighted to know you." I’ll take you 4o lua* house.” 

" You are very kind, ^am«urc,” murmured Christmas. • 

" Oh, she’ll ho delighted, and you’ll ho charmed with hdb I 
know. Evcryhorly is. Wc’rc very fond of each other, although 
wo don’t agree about anything.” • 

" Indeed ? ” 

"Not about anything, sir—anything! .SJio’s a Badical, and 
an advanced thinker, and God knoAvs Avliat other stuff. I don’t 
mind—women must have their nonsouso, and slic’s been a good 
sister to a confoundedly wild hroMicr. Well, you told mo you 
liad boon a long time out of Loiulon, like myffolf ? ” 

“ I have been out of London since I was a boy. I had almost 
forgotten its very streets.” • , 

" Well, how do you like it, now that you arc hero V ” 

I am delighted with it—I love Tior.ilon! 1 Avalk miles nkmg 
the streets—every name brings such associations with it. J 
want to see OA’cry jilaco that has any memory about it. I rush 
to the theatres, no matter what is going on. I ‘tear round,’ as 
the Americans say. I can’t settle to any tiling yet. I—oh, I beg 
your pardon.” • 

Ho thought Captain Cameron was going to .say somclliing, 
and he stopped, a little ashamed perhaps of his enthusiasm. The 
gallant Cameron wa.s loaning his chin gravely on one hand,Avhicli 
he supported upon the handle of hi* umbrella, as if it Avorc tlio 
hilt of a sword; and with the other hand lie had removed tlio 
cigar from his mouth. It was this action which made CJiristmas 
think ho wanted to say lomcthing. 

" No, I beg your pardon,” said Cameron; *'il did not mean to 
interrupt you. I like to hear you talk in that way—it’s so fresh. 
It’s like—now Avhat is it lilcc ? Like liearnig .some did air that 
one hasn’t heard for ages; or the smell of sbmetliing—lavender, 
perhaps—that used to bo about the bedrooms long ngo, wlicn one 
was a boy! Jove !-ywhat a difforoiico twenty years can make! ” 
"Then you don’t luce London quite so well ?” 

" Like it V I am sick of it! I hate it! There hasn’t been a 
gentleman born in London for the last twenty years. The ago of 
gentlemen has gone, sir, and of gentlewomen! What docs a 
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London pirl talk of to-day ? Eadicalism and blasphemy—nothing 
else. What is society in London ? Freothinking schoolmasters, 
and the literary puppies of Radicalism! Look here, now, I’ll 
give you an instance. I went the other morning to have my hair 
cut, in a barber’s place that I know well twenty years ago. TJio 
name wjis changed, of course—I didn't mind that. Everything 
changes here liow-a-days? T4io fello\y who cut my hair, sir —a 
fine strapping young fellow, too, nearly six feet high, and with 
the air of a soldier about him—I fdund*out that he was a Volnn- 
hicr—what do you think he disooursod aboht while ho was cutting 
my hair ? »* • * 

Radical politics, I suppose, t^ing London on your account 
of it.” 

“ The doctrine cA Evolution, sir—Darwin and Huxley, and 
the lot of them—hashed up somehow with the good time coming, 
and the universal brotherhood*, and I don’t know what else! 
Think of that! That’s progress, T suppose ! My sister says so. 
I told her, and she wants to go and liavo her hair dressed by my 
I>hiIosophicl)arbcr 1 ” ^ 

“ Then you aro^ Conservative?” said Christmas. “I don’t 
know much about English politics yet.” 

“ Good hcavei^s, my dear sir, neither do 11 Wliat could I 
know or care about their confounded pettifogging parochial 
affairs? I serve the cause of gentlemen all over the world. I 
fought for the Turlj against tlie Russian, and for the Pole against 
the Russian, and for the Southern gentlemen against the Yankee 
pedlars and wooden nutmeg sellers. Now I am engaged in my 
own particular cause again. I am going to serve tho King 1 ” 
J^ThoJCing!—^\yhat king ? ” 

arc only two kings in Europe,” said Cameron, rising 
solemnly from his dliair, as if to do reverence to the sacred names. 
“ His Majesty King Henry the Fifth of Franco, and his Majesty 
King Charles the Seventh of Spain 1 ” Hero ho raised his um¬ 
brella with tho action of one who g^es a military salute with a 
sword. " I would serve Henry the Fifth of Franco if he would 
only make a trial of his rights in tho field, sir; but failing that I 
give my services, such as they are, to tlfc King of Spain.” 

“ You are fighftng for the Carlists, then ? ” Christmas asked, 
with some,curiosity.^ llc^iad a vague notion*somehow that tho 
Carlists only cxistetpin newspapers and telegrams; and to meet 
one face to face in London scorned almost as interesting as meet¬ 
ing with a Crusader. 

" Well, yes. I am going to fight for them. I have been over, 
and his Majesty was very kind; but these Spaniards are so 
jealous of foreigners. I want to do sdhiothing here which would 
give me a claim—raise money, get arms—so that they must give 
me a position equal to my rank. I was a brigadier-general in 
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the Confederate army. I resigned my commission because they 
wouldn^t take my advice and I saw that things were going to tho 
dogs. I knew it. I told poor Lee. Ho wouldn’t see it. I re¬ 
signed. No matter; I can’t take a lower rank than that now 
anywhere. Tho King can’t refuse mo that. Ho ought to know 
how to treat a gentleman; don’t you think so? I ought^to got 
that rank.” ^ * 

Certainly, certainly,” 'Christmas answered, hurriedly, per¬ 
ceiving that something was expected of him. 

“ You think so—yoif really think so ? • You ihink I am not 
wrong in insisting on my proper rank ? * 

Christmas again muttcled ^mething which might be tak^i 
for assent, although he could hardly •understand how such great 
devotion to tho cause of Legitimacy could bo Reconciled with tho 
gallant champion’s anxiety about his own personal dignity. 

" I am glad to hear you say so,” Captain Cameron said, ex¬ 
tending his hand and exchanging a solemn and formal grasp with 
Christmas : “lam very glad to hear you say so. Tlie^digiiity of 
tho military profession sliall never be degraded in my person, 
whatever England may do. I 7(;as fii the Bri^sh army, as you 
are probably aware. I was once proud—proud, sir—to hold a 
captain’s commission in tho British army. 1 need not tell yoit. 
that I am no longer proud of it. I have left lhat s(‘i'vice, •sir. 
Y’^ou will not regard me now, if you please, as a British officer. 
No; I beg of you not.” • 

“ Certainly not, if you don’t wish it. But 1 really don’t know 
why.” * 

“ Good heavens! Don’t know why ? A gentleman, as you 
are, not know why another gentleman should^not cho ose to bo 
considered a British officer now ? Of course you’ve hecit^fVmg 
out of civilisation; that explains. Why, sir,'the British army 
now is to be officered by shoeblacks and jiotboys.” 

“Oh, come, that won’t do even for my ignorance,” said 
Christmas. * 

“It’s the same thing. What is there to hinder it? I toll 
you, my dear fellow, your tailor’s apprentice might have ^ com¬ 
mission now if he could only got up a little patter of knowledge 
and pass a ridiculous examination. And don’t you see these are 
the very fellows lo have th% impudenoe to try for conynissions; 
and they’ll get them too, by Jove! Wait till 'jEngland gets into a 
war, though, and see if she doesn’t miss her gentlemen. Well, 
let who will stand it, I’ll not; and so, my dear young friend, I 
servo his Majesty tho of Spain.” 

Again he raised his stalwart form and saluted the absent 
monarch with his umbrella.* 

“ Well, sir,” ho said, about to take his leave, “ we must see 
something of each other. I know tho town, and can be useful to 
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you. I’ll get you tho fumituro wo talked of whcnevor you like; 
and you must dine with me and come and see my sister. 1 shall 
bo in London for a few weeks yet. I think I shall have to take 
an office—room, you know; quiet, and all that—^recruiting. 
Don’t you sec? Somewhere in this quarter. I wonder now 
couldn’t they give mo a room in this place; it would suit my 
book CapitalI'll ask thcjiousekeepcr as I go out. But you 
haven’t fixed tho day to dine with mfc and be introduced to my 
sister. I know you’ll like her; she’s a remarkably clover woman 
—just in your line.” ^ * 

Captain Cameron must have been ucculiarly quick of discern¬ 
ment if he had already discovered Adiat Pembroke’s lino was. 
Chrtainly our young frientj liimsolf had not yet found it out, 
although he had been trying hard for some time. But he was in 
the delicious Chcruhin age, which sees in every petticoat a possible 
divinity—that charming poetic season just following, by so 
slrango and sudden.a revolution, the schoolboy time which detests 
and ctes 2 usos all girls. To Christmas the very name or thought 
of a woiuftn was interesting, and lie thoreforo listened with far 
greater attention to Caiitairf Cameron now that he had heard of 
a clever sister, *■ 

Caiitaiu Cameron stood meanwhile Iiolding tlio handle of the 
dooy; and whilc'still speaking to Christmas ho heard footsteps 
in tlic pas.sago outside, and with his Jiahitual (]uick-glancing 
cii^’iosity he looked over hi.s slioiildcr through the half-open door. 
Suddenly ho fluiijf the door wide open, plunged into the passage, 
and called “ Sir John! Sir John! ” and Cliristmas saw him shaking 
both the hands of a tall and ]iortly personage. 

" Como in, Sir John! Como in! ” and the gallant Captain 
tVWtagfflftlG force flrew his friend into Christmas’s room. “ Now, 
my dear fellow,” he said “ I do ask you to oh,servo this extra¬ 
ordinary coincidence. Hero is the very man of all others that I 
want. I hadn’t the remotest idea whore to find him, and when 
I come to make a call on you—whom I saw for the first time the 
other day—I rush into the arms of biy old friend. Let me make 
my fritgids acquainted. Sir John, this is my young friend Mr. 
Pembroke. Pembroke, I am sure yon cannot but Jviiow tho name 
of Sir John Cliallimor; it has a European—no, by Jove! a world¬ 
wide celebrity.” • , • 

Althbugli you didn’t know where to find mo,” said Sir John 
with a soft smile. * 

Sir John Challonor was one of those men whoso presence seems 
to fill a room. Captain Cameron was lall^nd sinewy; Sir John 
was tall and full. He had a S]ilondid head of dark hair, and his 
beard and whiskers were glossy in tl^ftir darkness Ilis forehead, 
his teeth, the one hand which wa,s ungloved were very white. 
Ho looked a little too large for a lady’s doctor, and a little too 
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well dressed for a banker. Ho might have been a president of 
llio lioyal Academy, or the chairman of a School Board perhaps. 
There was soinothiiig at once grave and gracious about liim 
which diffused an atmosphere of dignity through Christmas’s 
little room. 

“ Wo are very intrusive, Mr. Pcinbroke,” Sir John said, in a 
full sweet voice. “ I have had the ^jlcasuro cj seeing you before 
now, wlieii your door happened to be open, and 1 could not help 
glancing in at your paintcd.ceiliiig. I attend the board incolings 
of a compjxuy which has«hambcrs on the llyst flo(^r. We have a 
painted coiling too; but not, I thiiilc, so fine as yoftrs.” 

" Won’t you come in an(%look at it? 

“ Thank you, not now, certainly, Yhilo you are still at break^ 
fast. AVe liavc disturbed you too mucli already.” 

And how are you all at Durewoods-—isn’t it Durewoods ? " 
Captain Cameron asked. And how’s my Lady Disdain ? ” 

Sir John smiled quietly. . 

“ She has grown a tall woman now,” lie said. But we must 
not intrude on AEr. Bombroke anymore just at presoiil. •Will you 
como upstah-s with mo, and I’ll then accompany you with 
pleasure ? ” • 

So 1 hoy took llicir leaves at last: Sir John with a gracious 
urbanity wliieh left in tlic innocent mind of our Ihiglish i.id frgm 
Japan a vaguo impression that the great man—for Clu’istmas 
was sure he must bo a great man—had taken a special lilting W 
him. 

When they had gone, Christmas read over again the let tor of 
Dioue Lyle. Ho did not know that he quite likcil the jn'o-^iiect it 
opened up to him. It was almost jwiinful, iu one sense, to think 
of meeting this unknown old friend—j)Ci‘Iiaps Wd love-^iiiiw^ 
father’s. It was like the lightning on a record of some weakness 
which marred the sacredness of liis fat In r’.s memory. Then the 
unknown Mrs. or Miss Lyle—she must be elderly, and perhaps 
wmuld bo withered and dull. BerUajft, too, lie did not quite 
relish the prospect of having tb leavo London so soon, w’ln ii ho 
found it so very delightful. Besides, lie shrank from tlio clian(*o 
of being questioned about Jtiis family affairs—lie know’so littio 
about bis mother. On the whole he felt uncoiufortablc—filled 
with a vaguo prosontiinont of|omcthing^liilling.and discordant. 

Yet he sat down at once and wrote a gcirial aiiswef to the 
letter, and expressed liis desire to be allowcil to'visit his father’s 
old friend. lEo said but littio in the letter about his father. lie 
thought he W'ould wait f^r all that until ho saw the lady, and 
could form some opinion as to the probability of liis fatlicr having 
really cared about her. As li» addressed tlio letter it struck him 
for tlio first time that the place which Canierou had mentioned 
to Sir John, and wheio he assumed the latter to be living, had a 
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name which sounded very like that of the place from which 
Diono Lyle dated. That surely, ho thought, would he the very 
oddest of odd coincidences, and who, I wonder, is my Lady Dis¬ 
dain V For liis quick Chcruhin cars had caught that name. 

He threw himself upon his sofa, looked at his painted ceiling, 
and thought. 


i 

PHA*PTE]J II. 

“iSr A BALCONY.” 

Two or three day% after the visit of Captain Cameron, Christmas 
found himself comfortably alone in a first-class carriage of ono 
of the railway lines that connect London with tho south-west 
coast, lie had received a letter from ‘'Miss” Lyle, as ho now 
assumed* her to he, asking him to pay her a visit of a few days, 
and he had plmigcd into*the expedition at once, lie had pre¬ 
pared for the visit mentally as for something melancholy and 
•almost funereal, but just at present the sun and the scenery 
W4)ro too bright for anything gloomy to keep in the mind, and 
tho run southward on the railway was a revel of delight to our 
youth. He had to change from his train to one upon a branch 
lino less known to travel, and it was near to evening when ho 
found himself deposited on a little pier in a nook of a broad 
blue bay, all glittering in tho sun, and there seemed no way of 
jgettin g; any farther. When ho asked a railway porter what he 
do nexf, he was told that the Saucy Lass would be u]) 
presently, and ho waited for tho coming of that ill-mannered 
demoiselle to help him to his journey’s cud. Very few passengers 
had come with him in the train, and of these only ono apparently, 
a tall rather good-lookihg young man, who carried a rifle ease" 
and had a sort of soldierly air hbout him, seemed to bo going 
fartlwr. This young man had come all the way from London) 
for Christmas remembered seeing him on tho platform in the 
morning. Several persons were waiting for the boat who had 
not co^e in tho train, tfor it necd^liardly be said that the Saucy 
Lass proved to be the little steamer that presently came puffing 
up to tho pier, and having put ashore her passengers landward 
bound, turned round, took on board Christmas and his com¬ 
panions, and promptly plashed and s]jUittcrcd out into the bay 
again. 

The Saucy Lass churned ho» way pleasantly through tho 
waves, and Christmas stood in her bow smoking a cigar and 
very much enjoying the scene, tho air, tho water, the sun be- 
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ginning to sink upon tho tremulous sea, and the half-romantic 
novelty of the Tvliolo cxi^odition. It was a huge hay that the 
steamer was crossing, a bay with islets rising hero and there, 
one covered with trees and soft verdure, one rocky and bare; 
another with some building^ on it like a fort or barrack of some 
kind. Tlio b'aiict/ Lass stopped at one or two little fishing villages 
and landed a passenger on a small st^nio pier, or, where there was 
no pier, screamed with her'steara whistle for a boat to come oft’ 
and relievo her of the travelior wiio desired to go ashore just there. 
The land ran up in considerable aqplivity from tl^e sea. It was 
well covered with wood in some parts, from amitl which could 
be seen some pretty turrets%r iiftiwsing roof; and a yacht lay at 
anchor hero and there, an appanage iloubtless of these plcasaift 
residences. Where the bare soil appeared through wood or 
grass it was of a deep soft red. Everything ^as beautiful, and 
yet Christmas Pembroke hoped, as the steamer stopped at each 
place, that that would not prove to bo his destination. For he 
saw no R])ot that seemed to him likely to be the retreat of hi.s 
father’s old friend. lie could not associate her in his ihind with 
turrets and a stately mansion and a ^achi, and ho could as yet 
see nothing between these and cottages of tTio poorest kind. 
And now looking westward to the horizon ho could see nothing 
but the broad open sea, over which the sun ^as hovering.in 
preparation for a plunge. liy this time the boat liad given out 
nearly all her passengers. Two or three women with hcaA^ 
baskets, and a respectable looking personage* in black, whom 
Christmas at once set down as a ^Ftthodist preacher, made 
up, with the tall young man already mentioned and Christmas 
himself, almost the whole of the company. Ponibroko 
preferred to ask no questions about his dcstinatil^n. The 
was far too pleasant to be voluntarily disiiellcd. If there 
were really some fairy islet just under that glowing sunset, 
and now bidden in its glow', all the better. 

Tlic steamer, however, suddenly tnfnod from tho sunset, and 
ploughed into a deep indcntafion of the shore, which w'as com¬ 
pletely hidden by liills and trees until its opening actually jwe- 
sented itself. This proved to be a bay opening out of a bay—a 
small bay from a larger. Tho water darkened between tho hills 
that now almost shift out tlig sun. Tli» hills themsclvoa seemed 
more sombre in their foliage. It was like a sudden passing 
from sunlight into evening shadow. Tho plashing of tlic steamer 
sounded noisy and intrusive in these quiet waters with their 
twilight shores. Christmas felt glad that there were othijr 
persons in tho boat bound for the same place as he. Ho would 
not have liked to bo solelji^’esponsiblo for tho boisterous and 
bustling invasion of the puffing, vulgar 6\iuci/ Lass. 

Christmas was yet of that age when one always feels a little 
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nervous about arriving at any new place. lie had not lived long 
enough or learned to think enough about himself in order to 
come to the conclusion that all people and places are very much 
alike when one comes to know them, and that it is not worth 


W’hilo troubling one’s self beforehand with what he is certain to 
know* all about in a few minutes or hours. IIo was now be¬ 
ginning to f5cl undomfortaKc, and Ip wish that his destination 
-wero reached and the novelty of the thing over, an\how. It 
was a rclicif to him when he saV atlast a pier projecting itself 
into the w'ater* and Ite couldciiake out, in the gathering twilight, 
some white cottages a little way off, and roads rising high among 
the trees on the hill, and in the aistaiicc the roof of what seemed 
a large hall: and ho kiicwHhat ho had arrived. In a moment a 


plank was rnu oi^t, and there was a littlo bustle of men on tlio 
pier, and llio women dragged tlieir baskets on shore. Christmas 
seized his little portmanteau, and strode on to the pier, with a 
delicious sense of ffagrant hedgerow smells and summer evening 


atmospliei’c, and the breathing of trees and the salt savour of 
the water all blended wi^Ji an odd feeling of perplexity—not 
quite knowing wiicre ho was or what ho ivas to do next. 

Nobody expected him, apparently, or paid the least attention 
to him. As he.stood.ou tho x)ier a little confused, .and looking 
vaguely around liim, a small open carriage drawn by two ponies 
rattled down the i^ier, and lie saw that a lady was driving. For 
if moment he woiidorcd whether this could bo his father’s old 


friend; but lie soon saw^tliat the lady was young, and tliat the 
other person wlio sat witli lier in her carriage was apparently 
hc.r maid. The carriage stoiipcd at tho steamer, and then 
XUirid^is saw t]jo respectable person he had taken for a Motho- 
oisfp^achcr come out, dragging a hamper towards the carriage, 
and he was clearly only the young lady’s servant. 

“Not coming after all! ” ho licard her say when the man 
in black had answered some eager inquiry. “How very 
disappointing! What am I to do^ ” 

Her servant apparently had no suggestion to make, for ho 
only ITegan fastening tlio liamper into the carriage, and he then 
turned the horses’ heads round. • 


By this timo*ii was clear to Christmas tjjat nobody was wait¬ 
ing for liim. Ho saw thb captain of the steamer coming ashore, 
and ho was just about to ask liim whether he could direct him 
to the house of the lady who was to become his hostess. But 
the lady in tho little carriage had seen him, and evidently 
remarked his forlorn and embarrassed obhdition. She whispered 
to her maid, and they both lookc<^ at Christmas, and then the 
lady spoke to the man in black, who presently approached, and 
touching his hat, asked him gravely if he would mind speaking 
to the young lady. 
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Christmas did not mind speaking to the yonng lady—or, 
perhaps, wo should rather say, ho did mind speaking to her, for 
ho was a good deal confused, nnd was concerned more than a 
travelled youth ought to have been by the thought that ho was 
in an awkward position. 

" Pray excuse me,” the young lady said, loaning forward as 
ho approached; " I think you mufj^ be the gcnilciMan Miss Lyle 
expects.” • 

‘^Judging by appearances^” Christmas replied, “I must 
'•ather bo tho gcntlemaifwliom Miss Lylo docs not expect.” 

‘'Than you aro ho; I thoiightr so. She doesn’t expect you 
to-day, I know. Will yoiT^get»in and I6t me take you to hcr;^ 
AVe pass the gate.” * 

" You aro very kind,” murmured Clirisimas, " but I ought 
not to give you any trouble.” • 

" Tlicrc isn’t any —\Ye shall pass her Iioiiso, and I could not 
i'or her sake leave you drifting about here.” • 

Tho maid and tlic man had by this time seated themselves 
behind. OhristuniM got in beside the young lady feclin*g that his 
adventuro was beginning very agrccjfbly. 

“ TiOt mo relievo you of the reins,” ho said.* 

“ Tliank you; but hadn’t I better keep them ? You don’t 
know tho way, and it grows dark. Now, then! • 

She shook tlio reins, and tho ponies rattled off. They 
clattered along the stony little pier, and struck off to tho riglrt. 
The village, or rather cluster of houses, lay on the left of tho 
pier, for eyes looking inland. The liglAs w'oro already l)cginning 
to twinkle a sort of thick yellow colour, as village caudles hy tho 
seaside usually show. The hills and trees behind the village 
throw an immature darkness over tho cveninff, and loft i'o* bur 
new-comer only a confused and delicious sense of foliage, and 
sweet scents, and soft sky, and twinkling lights, and smoko 
ascending straight from tho chimneys into the quiet air, and a 
throbbing sea. Along the verge of thh sea they drove for a few 
minutes, and then turned up aTstcep road or lane nearly tliatchcd 
over by tho intertwining trees. The horses slackened thow pace 
a little hero. • 

Christmas could not manage to see his companion’s face, for 
she had her veil dowa, but hq was sure l#o saw her eyes sparkling 
brightly through the veil, and tho girl word a^very pretty straw 
hat with a drooping feather, and she had no clugnon, and all her 
movements were free and graceful, and she seemed perfectly 
mistress of herself and pf the situation, and her voice was sweet, 
fresh, and animated. Ao w'as quite sure, therefore, that she 
must bo a lovely creature, and he felt excited and interested and 
happy. 

“ You know Miss Lyle ? ** he aske^ as the pace of the jtoxiies 
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allowed him a chance of being heard. "Perhaps you are a 
relative ? ” 

“ Oh no—only a friend.” 

“ Do you live hero ? ” Christmas was longing to ask, but ho 
repressed himself. 

" You have never seen Miss Lyle ? ” she asked. 

“ Never.” 

" How strange! But you'are a relative of hers ? ” 

" No, indeed. My father and she were old friends.” 

“ Yet you have never scon her ? ” 

"I have boon living out of England for a long time. I only 
^•etumed a short time since.” * 

“ She will be glad to see her old friends again,” the young lady 
said thoughtfully. " She is just the woman to have friends.” 

“ There are no-old friends to bo seen,” Christmas answered. 
" My father is dead.” 

-" I am very soiyy,” she said, looking at him quite earnestly. 
" My father is all the world to mo.” 

" Sho^has no mother,” Christmas thought. 

They reached the top of the hill, turned again to the right, 
rattled a few yards on, and stopped at a gate. 

" This is the place,” said the young lady. " Bing the bell, 
Mgrtin, and loudly; ” this was to the servant. Then to Christmas, 
who had descended, and was beginning to thank her: “ Not a 
word of tlianks, please. Good night. I shan’t wait to see 
Miss Lyle now—I should be only in the way. Good night.” 

And so she gave her bridle reins a shake again, and the little 
carriage disappeared in the gathering dusk, and Christmas was 
left, portmanteau in hand, standing at the gate. 

bell liad'been rung so loudly that Christmas felt as if the 
responsibility of its shrill echoes was rather too heavy a burden 
for him to bear. But it was echoing for some time before any 
I)articular eiffect seemed to come of it. Christmas had no oppor¬ 
tunity of forming an opinion as to the style of Miss Lyle’s 
residence, for only an ivy-grown flrall and a small gate or door 
of solid wood presented themselves to the road on which ho 
stood. At last he heard a strong heavy lumbering sort of tramp 
ascending appajrently some steps on the inner side of the wall, 
and the door was opened by a tall, grey old man dressed some¬ 
what like a boatman. Cliristmas asked for the lady of tho house 
and gave his nalue. Tho man listened apparently with great 
attention, but said nothing. He simply took Christmas’s port¬ 
manteau and with a courteous gesture invited him to enter. A 
covered passage; a sort of arcade, with^many stops and full of 
ferns and flower-pots, led downwards, and was lighted by the 
soft glow of an oil lamp. Christmas at first supposed that his 
guide was deaf or dumb, but as he began to descend the steps 
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with careless foot, and eyes wandering over the flowers and 
ferns, the old man touched him on the arm, and said with great 
deliberation— 

Mister! Slow—Nonc-quick. All right % ” 

Christmas was less concerned about tlve kindly admonition to 
take care of himself in tho descent than relieved to find that his 
escort’s sententiousiiess apparently only came fj;om a 4imitcil 
knowledge of English. S© far thdro was not much of coinmon- 
placG about the househojd. ^Erom the depth of the covered 
approach ho was shown directly into tho house, and passed 
through a circular hall, softly lighted, into a deception room, 
where he was left alone a ^[iom©nt or two, and began to glance at 
books and engravings without seeing them. Then a pretty frcsl!- 
cheeked and neatly-dressed country maiden came in, and told 
him her mistress had not expected him tha4; day, but that she 
was very glad ho had come, and please would ho like to go to liis 
room? So ho Avent to his room, which \^as up one flight of 
stairs, the whole of tho little house having ai^parcntly but two 
floors; and ho found his room a very comfortable find rather 
luxurious little apartment, with n* window that opened on a 
balcony; and his mind was distracted from the work of dressing 
by the books, engravings, bits of old china and Salviati glass 
with which tables, shelves, and cliimiicy-pieeo were crowded^ 

lie hurried, however, to get dressed, for he was growing more 
and more impatient to see liis hostess. When ho left his room Jio 
met the little maiden again, who asked him Would ho please to 
como into tho balcony-room. Ho followed her into a room on 
tho same floor, the whole front of which apparently was balcony. 
Here ho was left alone for a few moments. Thou ho heard steps 
—some very heavy—and the door opened ; aiitl the old’^'vvfto 
had seen before came into the room, bringing with him and 
supporting on his arm a living picture from Gainsborough. 

The lady stood there in the faint light of tho lamps—a lady 
with full fair hair, and complexion air once bright and dedicate, 
and largo deep eyes. She had a shawl of some soft light-blue 
material thrown around her, above a dress of grey silk. , Thcro 
was something old-Englisjj, pictorial, uncommon about the effect. 
Where Christmas stood he could hardly percoiyc, what with tho 
faint light and tho«softly rounded oiitiincs of her face, and the 
fair complexion and the bri^it hair, that the lady was i?ot young. 
It was only when he approached that he could see the cruel lines 
beneath tho eyes which told that Age and Decay had opened their 
cnlrcnclimciits. A strange feeling of adniiriition, cotupassion, 
and reverence came in tho young man’s I’lesli and boyish 
heart. ^ 

She held out her hand and welcomed him—Avith gesture and 
look rather than words. Then she spoke a few words to the old 

0 
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man in a dialect Christinas did noh understand, and the man led 
her lo an arm-chair and sealed her there, and left tlie room. 
There was a moment of silence. 

Now,” said Miss Lyle, “ come near, and stand np and let mo 
look at yon. Yes, you are like your father! You cavi’y your 
name written on your face—but ho was handsomer, 1 think, 
when 4ic was, your jy;e. I h^ve not seen him for many years. I 
never saw him since ho was young—fiinco wo were both young. 
That seems so short a time—andjiowJ am talking with his son I 
We were great frienclf?, and 1 must be Ji>ud of you fur his sake. 
Did he ever tolf you anythiiipfabout me ? ” 

Christmas shook hisdiead. 

“ Never talked of me ? 

“Never—until—until he felt himself dying, and then ho told 
me that there was? a lady in Nngland, a friend wliom Jjo valued 
lughly, and ho wished mo to know her.” 

“ And he told ygu my name, then ? ” 

“ Not even then.” 

“Theif”—and her voico grow rather tremulous—“how d(^ 
you know that I am the friend ? ’’ 

“ liecansc,” sifld Christmas, looking down and speaking in a 
low tone, “he called out your name twice just before he died."’ 

JfL flush passed over her face, and she remained silent for a 
moment or two. 

* “ That is enough,” she said at length; “ come nearer—stoop 
down.” • 

Christmas approaclicd^nd hent down. Slie drew him towards 
her, and kissed his forehead, 

“ That is for yoar father's memory, and for his sake,” she 
f!!titii|ufttly. “ Phopo you will bo like him, my dear. They toll 
me young men in-Loiidon arc very different now from what they 
were when ho was young, and 1. Ho was very poor when he was 
young, and so was I. He had great gifts—he might have made 
a name, perhaps; but he ITad too pure a heart for innch ambition. 
Wo went our ways—things onglit to liave been diiforciit. I 
suppose,” she said, almost sharply, “ your lather appeared to you 
quite a common-place, niihcroic sort of person—the elderly man 
who gave you m^ney ? That, I am told, is the way with London 
lads now.” • , • 

“ I am not a London lad,” said Christmas, with some resent¬ 
ment ill his voico. * I'm very fond of London, hut 1 Icnow nothing 
about it, and my father was the only friend 1 ever had. Ho 

didn't talk sentiment, perhaps-" , , 

“As other people do?” said the lady with a faint smile. 
“No: he did not—even then—I ftieau ever. But he was fho 
truest gentleman and the noblest creature I ever knew. And if 
you think I oughtn’t to talk about him I can only say that he 
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vras an older friend of mine than of yours. Well, and so yon 
liavo been all over the world ? You must tell me all about your 
travels. I don’t want to known anything about your family 
affairs or your private life in the past, though I ho]>o you will 
make me a little of a confidant in the future. Now you must 
have some dinner. I liO])c you are not an epicure, like the young 
fellows in the clubs of wliom they Jell me.”, • • 

Christmas murmured Bonicthing about not giving trouble. 

“ But you must dino^ Tl^Jre was nothing to bo had on Iho 
way hero, I know. I#vill keej^ you company, althongh I dined 
earlier, for I did not expect you so very (luiekly.' 1 thought you 
would be too much engroised^vith London to come away all ijt 
once and entomb yourself in tlio country with an elderly woman 
—an old woman I sujipose you tliinlc me—just because she once 
knew your father.” • 

"I hope I have not come too soon. I ought to have given 
you some longer notice, perhaps,” Christinas said, for there 
seemed a certain tone of pcrjplexity and dissatisfaction in her 
voice. • 

“ Oh, no.” She touched a bell nOM* her; J auct, some dinner 
at once, and wine—yOu know: only don’t kAsp Mr. Pembroke 
waiting too long. Oh, no (apaiii tnrniiig to Cliristnias), not too 
soon for me, but I thought 2 >erhaps in a few day^ 11 lo i)laeo wauld 
bo quieter.” 

It seemed quiet enough to Cliristmas now: he did not kn*w 
what need or oi)cning there was for greater quietness. 

“I thought, f)erhap3, to have stiftlicd you all to myself a 
little—no matter. But tliat is Iho reason wJiy you woro not 
expected, and why no one went to the steamer to receive yo^ 
Aj ))-opos, 1 hoiic you had no trouble in finding 3^our wa}^: * ■' 

“ I was very fortunate, on the contrary: I»mot a young lady 
who showed mo the way.” 

“Met a young lady? What young lady? Is that a 
chivalrous youth’s fine way of talkinpf of a fishor-girl ? ” 

“Oil, no; a young lady'who woro a Iiat and feather, and 
di’ove in a pony carriage.” 

“ tS/ie showed you the pray ? ” 

“ She brought mo to the gate very kindly ia her carriage.” 

'* Mr. Cliristmas,•! begin Jo think yoti arc not quite §o modest 
a person in the presence of young women as^ you seem to bo in 
the company of their ciders. What on earth‘made you address 
that young lady without any manner of introduction? Arc 
these the manners of J^pan ? ” 

Christmas laughed and coloured a little. “In fact, I didn't 
address the young lady at a’jl. She saw tliat I was a stranger 
and didn’t know what to do, and she sent her servant to m.e, and 
then she said she knew you, and she olfered me a seat in her 
carriage.” 
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“ And you took it of course! Well, how do you like her ? ” 

“ I didn’t see her face well,” said Cliristmtas; “ It was 
growing dark, and she had her veil down.” 

“ Indeed, and didn’t once throw up her veil—just for a 
moment ? ” 

** Not even for a moment.” 

“ What a f>ity! ®ut you’ll see her fixco to-morrow, without a 
veil— that I can promise you! What an odd chance that she 
should have been there just at tli»tim». Well, it can’t be helped 
now.” » • , • 

*^Will anytning dreadful happen?” Christmas asked, with 
Ik smile. • 

“Nothing dreadful will happen to her, I am quite sure.” 

“ She seems a very nice girl,” said Christmas, plucking up 
courage. * 

“ She is a very nice girl, Mr. Christmas—if you will use 
words in a wrong and slangy way. She is a very nice girl to viCy 
and a very good girl. But I am a friend and a woman—a woman 
thirty years too old for rivalry. My old follower Merlin—tlie 
man who gives njo his arm—I am a feeble walker—adores her, 
and so does Merlin’s clog. They all spoil her —1 don’t; hut she 
is fond of mo all the same, I thinh. But Merlin and Merlin’s 
clog and I may* be very happy and safe where other creatures 
arc in danger. Dinner, Janet ? Tliaiiks. Now, Mr. Christmas, 
if you will give nje your arm, and let me lean rather heavily on 
your shoulder as we go down stairs, we can do without IMerlin 
for once. I msed to be a good walker long ago. When wo have 
dined we will come back here and sit in the balcony.” 
o Th cVe^c-q-ifc^a.dinner was at first a little trying to Christmas, 
wlio'^i^ rather a shy youth. Ilis hostess did not cat, but sat 
and helped him alid talked to him. Her manners were (juite new 
and strange to him, and, indeed, ho knew very little of tlio 
society of women. In Miss Lyle there was a curious mixture 
of tlio grace of youth and the easy, self-possessed confidence of 
age. When he listened without looking up, ho might sometimes 
liavo thought that he was listening to a grandmother, and some¬ 
times to a woman of five and twenty. * Even when ho looked at 
her, and her helid was turned half away, and ho only saw the 
fair hair^ the softly rouiidod clicck, and the shoulder, he might 
have believed her still in the very prime of her womanhood. 
Her manner, too, puzzled him, and her allusions to her early 
poverty. Now she seemed like one always accustomed to some¬ 
thing like luxury, and always used, b>o, to admiration. The 
disappointment which sometimes expressed itself in her manner 
was rather that of one who has won and found success itself a 
barren thing, than of one who has tried and failed. Certainly 
nobody could have answered less to Christmas’s preconceived 
ideas of an old maid. 
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When dinner was over—and it was a very nice little dinner— 
they returned to tlie balcon 3 '-room as it was called, and they sat 
in the balcony. It was a soft, mild evening, and the air was 
sweetened by the smell of flowers and grass, and savoured by 
the keener breath of the sea. The night was clear, although no 
moon had risen; and from the balcony the eye wandered over 
trees and a scattered village dow^j to the sea. I?iic silvbr-gi’ey 
of the sea was blackened? at one point by the long pier, at the 
end of which the light o& the«6'tu/L*y Litss now “stuck fiery off.” 
The balcony was low-#-but one sliort lliglit of stairs above tJio 
ground floor. * ' 

Miss Lyle settled liers^lf iif a chair In the balcony, and thep, 
leaning over, called to Janet, who Ijcard lier from bcjioath, and 
brought her a shawl, in which she wrapped herself. Whenever 
she wanted any attendance she thus leaned dVer the balcony and 
called for Janet. 

“I pass all the fine evenings in this balciiiy,” said Miss Lyle. 
“ I sit and dream hero, and I live in the past and the present at 
once. Now I want to hear a great deal about yourself—wliat 
you have been doing, and what ydu arc going to do. I have 
talked in the same way with your father! ” * 

And Christmas soon found himself talking, as if to some 
confidential and sympathetic old friend of his jpast life, his edu¬ 
cation, his career, as yet unbegun, until it seemed impossible to 
believe that ho had only left London that morning, and that lie 
still hardly knew who his companion and hosfoss was. 

A little pause came at one time, <Vhen Christmas had been 
giving some reminiscences of his life in Japan, and had made a 
casual allusion to liis father’s death, lie did not likcJ.o touc]^ 
upon the subject, for it affected liim even yet Utmost as nruvli as 
if lie had heen a girl thinking of her lost motlicr—for all his 
delight in London, his painted chamber there, and his holiday. 

Ills hostess looked silently over the water, leaning her arm 
on the balcony, and her chin in horhilnd. 

“ It grows late,” she said,*suddcnly, “ and cold, I think. Our 
early summer evenings are chill here, and you must bo tired. 
You w'ero asking mo sonMithing, were you not ? about Merlin, I 
think—was it?” • 

Christmas did fiot remimber tliat*ho iiad been tipking her 
about Merlin, but lie did not say so; and he was glad to Jicar 
something about tho odd old man. 

“ M(U’iin,” said his liostcss, “ is a Breton; lie was a boatman 
and a fisherman. Wli<in I had a homo in Brittany, in one of tho 
places on tlie coast, I was fond of boating, and ho and liis son 
W’ere my boatmen. The sotf had a fine voice and some musical 
taste, and I knew people then, and tried to heli) him to become 
a singer. He died, poor fellow!—ho was drowned trying to save 
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somo people; and Merlin had no one left: lie was a widower. 
I was coming here to settle, and ho liked to come with me. I 
couldn’t do without him now—you will find him very useful, 
lie must take you out in a boat to-morrow. I hardly ever go 
now. But you must humour his one weakness, mind, Mr. 
Christmas.” , 

“ Only tell me wfiat it is.**^ « 

“lie thinks he speaks Englisl^ and if he doesn’t understand 
W’hat you say ho will i^over admit it. Sp^ak to him as if he did, 
and he wull gcnlmlly catch up some idea of what you mean. I 
can’t help you to understand hijii—jou must do the host jw 
cfln—for yon don’t nndorstand his own language, I suppose. 
Ilis French is still worse tlidn his English.” 

“I shall manage to get on with him,” said Christmas. *'It 
shan’t ho my fault if wo are not friends. I was afraid at first 
that ho was dumb.”^ 

Oh, ho has iilonty of talk when ho likes,- and Ijo thinks ho 
knows everything. He soinetiraes almost talks mo to death, but 
I don’t mind. It comes nainrally to me to humour him now, 
and I suppose hc*finds it natural to humour me. lie looks to 
me allogethcr, and ho is really attaclu'd to mo. When you como 
to my lime of life, Mr. Christmas, you will pcrliaps understand 
the'valno of having some one—any one—attached to you. But 
I hope that you will not have had my cxperienco, and that you 
will have closer tiffs. Still, Merlin is belter than no one! ” 

Her voice seemed to have grown old in a strange sort of way 
as she spoke. 

“ IIoAV delicious tho sound of that sea is,” Christmas said— 
!b sajt Aifj'thing. • 

“ It tolls you of tho future,” .said I\riss Lyle, looking kindly 
at him, and mo of tho pa.st. That is why the sea is such good 
company; it has a tone for every one’s mood. It is better than 
music, I think, for musi« jars terribly sometimes. Can you 
sing ? ” • 

“ After a- fashion,” Christmas answered. 

Yon shall sing to me, but not now; some other time. It is 
late, and you waijt rest. Good-night, Chris! ” 

He had never been cayed Chris” in liisJifo before, but only 
formal “Christmas.” But tlicro w<^s something inexpressibly 
touching in her tone, and .1}^ that she was not thinking of 
him then. 
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CnAPTJ3B III 

“CLAUDE JIigiNOTTE.”, 

Theue was great joy on^tho jiiglifc of Cliristmas’s arrival—Imt 
not lor that event—in41io house of the widow Cramp, who lived 
in one of the best of the cottagdfe near the seA Mrs. Cramp’s 
son had come all the wa^ frotn London to spend a whole week 
of holiday with her. jMrs. Craini) had at one period of her Iffo 
been a lady’s niaM, and then she niarried a ship carpenter, who 
settled her in Dnrewoods while ho made In’s voyages: and ho 
built the house for her in which she still lived. He was a care¬ 
ful, saving man, and when ho died at sea lie left her tolerably 
well to do—that is, above actual'want—and with one growing 
son, who it had always been his wish'should never* go to sea. 
Mrs. Cramp had a step-brother iii»London, Professor Carpetts, 
of Camden Town. Professor Carpetts had, in*lhc strictest senses 
taken his degree and his title, lie had conferred his rank upon 
himself, and was a jirofessor of hairdressing. Professor Carpetts 
offered to bring up young Natty Cramp to liis own calling, than 
which nothing could be more genteel; and young Natty was s^t 
to London accordingly. Every yenr since tlltit time Natty had 
como to Dnrewoods to spend his weetfs holiday with his mother; 
and so ho came this year. He is a tall young follow, naturally 
inclined to stoop, and therefore occasionally jiulling himself up 
and standing with preternatural creotness. •Ho has thick fait 
hair, aud a growing moustache, to the dcveloiimcnt of whicli 
every secret known to Professor Carpetts’ branch of science had 
been applied with zeal and hope. Natty has a good-looking but 
ratlicr sheepish face, with prominent blue eyes and colourless 
eyebrows. lie strode along*to his mother’s cottage with a mili¬ 
tary-looking black portmanteau in one hand and a rifle-caso in 
the other. He was, in fj^ct, the tall young man who had been a 
fellow-passenger with Christmas in tlio Sat^cy Lass, but the 
moment the stcarftcr reacjicd the pier lie leaped ashore like 
another Protesilans, without the catastrophe. So hlb Iiad not 
seen what became of Christmas. * 

Mrs. Cramp had been watching the approach of the steamer 
from the first moment jvhen its smoko was scon above the head¬ 
land that guarded the inner bay. She was waiting at the door 
for her son, and gazed witli full delight and pride at his tall, 
swaying figure as ho drew near. 

“ Why, Natty, how you have gi-own, I do declare. Never 1 ” 
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"Five feet eleven and a half, mother. All hut six feet. 
Think of that! ” 

“Yonr poor father was five feet ten in his stockings—and 
you’ve outgrown liim! Well, well.” And a tear of maternal 
liridc sparkled in her eyes as she Avished his father could see him 
now. 

Thdy had fcntered the hQuso now, and Natty was putting 
down his portmanteau. • 

" Now I know Avhat’s in that,” said his mother, glancing 
iwoudly from the portmanteau to the sonr 

“ Yes, mothefNatty replied, with a sort of blush. " It’s 
tljp ixniform. To-morroW I’ll pu& it 8n. You liaA’cn’t an idea 
how well it lool;s. And the ^word bayonet.” 

“ The gun isn’t loaded. Natty V ” 

"Loaded! Oh* no. Mustn’t carry one’s rifle loaded at 
ordinary drill or parade, mother,” Natty replied, with an air 
at once careless and soldierly. 

Natty Cramp had, it is almost needless to say, become a 
Volunteer. ’ Tie had marched in llydo Park before royal per¬ 
sonages. Ilis mother was perfectly convinced that the Queen 
must liavc looked kt him and singled him out from all the rest. 
Natty laughed at this nonsense of his mother’s, but ho had a 
secret modest h6pe, which hardly dared to acknowledge its 
existence, that ho was not quite wrong Avhen ho fancied one 
memorable day that the Princess of Wales did cast a glance at 
liim. Natty was that day driven into a mood of passionate 
loyalty. He had read of the Swiss Guards—ho had read many 
books—and ho thought no success on earth could be more 
^viable than the pride and delight of giving up one’s life in 
aefending the threshold of some (avo do not say which) lovely 
princess. 

“Noa\% Natty dear, you’ll have your supper,” his mother said, 
soothingly. “ You must be tired and hungry. You’ll not mind 
having your supper in this’littlo room to-night, Avill you, dear ? 
But yon don’t knoAv where you’re going to be put to-morrow. I’ll 
be bound. Come now.” 

She was a comely woman, verging on fatness, and had 
dressed herself fer this occasion, so tliat she looked quite the 
lady, as q.11 her neighbours Avould have Aviflingly said of her. 
Indeed, they looked up to her greatly as one Avho had seen in 
her day the interior of grand liouses, and could speak beautiful 
English. Natty surveyed her Avith eyes of no little pride; 
although, needless to say, he bad seen ladies. In his occupation 
one sees ladies pretty often, and ought to knoAv what they are 
like. He w’as studying his mother’s coifiure with something of 
a professional air, and his attention was therefore a little dis¬ 
tracted from her question. 
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“No, mother: I don’t know.” 

“You arc to liavo the drawing-room and bod-room all la 
yourself. I wouldn’t let tlicm, Natty, not to any one this week. 
No, says I to myself, jny son is a man now, and a Volunteer, and 
when Jio comes tor his holiday once in the yc.ar his mother isn’t 
going to let him play second fiddle to any lodger. There, Nat! ”■ 

Nat’s face glowed with good-nati^’ed prid (4 Since his cfft'lie.st 
days that drawing-room, as it was called, had been a sacred 
apartment in his eyes. ii^^’S. Cfamp had always holi)cd out her 
means of living by lolling that room aijd bed-room to such 
lodgers as might happen to como tliat way during the summer 
and autumn, and while it \fhs »ot so occupied she still held it 
ready for any emergency. There were one or two families of 
wealthy people near who might Bora*etimes find that they had 
a guest too many for their accommodation, and would send a 
young bachelor now and then to sleep for a night or two at 
Mrs. Cramp’s. Therefore the front room and hed-room were 
always chamhers of great distinction in the eyes of Nat, and his 
own installation there now was a tribute to his dignity of man¬ 
hood and position such as a gracious Sovereign could hardly 
have surpassed. IIo made some weak and stahimering protest 
about his mother putting herself out lor him, but wuis immensely 
delighted. • , 

Then supper was prepared, and Mrs. Cramp looked on happy 
to sec her son eat. The supper was a little of a trial, too, t® 
Nat’s good nature and filial devotion. His nfothor had taken 
unspeakable trouble to hca]) the table ^^th all the dainties which 
Nat had loved from his childhood. There was the strawberry jam 
which she had for years and years regarded as identified with 
the rejoicing of his annual holiday. Thcro wa^tho cakfi which 
she always made with her own hands, and according to his 
particular fancy^. She could not believe in a holiday of Nat’s 
without that cake, and she had often been haunted with cruel 
misgivings that his wife, when ho got one, would never Icnow 
how to make that cake, and wbuld not allow his mother to mako 
it for him. Alas! Nathaniel Cramp,the Volunteer,the romantic 
student and reader of bocjlcs, had outgrown that jam and that 
cake! He smolced cigars now, and had coIoure(i a meerschaum, 
and had succeeded tt all thoj[)mbarrassiiig ahd mournful dignity 
of manhood. But he knew how his mother had striven fo please 
him, and ho would have suffered any inconveificnce rather than 
allow it to bo seen that she had taken all her trouble for nothing. 
Ho did his best. He trampled down the pride of rising manhood, 
and he endeavoured to discipline his rebellious palate. But 
though he could eat the jam and the cake, ho could not put on 
tlic old air of boyish relish. His mother saw it and felt a little 
pang. The pride of having a grown-up son has its alloy, too \ 
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Tlic scent of the strawberry jam had for the moment something 
oppressive in it to her. It brought her heart, as she might haA'o 
said, to tier mouth. For the first time she realised to herself 
the truth that she must lose her hoy. 

The mother’s pride, however, turned itself again to rejoice in 
the son ^vho was a man, and she began to ask after his affairs 
and Ifis prospects. . ^ 

“And so you’ve gone into Wigtnore Street! I remember 
Wigmoro Street so well—when ^}^c weje living in Harley Street— 
that’s when I was w^h Lady Sarah. must bo changed now 
over so muohf Wigmoro Street! That’s a great step for the 
Professor, Nat.” ■ f *■ 

* “ For Mr. Oarpetts, mother.” Nat moved about in his chair 

rather uneasily, “lie don’t call himself Professor now, you 
know.” ‘ 

“No, Nat? Why not?” 

“ Well, you see; Professor won’t'do in a place like Wigmoro 
Street. Professor is all very well for Camden Town or the 
Surrey side—they wouldn’t know, Put in the "West End jicoplo 
know that a hairdresser ain't—T mean isn’t a professor. People 
would only langh at liim. No respectable person would enter 
his cut ling-room. It’s vulgarity, mother—it's only fit for a 
Cl^cap Jack. I'lold the governor—I moan, I told Mr. Carpetls— 
so. H's absurd, yoi’ know,” continued Nat, waxing angry. 
^iWhon we talk of professor now in London, we mean a man 
like ’llxlcy—like Huxley, mother—or that sort—nf)t linirdrcssers.” 

“ Yes,” said his moilfer, “ I sul.'tpose so, Nat.” lint she was 
sorry for tlie loss of the title. “Thou you’ll not call yourself 
Professor Cramp when you come into the business. 

• “Mother,” sifid Nat, gravely, “don’t you deceive yourself. 
I’ll never come into that business.” 

“ No, Nat! Good gracious, dear, why not? ” 

“That’s no business for a man—for one who feels that he is 
a mau! I can bear it foi*tho time, but not for ever. Is this an 
age when a man—a man!—ought*to spend his life dressing the 
licads of a parcel of women ? ” 

“ Are they very vexing, Nat doqjc—-hard to please, and all 
that?” 

“ "Who, mother? ” « ^ 

“ Th5 ladies, you know, who come to have their hair dressed. 
I know somcthiiiff of them, Nat; but you mustn’t mind them, 
dear. They’re all like that, you know.” 

Nat fidgeted much in liis chair, ap^ looked at his mother 
•uneasily, and with a little impatience. Ho could hardly stand, 
even from her, any allusion to the dressing of ladies’ hair—the 
particular branch of his calling in wliicli he was most successfui 
and of which unluckily he was most ashamed. 
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" Oh, it ain’t that, mother—T mean it is not that.” Nat had 
imposed upon himself the penalty of always deliberately correct¬ 
ing himself when he said anything which ho considered ungram¬ 
matical or vulgar. don’t care about that in particular. I 
hate the whole l3usiness. I’ll cut the whole concern. I am not 
made for that. Is this an age, mother, when a man with feelings 
and a soul, and no end of aspirationsjiought to*be cutting people’s 
hair?” 

“But, Nat, my dear b»y,” his mother pleaded, alarmed at 
these tokens of a rebellKbus spirit„“ somebody must do it, you 
know.” , 

“ Let ’em do it—anybody whh likes! ‘There are cads cnougl^ 
who are fit for nothing else ! Let old Carpetts do it! Mother, 
your son is made for something better. We live in a great ago, 
mother.” * 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ An age of progress and of science! The*oId world, mother, 
is gone up in fire! ” Nat exclaimed fervently, adopting some 
words of Carlyle which had stamped themselves deeply on his 
memory. • ^ 

“ Good gracious,” murmured Mrs. Cramp. 

" A new order of things is coming; and the priesthood o' 
greatness is to have its turn. Wliat arc ranks and classes Avlien 
compared with Immensity 1 The creed of the now world is 
Evolution and the Brotherhood of Man! ” , •» 

“Nat, my dear, I don’t like to hear jou talk that way.” 

“You don’t understand, mother,” and he now spoke in a 
lordly and protecting sort of way, “and it would only trouble 
you if I tried to explain. But this isn’t a time for a man who 
feels that he has thoughts and a brain to spend the fruitfiil years' 
of his life in a hair-cutting room. Don’t bo tilarracd, I shan’t 
do anything rash; but when your son comes next year you shall 
see before you, mother, a man—a man who has proved his title 
to manhood—and not a barbel’s boy! ”* 

lie rose with the fire of his eloquence and emotion. But in 
rising he knocked over a tea-cup and felt rather foolish, for he 
saw his mother look alarnitjd at her fallen china. 

“ ’Tisii’t broken, mother,” he said, and he put the cup un¬ 
injured in its saucer. Buti the spell tv'as broken if ,the cup 
was not, and ho could not resume his interi;uptcd outpouring 
of soul. “ After all, she couldn’t understand me,” he thought. 

“ I should only alarm her.” 

Indeed ho had alawncd her. She kept glancing at him 
uneasily every now and then. She saw that she and he could 
understand each other no more, and that her boy was drifting 
out on some sea where she could no longer bo his guide or oven 
companion. It might perhaps lead to glory and greatness. Wliy 
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should not her hoy hecome a groat man ? But anyhow the days 
were gone when she could receive all her son’s confidences in his 
holiday and be his provider of joy. Nat had relapsed into silence. 
Mrs. Cramp rose and took up the pot of strawberry jam, out of 
which so little had Ikjcu eaten, and put it away with a sigh. 
The action was sadly symbolic. The little sweet-meat pot 
became for iiie moipent consecrated into a sort of funeral urn in 
which the ashes of a happy anxious time were enclosed. 

Mrs. Cramp felt no wonder, haijdly any new shock, when, 
after she had told biui a ^ood deal fff local gossip, Nat rose, 
stretched himlclf, and said no would smoke a cigar on the road 
to the pier. • • ' 

* “ And don’t you wait up, mother. Til lock the door.” 

In that quiet place the hall-doors msually stood open irntil 
the latest inmate Was going to bed. Even if that latest inmate 
should forget to lock the door it would not matter much. 

Mrs. Cramp olmycd the orders of her son now as she used to 
obey those of his father. Perhaps she had never since her 
widowhood began felt so keenly how much she missed her hus¬ 
band. She felt so helpless and ignorant, so powerless to do 
anything but sed^her boy drift away from her. She had a vague 
idea that perhaps ho was in love with some lady above his 
stg-tion. She could not sleep for perplexing and profitless 
conjecture. 

f Meanwhile Nathaniel soothed his lonely spirit by walking 
down to the sea dnd smoking a cigar. Ilis mother’s conjecture 
about a love affair was f\n*ong. Nat was not in love as yet with 
anybody but himself, and not in love with himself in the strict 
sense, but only with the possibility of himself, a sort of glorified 
*Eidoloif of himj^blf which ho had constructed, and up to the 
standard of whioJi he hoped to bring himself one day. lie had 
never felt any pulsation of love for one of the ladies who came 
to have their hair dressed in Camden Town or oven in Wigmorc 
Street. They were not I'cncrally young in either place, and 
when they were young tliey w-ere *not always pretty; and even 
if they were pretty tliey did not look so with their hair down 
and their peignoirs around their necks. Moreover, tlioso in 
Camden Town bo usually looked upon as ignorant and vulgar 
young women who probably wciik with 6xcursion parties to 
Epping Forest, and those in Wigniore Street were coldly insolent 
and evidently loo'ked on him as what Shelley calls (Nat read 
Shelley) amechanised automaton.” 

Nor was there any particular purppsc indicated in Nat’s 
eloquent outpourings. He was only a eleverish untaught young 
fellow who, by force of reading everything he could get at, had 
read himself into self-conceit and discontent, and who was tliore- 
fore in imagination constantly striking the stars with his sublime 
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head. For a long time poor Nat had been compelled to load two 
lives quite distinct from each other. There was his real life 
when ho worked and drudged faithfully in the calling which 
grew every day more and more distasteful to him. There was 
liis ideal life when ho sat up of nights in his bedroom reading 
Locksley Hall ” and " Clara Vero do Vero,” and IVIrs. Browning’s 
“Lady Geraldine,” and Kobert l^'owning’g “Evelyn Hifpe;” 
studying Darwin, and Mill's “Liberty,” and Carlyle’s “French 
ilevolution,” and any of Jjfuxlqy’s lectures that he could got; 
and ho mixed the wliol® up together in n,jfn<Uange of half-com¬ 
prehended poetry and quartcr-cohiprohended philosophy and 
science. It was a dclightfifl part of his ideal life, too, when ho 
joined a Volunteer Cori)s and wore ^ dark green uniform and 
carried a rifle witli sword-bayonet, and marched at Wimbledon 
and was inspected in Hyde Park. These da)^ of military mas- 
(pierado were a sort of heroic heaven to him. Other young men 
whom he know were but Tom, Dick, and Ilajn-y in their Volun¬ 
teer uniforms. Nat in that garb was a hero of romance, a 
splendid soldier of fortune, a Quentin Durward, a D*\rtagnan, 
a Claude Melnotte, a wild-Mahratta4)attle warrior. Of late ho 
had indeed begun to feel some scruples. He {fttouded scientific 
and quasi-religious lectures on Sundays, and ho had spoken 
in the discussions of broad-thinking philosoj)hical societies; (^nd 
lie was not quite sure about the fitness of the hero’s trade for 
the great service of humanity and the future. Still the uniforgi 
had its lasciiiation, and the heroic dream wa^ not all dreamed 
out yet. These were Nat Cramp’s twfl lives. Wo have called 
the one real and the other ideal; but Nat was convinced, and so 
perhaps should wo bo, that the real Nathaniel Cramp was the 
hero of the ideal life and that tho other was ^nly liis^oulless;* 
bloodless shadow. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“MY LADY DISDAIN.” 

• • 

Dubewoods was, generally speaking, the name of thfl place in 
which Christmas found himself quartered foi* tlio hour. But it 
was not easy to say that there was any particular district or 
area specially covered by tho name of Durewoods, or, indeed, 
any particular place tc? which the name strictly applied. Tho 
little arm of tho sea, tho narrow inlet from the great broad bay, 
at the inland end at which the village stood, was never called 
Durewoods bay or creek, or anything of tho kind. Probably the 
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beautiful growth of trees that covered the slope of the rising 
shores on either side had once been called Durewoods, and hence 
tiie name had spread itself over the whole place. Bat these 
woods were not now called Durewoods; they were simply called 
the plantation.” Neither w'as the village called JDurewoods; 
people only spoke of it as “ the cottages.” The village had, in 
fact, no corjwrate existence, no soul, and no name. It never did 
anything as*a comfnuiiity ;*it never .acted together, or had any 
apparent consciousness that it was a wdiolo. The cottages were 
there—^liad been built there sonfchovffiji: the convenience chiefly 
of the fisherfofe; and that wis all that anybody knew. The row 
of tenements in front of the w^at^jr w’ds called the cottages,” the 
lew residences of a better class that stood on the hills were 
spoken of as “ tlic houses," and the one large and pretentious- 
looking mansion uvas the Hall. Probably this had once been 
called Durewoods Hall; but, if so, the name had lapsed into 
disuse. Yet the place, taken collectively—Hull, houses, cottages, 
and all—w<as called Durewoods. The Saucy I.ass came and w'ent 
betw'ccn • Dure^s'oods ” and other places, and she lay generally 
of nights off “ DurG^YOods” 4 uer. 

There were wery few families of what might be called social 
jiosition living in ainl about Durew'oods. One or two retired 
officials of the dustoms had come thither from the large seaports 
netir and settled for the quiet and the cheupness. A clergy man 
and a Dissenting minister, and a doctor who wus attached to a 
/leighbouriug dispensary w'cro there; and the ctiptaiii of tho 
Saucy Lass w^alked home to liis family abode there among the 
trees every night. Those and a few other residents occupied 
** the houses.” The Hall liad been for many years unoccupied 
• until it^camo by Adonic legal process or other out of the hands of 
its ancient possessors into those of a clever, l]ands<jme, portly 
gentleman from London, who W'as vaguely known dow'ii there as 
imving something to do with companies and finance. This gon- 
tkjinan came to Durewoods several times before ho made up his 
mind to occupy the Hall himself. ^ Ho brought down arcbitccts 
and surveyors, and various men of business from London, and 
studied the matter a good deal. At last ho made up his mind, 
had tho ])laco put into repair, closed up half tho buihling, fur¬ 
nished the rest, employe^ gardeners on the grounds, which were 
not largOi and spent great part of 6ne mild winter there. Pre¬ 
sently he brought his daughter there, his only child—ho was a 
widower—^and settled her there with a liousekeopcr and a 
companion; and he used to bring friends down every now and 
then. The clergyman, the minister, ffie doctor, the retired 
Customs’ officials, and the captain of the Saitcy Lass, all thought 
Mr. John Challoner a great man, and were delighted to bo in his 
favour; but Durewoods, as a whole—if we may speak thus of 
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it—never took to him. ToDurewoods lie was always a stranger; 
and he sealed finally its mind against him when he decided upon 
occupying only half the Hall. In time ho became Sir John 
Challouer, baronet; hut Diircwoods did not care. Of course, in 
Ourewoods wc do not, in this sense, take in Mrs. Cramp. Sho 
herself was but a settler and a slrangcr. She had been a lady’s 
maid; slie had been frequently called in tq assist. Sir J«lm’s 
liousckeepcr at the Hall, and sho Iiad a sort of professional 
devotion to her social superiors ^nyliow. 

Another stranger ap^l Settler was Miss Tjyh\ Tlio pretty 
little pkee wliieh slio occupied mAv had docii tfiscovered and 
bought up for her by Sir fohn. Clialloner, and the house was 
altered and almost rebuilt to suit her peculiar tastes and habits.'* 
V)hc came there witli her trusty hcnchnian, Merlin, several years 
ago, and hardly ever stirred outside licr own f:ate, unless when 
she went upon the water with Merlin for her boatman. So far 
ns peojilc know her, they liked her, and the parents of Janet—a 
Hurewoods hiss—and Janet herself, wore greatly attached to her. 
As for Merlin, his popularity was soon universal, lib. fell in 
witJi the ways of the tishermLii like a brotlier of the craft, and 
'would pass hours with them louiigiug along thft shore, examin¬ 
ing their boats, and helping to mend their nets. How any 
interchange of ideas was at first clTcctcd it would be liard Jo 
guess, but Merlin and the lishermeii seemed from the first 
to understand cacli other, as dogs or horses do. Merlin used^ 
to slroll round to the cottages wlicn the husbafids w'oro at sea, 
and rca.'=suro the wives if the oxpeditioifs proved long ami dan¬ 
gerous, and sing strange wild songs to the children, and toll 
thrilling stories of adventures which liad befallen himself on tlio 
waves. Tlie/se were nearly all narratives in pjfutomimdJ sharp 
fizziug sounds being understood to represent flashes of lightning, 
volioincnt undulatory motions of tho Jiaiids being unmislakabl (5 
symbols of tho mouiilaiiious billows, and, of course, the dullest 
spectator could not fail to comprehend tlie final iubJe m, wliidi 
pictured Merlin himself swimming licroically to the 'wreck, or 
rowing his boat thither, and saving somebody under conditions 
of difliciilty unparalleled. ^Merlin soon became an authority’, 
and a rather dogmatic one, upon mo.st things, ani.^acquired such 
a hold over tlio resi)oct of his neighbouis, that even the fiict of 
his being scon to cross himself and tell over his beadsf like a 
faithful Catholic, did not unseat him from his pdteition of dignity. 
There was, indeed, one legend which he was particularly fond of 
telling, and which mighty under other conditions, have wrought 
liiiii harm with his compeCrs. This was a tale of a fearful storm, 
in whicli some fisliers, and it was generally understood Merlin 
himself among them, had become involved oif tlie coast of 
Hrittany, and in W'hich their lives were positively forfeit, until 
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suddenly the slties opened, a light shone on them, and a lady 
appeared in the heavens—boyoncl doubt the Virgin licrsclf—and 
guided their boat safely to a peaceful creek where the storm 
raged no more. But, luckily for Merlin, the description of the 
lights “ on the top,” by wliieli ho meant “ above,” and the fre¬ 
quent repetition of the word ‘"she,” misled his auditory, and, 
aided by tfic happy effeetj. of his gestures, they always under¬ 
stood that at the critical moment tlic lights of a Channel steamer 
hove in sight, and that the pnpcrilled boatmen were quietly 
taken on board. Sq that tlio story^}i|)wovor thrilling and dra¬ 
matic, did udt tax their powers of sound Protestant belief any 
more than the melodious narrative? of the vessel’s rescue in the 
* Bay of Biscay. 

Merlin’s popularity rejected iisclf a good deal upon Merlin’s 
mistress. She ^ms uiidcrslood to have boon a very great person 
of some sort, and to have lived in some splendid world wliercof 
Durewoods had lyit a vague conception, aiul to have now retired 
into a sort of lialf-pcnitculial privacy. Sir John Challoner and 
his gucSts always treated her with great ro'^puct, and whenever 
an artist or a group of artists came—as sometimes would happen 
in the summef—-to make sketches at Durewoods, they always 
sent up their cards to her liousc, and were generally received by 
(i^er. Durewoods was in a sort of way a little proud of this. 

In this place had Miss Marie Challoner spent some sevou or 
eight years. She had for society first her govoruess or com¬ 
panion, and tli5n Miss Dionc I^ylo. As she grew up, being an 
independent and spirited young woman, not, perhaps, very easy 
to please in friends, she got rid of all professional coiiipaiiionship, 
and pleased herself by not even havirig a housekeeper, but 
taking the reiift of domestic government in lier own hands. It 
amused her to learn how to regulate and order things, and even 
to make mistakes and find out by experience of mistake the way 
to the right. AVhcii she was in any household difficulty she 
consulted Mrs. Cramp,* and when she was in any intellectual 
perplexity she betook licrself ter Miss Dionc Lyle. So her life 
went on, its highest effort at variety being when her father took 
her for a few days to Ostend or Par^, or, perhaps, Brighton; for 
he was a busy,nian, who rarely cared to go beyond the distance 
of a night’s post froiik London. Ji’or tlio»most part, she had to 
find her owm intellectual and moral food as best she could around 
her; to live on the green leaves of her own trees, so to speak, like 
the sloth, whom otherwise she did not in the least resemble. 

Miss Challoner had driven to the pier on the night of Christ¬ 
mas’s arrival for the purpose of meotihg her fatlior. yho found, 
instead, only his servant, who brought a message to tell her that 
he could not come for some days, and that he would theu bring 
a few guests with him. Tliis was a double disappointment to 
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her; first, because her father had not come at once, and next, 
because when ho was to come lie was to brinpf guests with liim. 
Miss Clialloncr did not greatly care, as a rule, for her father’s 
guests. They wanted colour, she said. 

My Lady Disdain was an early riser, although by no means 
given to early going to rest. On the contrary, she rovel\pd a 
good deal in tho unlioly j)lcasuro of •sitting till all hours in 
her bedroom, reading of nights. She had a great deal of spare 
time when her father was iifit Jit homo; and it would have hung 
terribly upon her liand# sometimqg but that slio liad a very 
active intellect, and was fond of reading. She knew nothing, as 
yet, of a London season. Her fifther had"preferred to keep her* 
in the country thns far, hut he talkotl now, ns she was nearly 
twenty years old, of setting up a regular cstabUshmeiit in town, 
and introducing her formally to London life. She had, hitherto, 
only known London as a child knows it; as a j^lace whore she 
was taken to theatres, and had drives in parks. She had gone 
through tho earlier part of what is understood to b(i a girl’s 
education in Bath and in Baris, and when slie was twelve years 
old she settled down at tho house wlifcli lier fattier had bought 
at Durewoods. Hero she had no companionship wlicn she had 
got rid of her governess but that of her father yhon ho could 
absent himself from town, and that of the visitors ho brougM 
with him, and the school friends who occasionally came to spend 
a few weeks with her, and, for some years, the frequent associa-' 
tion with Miss Lyle. Therefore, this ygiing lady lived a good 
deal of her time in romance, in looking out for adventures, of 
which she was to be tho heroine, and in wondering that nothing 
particular was ever happening in life. SIio would son^ptimes 
have welcomed anything almost, even pain itself, wliicli varied 
a little the sweet monotony of her existence. * So whenever a 
now acquaintance came in her way, she eagerly approached him 
or her, sought out for something refreshing and remarkable, 
generally failed to find it, and then let tlfc new comer pass. She 
was perfectly sincere where sometimes people thought her insin¬ 
cere ; utterly unaffected where censors occasionally complained 
of affectation. She had n» more idea of deceit or fickleness 
wlicn, having welcomed a now acquaintance yesterday, she 
turned away from liim or her*to-day, tliati one- W'ho, seeking to 
arrive at a particular place, and thinking ho hasi found tho right 
way, turns down a certain street in eager hopefulness, and then, 
seeing that ho is mistaken, turns back and tries another. Has 
tho street ho leaves a riglij; to complain that it has been treated 
badly? If not, then neither had any of Miss Challoner's ac¬ 
quaintances a right to say that she hail treated them ill, when, 
finding that there was nothing specially interesting or fine about 
them, she showed no further care for their society. 


D 
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This morning of wliich we arc now talking, Miss Challoner 
felt rather anxious to know what sort of person Cliristmas 
Pembroke, iMiss Lyle’s guest, might turn out to bo. She was 
I)lcase(l with tlio chance-meeting at the pier, and she took him 
under her charge out of pure good-nature. TJiis w^as the more 
good-natured on her part because in tlie evening desk he .seemed 
to lier at fiFst only an ovcigrown boy, and slic was not fond of 
boys. Their shyness, their brusrpio Tiuliftercncc to all topics but 
tlieir own, tlieir big liands, tlieir stii)lid or boisterous ('gotism, 
their savage l^indness to alljioauty of !«*oncry, sun, or sky, theii* 
clumsy prosaicism of nature, hurt licr seiLsitivc msthcticisni. 
♦When she first took up CJliristitias Pembroke she assumed that 
ho w'ould prove to bo oviy a stu]>id boy. Put the few 'words 
which they interchanged, and the one or two glinip.scs into his 
past life which his "words gave, and particularly tJie manner in 
which he spoke of his father’s death, showed her Unit ho had 
at least had some*of a man’s troubles, and touche<l her quick 
sympatlycs. Even if ho was little better than a boy he had not 
l)ceu brought up as Englisli boys are. He must have some other 
topics besides those which’tho boys have in Punch. 

Ilou'cver, the duties of life had to go on, and the young lady 
set herself to perform her part of them. She w'ould liavo to 
make some preparations for her visitors, and she thought the 
best thing she could do "would be to go at once to the cottages 
fand consult M^’S. Cramp. So sbo ordered out her little pony- 
carriage, and with the Mcthodistical Martin seated behind, she 
drove along the pleasant roads under the trees. She was foud 
of driving, and indeed of all exercises—riding, walldng, swim- 
ming„and rowing. Likewise she was fond of doing things for 
herself, as slid had iireferrcd to bo her fathcr’.s housekeeper 
rather than have tlie duties handed over to somebody else. 
Many of her energetic and independent ways might have earned 
her in Ixindon the reputation of eccentricity, but licrc in Durc- 
woodsshc could do Jis siio liked, and she "u'as one of those happily 
moulded women who cjinnot do anything ungracefully. 

The little carriage rattled up to Mrs. Cramp’s door, and 
Marie Challoner leaped lightly outy,and threw the reins to her 
servant. Thadoor stood open, and the visitor came plump into 
what floight Ikj called Mrs. Crainp^s parlour. Put Marie suddenly 
stopped on the, threshold, for an unexpected sight met her eyes, 
and an unwonted form obstructed her progress. This was a 
tall, martial figure in dark green uniform, with a belt and a 
cartouche-box and a sword-bayonet, §ind wearing a smart kepi. 
The warrior was exhibiting himself as on parade for the benefit 
of Mrs. Cramp, who looked on with delighted eyes. The rustle 
of Miss Chalioner’s dress distm*bed the parade. Mrs. Cramp 
stepped forward, all beaming wnh pride and welcome, to receive 
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the young lady, and the soldier turned round, started, blnsliod, 
plucked off his kepi, let it fall, made an effort to pick it up, inibsecl 
it, and looked remarkably confused. 

IVfra. Cramp was only happy and proud. 

“Tliis is my son. Miss Challoncr; my son Nathaniel. You 
used to know liim, but lie’s outgrown everything tliis year or 
two.” t> • • * 

Nat, it must bo ow'ned, looked rather abashed for a warrior; 
and hardly raised his eyes Jo mqpt the large, deep, friendly eyes 
that turned so suddenly ®n him. • 

*■' This your son—this my old friend Natty ? ” the young lady 
exclaimed. “ Why, so it i&^ Nntty himself, turned into a tall 
soldier—a field officer, or a general, or something! I shonlcT 
never have thought it! lint now that I look at him I caui 
discover some likeness of my old friend when Iftj was a boy.” 

“ He lias grown, Miss Ghalloner, sure enough,” liis mother 
observed with pride, as Marie put her hand fmiikly into that of 
the awkward and palpitating youth. 

" Wluit am I to call you now—not Natty any longer, I?;n])pftsc? 
Mr. Nathaniel ? or Captain Nathaiiielf Tliat is a very hccoiniiig 
uniform—^vhat is it ? ” • 

“It’s the West Pimlico Volunteers, Miss Challoncr,” said 
Nathaniel, rising to a certain confidence in the ^)ridc of behig 
a Volunteer, and picking up his kepi. 

“ You look quite a soldii'r, Natty—oh, I mean Mr. Nathaniel.’* 
“ Do—do call me Natty,” the Volunteer pleaded; and lie took 
courage to look up into her bright, kifidly, and yet humorous 
eyes. “ It sounds so delightful—just like old times.” 

•‘Well then, Natty!” the obliging young lady answered. 

“ Natty! Yes, it does sound like very pleasant ^Id timdfi.* Are 
you fond of reading still. Natty? lie used to ho.quite a student, 
Mrs. Cramp—don’t you remember ? I used to lead him hooks— 
poetry, I think, for the most part. Yes, and he used to writo 
verses! Do you still writo versos, Natty? Yes—you do; lean 
SCO it in your look! You miffet show mo something you have 
written—you must indeed.” 

“ That ho shall! ” his nqpthcr declared, 

“And you must come and sco me—you nijfist bring him, 
Mrs. Cramp. To-day will yqu come?—4iny time before three. 

1 have some fine photographs—but you sec all those tifiugs in 
London, I suppose, more than we do down herfi in the country. 
Mrs. Cramp, I want to talk to you a moment or two about 
things. Papa puls alj sorts of arrangements on mo that I 
«lon’t understand in the least. I don’t know what I should do. 
Natty, if I didn’t have your mother sometimes at my right 
hand.” 

So with a pleasant smilo she dismissed Natty, out of his own 
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door step, as it would seem. Natty lounged round tho house, 
got in at the back-door, stole up to his bedroom, and began to 
take off his uniform. He was, perhaps, rather glad that he had 
been seen for the first time thus arrayed; but he felt that the 
uniform had not, after all, produced much effect upon Miss 
Challoncr. She had evidently understood quite well that poor 
Nat was only masqueradingi—showing off his fine things to his 
delighted mother, and she clearly did not regard him as a 
genuine soldier. IIow kind she wa^and how beautiful! He 
should never ^ave known her again. ^-And what divine eyes! 
How frankly and sweetly she had spoken to him—and she bad 
j)romised to call him Natty! His nead was all on fire. Must 
she know that he was a hoirdresser ? Oh, his mother, ho knew, 
would tell her everything! AVould she countermand tho per¬ 
mission to visit hbr when she lieard of the cail-’ng he followed ? 
Poor Nat felt as if the story of Aladdin were filling his mind, 
and ho blushed ami trembled to think that at that very moment 
his mothpr might bo descanting to Miss Challoncr on his good 
prospects as a hairdresser. Aladdin, to bo sure, was a tailor’s 
son; but then he was ndt himself a tailor; and lie had such 
tremendous advantages in the way of supernatural auxiliaries 
over poor Nathaniel Cramp. 

• Meanwhilo'thc Princess Badroulboudour (that surely was tho 
name of Aladdin’s princess) was not thinking at all about the 
«fAladdin of the West Pimlico Volunteers. For tho moment sho 
had probably forgotten his very existence, for she was busily 
engaged in talking over some household arrangements to be 
m^e in preparation for her father’s coming with his guests. 
But she was the kindest and most affectionate of girls, and she 
was really vory'glad to see Nat for his mother’s sake and for his 
own, and she wanted to talk with him and show him some friend¬ 
liness. She had no more idea of being constrained or formal, or 
even patronising, to young Cramp, than to the faithful old servant 
and friend, his mother. ‘ So when sho was leaving she reminded 
Mrs. Cramp again that Natty wafe to bo brought to see her; and 
sho looked round for him near tho door, and if ho had been there 
sho would have allowed him tho privilege of helping her into 
her little pon^ carriage; but he was not there, and she got in 
very w^ll without him? ^ 

Meanwhile Nathaniel, peering very cautiously from his bed¬ 
room window, watched her departure. Ho was in his shirt¬ 
sleeves; and he would not have been seen in his shirt-sleeves 
by HBB—not for all tho world. Knqpling on tho floor, and 
peering with uttermost caution from* beneath a corner of the 
blind, Nathaniel saw the back of her hat and the flutter of her 
feather as she drove away, Then he heard his mother nnfling 
him, “Natty! Natty, dear! ” and he turned from the window in 
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deep depression; which only began to bo dispelled when his 
mother told him that Miss Challoncr on leaving liad renewed 
her invitation, and that he was to see her that very day. 

That morning Christmas and his hostess were again in the 
balcony. She sat in her accustomed chair, which was moved 
for her according to the progress of the snn, so tlia^ she might 
always have the freest and ^finest vic% of theT scene. Christmas 
was enjoying to the full the’air, the trees, tlie sun, the breath of 
the sea, and the novelty o£*thc ^fhole situation. Miss Lyle ap¬ 
parently had put away thff manner of^ilniost (fucrulocis melancholy 
which liad come over her tho^iight before; and she was giving him 
some descriptions of the place aifd tlic people. He then learned* 
for the first time that one of their tieiglibours was Sir John 
Challoner. Whereupon Christmas told her liyw he had had a 
chance introduction to Sir John Challoner a few days before in 
London. If he had boon perfectly candid ho would have told 
her likewise that it liad given him a certain littfe thrill of surprise 
to find that ho liad already made the acquaintance of “ My Lady 
Disdain; ” but when is youth candid iy such things ? Christmas 
said nothing of My Lady Disdain, although he co*ild hardly have 
told why he kept secret the small fact that he had heard of her 
by such a name. • 

"I beg your imrdon,” Miss Lyle interposed, suddenly, ''ft 
there not some one tapping at the door ? ” 

Christmas stepped from the balcony into the room to see.' 
Just as ho did so, the door of tho room*opened, and a tall girl 
entered quickly; so quickly that her eyes met his before he had 
time to tlihik that ho had better not stare at her. He know at 
once that it was his kindly guide of tho ni^Jit befoiio—tho 
seemingly undisdainful Lady Disdain. It was not by her face 
ho knew her, for he had scarcely seen her face then, and he did 
not look long at it now. lie was aware of the presence of dark 
eyes—of dark brown hair, coming rather low on tho forehead, 
and gathering in thick, short ciyi'ls around the neck; of a bright 
complexion, and lips that had a certain humorous expression 
about them; and, in short, a general influence of youth, and 
health, and high spirits, and originality; and ho suddenly felt 
himself very young, and was convinced that ho Ipdkcd awkward. 
The young lady had not, for* her part, the slightest shade of 
awkwardness. • 

** Pray excuse my coming in. I came to see Miss Tiyle, and 
os no one answered to my tapping I took it for granted that she 
was in her balcony. I sta you don’t recognise mo. I brought 
you here last night.” 

*' It was dark then, and I hardly saw; but I thought it must 
be, and I hope you will allow me to thank you.” 

Indeed I will not. I see she is in her balcony.” And thcr 
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Christmas saw the young lady embrace the older, and settle 
around the shoulders of the latter her discomposed shawl and 
take a seat familiarly beside her. Christinas quietly added 
himself to the group. 

** I knew you would come this morning, Mario, my dear.” 
said i^iss L:^le. 

“ You always say I may t;ome any^morning, don’t you ? ” 

“ And you don’t always come. But this morning I knew.” 

Did you rrally ? Ilow did»you Itnow ? ” 

“ Shall I toil you bulright? ” • 

** Oh, yes; don’t make any mysteg’y.” 

• Because you were curious ^50ut my visitor, and you wanted 
to SCO wlmt lio looked like #ii the day. Come, Marie, confess.” 

“ Indeed, it wjjs I mean that was the reason why I came 
Now I have correciod myself in time, have 1 not? 1 saw yon 
smile. But your friend can hardly nuderstand tliis. 1 should 
tell you,” and iio^^ she addressed herself to Christn^as, “ that 
j\liss Lyle is always terribly severe on the way in which women 
niiswcr questions. Slic savs we always answer to something in 
our own minds* and not to the question. So I always try to 
correct myself in time. Let me sec. What was it I was answer¬ 
ing ? ^liss Lyjo asked me to confess that I came here to-day out 
of curiosity, and I said at first ‘ Indeed it was’; which, I snp- 
jioso, would hardly do as an answer in a printed dialogue, and 
^,0 I corrected myself.” 

We have not muoli to occupy ourselves with hero,” said 
Miss Tjyle, “ and I amuse myself now and then with playing 
f'choolmistrcss to Miss Ghalloner, and correcting her spoken 
style ;<as I sIiq.!! yours, Mr. Christmas. But you see wliat a 
Inithful pupil she is, and how readily she confessed that it was 
<‘.!iriosity and not friendship that brought her here so early this 
morning.” 

“ I don’t want to deny it,” Mis.s Ghalloner said. Why 
f.hould I ? ” She looked to Ghrigtmas for reply. 

“ I don’t know,” Cliristmas answered, being thus api^caled to. 

“Wo so seldom see anybody here—^any new face—that a 
stj’.mgor of any kind is an object of wonder and delight.” 

“ So there ft no compliment to me ? ” 

“ Not the least in the world. •But, Miss Lyle, I have had a 
double gratification for my curiosity already this morning. I 
liavo been up very early and caught two—I don’t like to say 
worms for fear of seeming rude—perhaps glowworms, then.” 

“ Wlio was the other victim ? ” aslvcil Miss Lyle. 

“ Natty Cramp—dear old Natty Cramp turned into a British 
Volunteer, or grenadier, or whatever it is. I had not seen him 
for years. I was always away from Durewoods somewhere when 
he came to sec his mother." 
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" My dear,” said Miss Lyle, gravely, " you really must not 
bewilder ponr Natty Cram]). Unfortified towns ou^lit not to 
be bombarded, I believe. When is your fiitlier coming ? ” 

“ Not for a w’cek now. I am very sorry; I am so lonely at 
liomc. And Avlien lie docs como be is bringing some people, 
Avhicli will be just as bad.” 

“Not for a w'eek?”Miss Lylo^aid, and she «aid it»in a 
meditative, half-regretful 4iort of tone. “ Then yon, IMistrcss 
]\Liri(', T suj)po.S(5, arc to bo at largo hero for the next week ? ” 

“ She speaks of nio^aS if I were a so^*t of wild animal— 

* at largo! ’—some dangerous creattlre, like a panflicr.” 

“ So you arc, niy dcar,”^ho «lder lady saitl composedly. “ I 
shall bo very glad wlien you are sent to Jjondon anti pul. througlf 
a season or two there. That will tamo you perhaps. Moaiiwlulo 
we have you here, and must only make the best of it.” 

“ Do I seem a very disagreeable sort of a person ? ” Miss 
Challouer asked, turning ber eyes fully tyi Chri.stma.s, and 
without the least ajipeavareo of C()<iuotry or aflbotation. 

“ You seem very kind,” the young man answered; * and you 
are very liandsonio.” • 

M iss Lyle lotiked up amazed. • 

“ Thank you,” Miss Challouer said, with jierfeot gravity, and 
without lowering her eyes or showing the fainte.st llglit of,a 
blush. “ I am very glad you think so.” 

Chrislmas himself w'as niuoli more eonriisod by his abru])^^ 
compliment tlian anybody else, lie had not meant to give out 
his opinion so blunlly, but it cscapeiP him, and lie now felt 
])ositivcly grateful to her for the easy ami kindly way in wliicli 
si 10 had received it. 

.“I am always criticising her,” Miss LyIo*said, hUStoning * 
j'lerhaps to cover Cliristmas's confused retreat from the dialogue, 
“and finding fault with her—the way she wears her liuir, and 
all manner of Ihing.s. i want her to be pcrleetiou if sho can. 
So sbe likes a compliment now and thoii.” 

“ Now,” said Marie, rising, ^ I Jiavo come to offer my services 
as a guide. ]f there is iinything i specially delight in it is 
acting as a guide and showing a stranger all our beautiful 
places. I am a capital guide hereabouts, for I jenow all about 
overy thing.” ^ ^ • 

“I intended to send Merlin out in the boat today with 
Mr. Pembroke, to show him some of onr pretty inlets," said 
Miss Lyle. “ If you insist on going, Mario—well, I don’t know 
that I can prevent it.” 

“ Will you not come?** Christmas asked her, 

“ No, thanks. The trouble of getting in and out of the boat 
is too much for me, and would be a great deal too much for 
anybody who had to endure my company. I look out upon 
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nature from my balcony—only too happy to liave one. I once 
used to look down upon a crowded street from a garret among 
the swallows.” 

" 1 know you w'ould not go, of course,” Miss Ghalloncr said; 

“ and that is why I oifered my services. Merlin can't talk to 
Mr. Pembroke, and I can tell him everything—if he would like 
mo t 0 go.” . 

“I only wish I know lioV to thank you for being so kind,’’ 
said Christmas. 

“ Rlio is a good girl,” said Ikliss Lyl^ “ and kind, but I don’t 
know that it i» only l^indncss»m this case. She has to lead a dull 
life of it hero; and since you djd h*#ppen to come at this time I 
«hall be glad if you can help to make a day or two pleasant to 
her. My dear, would you*‘niind going down and telling Merlin 
about the Imat?, lie understands you, and ho isn’t always 
pleasant with Janet.” 

“ I know I am being sent out of the room, as children are 
wlien something is to bo said about them which they are not to 
hear,” Ufarie said with a laugh as she went upon her errand. 

“ She has some sense,” Miss Lyle quietly remarked, when the 
door closed behind her. “I hope you have some sense too, 
Mr. Christmas. I am very fond of that girl, but I told you I 
would rather have had you licrc when her time was a little more 
oteupied. You have seen her father? What do you tliink of 
him ? ” 

* “ I couldTi’t well form any opinion. I only spoke to liim for 

a moment. JIc seemed m little i)ompons, I thought." 

“Was thero no sort of insight? You have been about the 
world a good deal, and I tliouglit young men knew everything 
now. "No matter’, 1 shall leave you to judge of him for yourself— 
only, Mr. Cliristmas, it was not hy romance he came to own the 
Hall. Your fatfier and ho started in life together, and so did I. 
Wo three wore all poor to begin with. Sir John, I suppose, is 
rich now. Yon know whether your Ihlhor became rich—I don’t; 
but if lie did the money must luivo forced itself on him, or he 
must have greatly changed.” 

** Ho never eared for money,” Christmas said proudly. I 
am poor—I am glad of it.” 

“So am I, dear,— ^cry glad. Well, then, keep to your in¬ 
dependence. Do a friend of this foniantic girl if you like —flirt 
with her if she likes; but don’t—doJi’t make a fool of yourself— 
that’s all. Well, Mario, is Merlin ready ? ” 

Marie stood on the balcony again, bright, eager, glowing with 
youth and frank kindliness and beaut 

“ You a7'e growing a handsomo girl,” said Miss Lyle. 

“ A comiilinient from you is something to treasure, really,” 
Mario said, and she kissed Miss Lyle on the forehead and blushed 
at the compliment this time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" JV VENTUb 5IUNDI.” 

f • 

The sun slione with tho tciftlcr beauty of an English Juno, with 
mild bright warmth and upolicaj freshness which are so rare in 
other climates, and which may help^to compciisatcLthe Briton for 
his want of tho Italian sun’s goldc*n glory and tno melancholy 
loveliness of the Indian su1nni<!lr—tliat gentle carnival of thc^ 
season’s sweets and tints wliich in the^Ulantic States of tlio Now 
World precedes the lenten frosts of winter. A fine June day in 
England ought to bo consecrated to tho youth Of the world. 

Christinas Pembroke felt its influence, although only in a 
vague and half-unconscious way, as lie accompanied Miss Ohal- 
loner to tho boat. Tliis \vas the first holiday on an Engjlish hill¬ 
side in June, and it was tho first—^j^iositively the first—time he 
had ever undertaken a ramble with a tieautiful jjirl. To Christ¬ 
mas ^liss Challonor was bcwildcringly beautiful. There was no 
friendly critic near to point out her defects. Any half-dozen 
young ladies, or indeed almost any half-dozen young men, for that 
matter, might doubtless have shown how in every feature and 
tint and movement slio fell short of perfection. Every such* 
critic could ix3rliaps have named some otl^cr woman who deserved 
admiration ever so much more; and who probably failed to get 
it. But as there was no such critic near to guide his taste, 
Christmas was 16ft to the fulness of his own enthusiasm. ^ 

The way to whore the boat was lying ready tor them was a 
steep and Avindiug path through Miss Lyle’s little demesne. It 
was indeed a very little demesne for a region wlicro lands and 
tenements wore so cheap, but it allowed of a few minutes’ 
doliglitful descent before tho boalhous<', tho boat, and tho water 
could bo reached. Cliristmas had at first felt some dread that 
talking to a young English la<Iy wJmni lie assumed to bo of high 
aristocratic rank and way^ would bo very embarrassing and 
difficult. But VolI .lire’s “Ingeiiu" himself coukl hardly havo 
found much difficulty in talkyig with Miss Cl alloner. If that 
young lady had needed anything to set her yt her ease her 
companion’s blunt, fresh declaration about her being so hand¬ 
some would have su]>plicd tlie want. Hero was no young London 
prig dra’svn by Leccli, no.gtiff and heavy headed wallflower of tho 
London season. 

As they descended Miss Challoner stopped and looked back. 
Miss Tjylo was seated in her balcony leaning upon her hand and 
looking after them. She smiled and nodded to them, and then 
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relapsed into her former attitude and into an expression of quiet 
iiiclaiiclioly. 

“ Slie is a picture—always,” Miss Clialloncr said to Christmas. 
“Everything she does seems as if it were done in an altitude for 
a painter, and she iiovor thinks about it. She must have a story 
in lier i)ast life. Do you know it ? I don’t ?” 

“1 kiiow*not]nng but tluit she and my father were old friends. 

I am half bewildered to find myself librc, not knowing why I am 
hero, or why everybody is so fricndlj^to me. I w'oiidor some¬ 
times if 1 am the real person at all—th# person Miss Lyle takes 
me to be, or only an innocent iiiipos^r.” 

“ Then you really know notlfSiig of Miss Lyle? ” 

* Christmas tokl her in,a few words all that lie know. He 
might as well do so at once, for ho felt that ho could keep 
nothing from her.* She questioned him wnth an easy confidence, 
which was a hundred times more fatal to the life of a sccrcl 
Ilian tlie most ingenious inqiiisitivenoss might have been. She 
hslciicd great attention and rom,•lined silent for a wJiile. 

“It is strange,” slio said, “and it seems sad. I don’t well 
know why, but | can understand that she would naturally fool 
a great iiiicrcst in you,” and she throw' a quick inquiring glance 
at Christmas, w'oiulering whether he had sprung to tiic" same 
cwiclusion as slio luid done. “ 1 have heard,” she adtled, after a 
pause, “ that she w'as once a groat artist—a musician or singer, 
•txnd that she withdrew from the world very soon, and came and 
sc ttled herself hero. summer she almost lives in tlait. hrilcoiiy. 
Tapa knew lier long ago, and lie looks after her money affairs for 
her HOW', I believe; but I don’t think he would lileo mo to ask 
any qimstions, Ecsides, I know' enough. I know that she is a 
living, oreathiii^' picture, and that I am very fond of her, as you 
will be, if you are not already.” 

Here the discourse was broken in upon by a peculiar cry like 
part of the lofrain of some monotonous uncouth piece of ballad 
music. It only came ffom Merlin, who waited for tlwmi in liis 
boat, and thus signified liis prosonee. Tlicy w'(;rc now w’ithin a 
few paces of the boat, but Merlin always invited liis ]iassengers 
by the same peculiar cry which yeaijs ago had called his fellow's 
about him wh^n the fishing-boat was to be launched from the 
lireton shingle. As Ohristmas banded Miss Clialloiier in lie 
looked back and, could still see the balcony and Miss Ijyle lean¬ 
ing on its edge. 

That was a happy day for Christmas—-a day that passed like 
a dream. lie had come out to see w’ater and tlio scenery, 
with IMiss Cllalloner for his guide, that ho might miss no sight. 
Old Merlin rowed silently as the mysterious boatman made of 
metal in the Ai’abian Nights. The sun was bright; the long 
naiTow land-locked strip of sea was blue and glittering with the 
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light of the sky on it; tlie woods sometimes crept down to the 
edge of the water. There were pretty places to bo seen here and 
there, and there were little stories to be told, associations to bo 
brought up, local anecdotes to be mentioned. But Marie soon 
fancied that her companion was a perfect Gamaliel as regarded 
these things. He hardly looked at the places she showed Jiiin, 
and he alwfiys, when ho could, conducted thoiconvorsatiou away 
from the soeiie actually afound him into some channel along 
wliicli flowed naturally thejmemoi'ics and associations of Jicr own 
life and the bubbles of h«r own fancies. • , 

“ You don’t care about my explanations and descriptions,” 
she said at last to the hap])y Christmas, who reclined in the, 
stern of the boat, trailing one hand tlmough the water, and lool;.- 
ing at her. “ I am a caijital guide; I know all about this iflace, 
and you hardly listen.” * 

** I prefer to hear you talk ajbout yourself.” 

“But you have eyes for lliat beautiful liitle inlet there, with 
the birches growing just out of the water ? You do sec tlv3 beauty 
of things like that? If you lived here you would have to study 
tints and leaves and water, for wo hav6 nothing else to think of.” 

“ I see the beauty of it all; but I care more for beauty-” 

and Olirisinias confused Idmself a little, for he was actually going 
to say that he cared more for beauty like liors; but lie checked 
himself in time, and said, “ I delight in it all as a wliolo, but 
perhaps I am too new to tlio place to appreciate the details.” * 
You have not cared much for nature and scenery, I am 
afraid.” 

“ I have been too busy with other things—helping my father, 
and being taught by him. Everything is now t^ mo hei;^; and 
all the novelties confuse me. Being al)solutely my own master 
is even still the most confusing thing of any." • 

** But you will have some career to follow ? ” 

“ I suppose so. I must have when I find out what it ought 
to be.” • 

“ Have you no particular taStes ? You ought to have some 
inclining of some kind already. How old are you ? ” 

Miss Challonor always assumed a sort of superiority in tone, 
as if she were the older person. Tliis was luc'ky for Christmas, 
who was rather shy. • • 

“ Nearly twenty-two.” 

“ So much as that! I never should have thought it! Why, 
you arc quite a man! ” 

She turned towards hy^, and fixed her eyes upon him witli a 
look of curious interest as she said this; and she i*cally felt an 
additional interest in him because of her surprise. But the tame 
companions of Alexander Selkirk’s solitude could hardly have 
shown less fear or shyness at the sight of a man tlian did Marie 
Clialloner as she studied Pembroke’s face. 
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" Yon ought to have found your path before tliis,” she said, 
gravely. Tell me, now—have you no marked tastes of any 
kind ? ” 

“ Since I came to London I have been in love—-with London. 
That is the most marked taste I have yet found in myself.” 

don’t know London well; I hardly know it at all. But 
wo are going to have a house there in the end of the year, or the 
beginning of next, or some time. You must show me London. 
Only I suppose we could hardly go about together in this sort 
of way—say, bi a hafisom cab.” *■ 

“ I suppose not,” said Christmas, with, for the first time, a 
jinking heart, as he thought of flie society in which she would be 
certain to move in Londoi*, which ho assumed must be that of 
the very highest aristocracy. 

“ Then let us ^nake the best of our time now—and we will 
land just here on this bank, and walk a little, and Merlin will 
wait for us. You^ust sec some of the paths of these woods, for 
they aro^uch favourite walks of mine. Are wo not very fortu¬ 
nate in having this long narrow stretch of bay ? You see it has 
all the beauty pf a river* and yet it is the sea. Now I can 
actually see the norizon—of the great sea over which you have 
sailed from the East.” 

• “ Not cxacfly the same sea.” 

" Oh, I know all about gcogra]ihy, and the map, and Mang- 
mall’s Questions; but the sea is all ojie—it’s just the same sea; 
it is tlic sea, and that’s jp,ll about it. Half the pleasure of m/lifo 
is in standing among these woods, on wliat seems to be the bank 
of a narrow green river, and looking out there to that horizon, 
and kijpwing t^iat that is the same sea that washes the shores of 
Italy, and Greece, and Egypt, and Arabia, and-” 

“ And Japaif and California,” suggested Christmas, in order 
to bring himself somehow within her horizon. 

“ Oh, no; I have never thought of these places—they have no 
poetry or romance aborft them. ^Who cares for Japan and Cali¬ 
fornia? Yes, I do care for them now because you were there; 
one feels an interest, of course, in a place when somebody you 
know has been there. But still there is not much of the breath 
of poetry aboist them. I should never care to go to such places, 
or SCO them in day-dfeams. Merlin” (and she spoke now in a 
peculiarly loud,jQlear tone, as the boat ran in to laud), “Have 
you ever heard of California—the jilace called California ? ” 

“ Much things—yes. Have heard of much things—things here 
—^many! ” And Merlin tapped his forqlicad as the treasure-house 
of knowledge, with much complacency. 

"Of California?” 

"Ah—yes, yes, yes, yes! IMuch gold—aha! much gold, 
Down—in the floor.” 
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*‘In the earth?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes—earth—floor; the same.” 

Would you like to go there ? ” 

“ No, no, no! All black there—^nigare. I know.” 

Christmas was interposing an explanation as to the com¬ 
plexion of the natives of California, but Merlin only shoo^ his 
head, and repeated, ” Black, black, al> black—Figaro. I know.” 

You will find,” said Miss Challoner, in a low tone, “ that 
Merlin has caught up youiwwordfi for all that; and he will soon 
get into talk with you m if by accident, and find.out all about 
California, and astonish our natives here with it. Ho never 
could condescend to sit ana be Corrected' in knowledge by you, 
in my presence; but he will get it all from you afterwards; and 
then woo to the Durowoods ignoramus who shall dare to assert 
in Merlin’s presence that the population of California are all 
negroes. Now will you give me your hand? Thank you. 
Merlin will wait.” • 

They stepped ashore and began to ascend a windmg path 
that mounted upwards tlurough the woods, and Christmas 
entered upon his first walk under trdhs with a^oung woman. 
For the woods and the path, and the soft bright mosses beneath 
their feet, and the little streams that sometimes sprang from 
under green-covered stones and ran to meet them; for the sunny 
openings hero and there between the trees, and the deep blue 
overhead, Christmas had no eyes. The sweet-singing English 
birds sang in vain for him. Yet not perhaps quite in vain. 
Perhaps some tone of music coming from some outer source, 
from the skies and among the trees, did blend itself into his 
consciousness. Perhaps the voice of a song-biigl will jjJ^ways 
from that hour bring back to his mind delicious associations of 
happy expansive moments, when his soul seemed to bo filled 
with exquisite emotion. Not quite in vain, perhaps, did the 
startled squirrel bound so prettily away, and then peer so 
knowingly from his shelter in the high lUranches. Not in vain 
was the sky so blue. All went ^o make up the hour, and the 
picture, and the dream. But Christmas did not then know it. 
He only know that he was ^yalking by the side of Mario Clial- 
loner, and that his heart was beating, and ho could«have vaguely 
said with Browning’s lover, ‘*^Vho know« but the world may 
end to-day ? ” 

If the talk had been left to Christmas, there probably would 
have been but little of it, but his companion, who was quite at 
her case, talked of many .Clings, and in particular pressed her 
questions about his inclinations and his career ^vith an interest 
which almost finished by intoxicating the poor youth. 

, “ You must not stay here long in this lotos-eating land,” she 
said, ''or you will soon become like the rest of us. Miss Lyle 
positively must send you away very, very soon.” 
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Poor Christmas! 

“ I only cnmo last night,” ho said in a remonstrating tono. 

“ Oh, yes, of fionrso. I don’t mean that she ought to send 
you away this evening; hut soon. You ought not to waste too 
much of your time among us. Now let us stand hero in this 
little hollow for just a njomont. Do wo not seem alone in the 
wo^d here—as if.there wisre no people on the earth but only 
you and I ? ” • 

Only you and I—alone in .all tlpa world! She had not the 
faintest thought of cocpietrv or of suggestive love-mahiug when 
she spoke those tempting, thrilling words. She touched Christ¬ 
inas on the arm lif^htly, to calf Iub attention, and she looked all 
round lier and thou inqiiiriugly into his face to pee if ho, too, 
appreciated the peculiar and lonely beauty of the scone. It 
was very lonely.* There was a sudden dip or hollow, a little dry 
basin, among the woods just there, and one could see neither the 
path that had been mounted nor any path yet to climb—only 
what stjemed from that point of view illimitable trees around 
and the illimitable sky above. 

Christmas c^uld not i/tnture to look into her eyes. 

“I love this sudden bit of wild loneliness,” she said; “I 
always bring strangers to see it.” 

• Christmas was restored to himself for the moment by these 
simple words; and he praised the spot so warmly that his com¬ 
panion really thought Ms interest was in it. 

*• Now,” she said ^triumphantly, as one who has extorted 
praise for some favourite object from unwilling lips, “ now for 
the contrast. Just a little higher up—a little more climbing— 
and y^u shall see.” 

They moufited up higher and higher among tlio darkling 
trees. The path was a little steep, and Miss Challoiicr did not 
speak. Suddenly they emerged clear from the wood upon a 
smooth grass-grown hill. Higher still, up to tho top, ami then 
Marie turned round Jind showed liim the great bay with its 
islets and its yachts and its vasf horizon, while beneath them, on 
the side which they bad ascended, were only trees to be seen. 
The narrow little inner bay and its^village had disappeared. It 
seemed ns if they stood on a peak in the ocean. 

“ There,” exclaimed Mario, proudly. Turn your eyes upon 
that broad sea,,and think of tho little nook of pathless wood wo 
seemed to be in a few minutes ago.” 

*' It is like San Francisco Bay,” said Christmas. “ I almost 
think I can see Saucelito or Alameda, or that I am looking out 
to the Golden Gate.” 

*'The Golden Gate! That sounds like poetry. You must 
tell me all about the Golden Gate. But not now; some other 
time. 1 could not hear of anything which might compare too 
favourably with that scene just now.” 
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“Tlicve aro none of your bocautiful English woods at San 
Francisco,” said Christmas. “ Dry sandhills aro there.” 

“ Then I am glad there is something in which our scene sur¬ 
passes your San Francisco Day you seem so fond of. I don’t 
want you to forget this when you leave us, oven for the memory 
of San Francisco.” ^ 

I shall not forget this,” said Oliristnias quietly, “ when I 
leave it.” 

“ Why should not thaUbay, tiliat lovely bay, have its Golden 
Gate ? ” IMario asked. *•! feel as 1 were looking through a 
Golden Gate now.” ^ 

“ So do I,” said Christmas; afid lie meant it. lie was indeed, 
having his first glimpse through a gulden gate tlirongli which 
youth is always eager to pass. 

I will sit on the grass for a moment,” saicl Miss Challoncr. 

“ I feel tired, and it is so delightfidly warm.” 

So she sat upon the gr.ass, and Cliristmas "throw himself be¬ 
side her there,, and they looked out over the sea and talked of 
anything that camo up. Christmas began to dcvcjlop to her a 
variety of views of life wliicli an hour Vjforo haci never occurred 
to him. Ho told her of his life and of the places ho bad seen, 
and she listened to him and stimulated him to more talk, and 
became greatly interested in his boyish simplicity and his maa^ 
culine combinations of reading and experience. 

** I am so glad you camo hero,” she said at last, " and that I' 
know you. Wo are dull here now and#tlien, and wo are glad 
when an interesting new comer brightens onr lives. I hope wo 
shall be friends.” 

” Are yon faithful in your friendships ? ” CJjristmas«askcd, 
plucking the grass up and not looking at her. 

Oh, did any one say I was not ? Como, Aow, do tell mo. 

I do believe somel)ody did.” 

“ Nobody did. I only asked.” 

** I thought perhaps Miss Lylo had bchn warning you against 
me. I think I am very faithful in my friendships; but there are 
so few people whom any rational creature could care to have for 
friends. I am her friend, and that’s one reason why I should 
like to ho a friend of yours.” ' • 

“ Should w’e not wait a little ? ” Christrftas asked. " You and 
she, I moan, until you see whether I am worth liaving as a 
friend.” 

"She bolioves that you must bo, because of your father. 
And I-” •• 

" Yes, and you-? ” 

I take her opinion in everything. And besides—” 

"Besides; yes?” 

You seem to me a friend whom I could like. But perhaps 
you don’t like me?” 
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" I like you immensely.” 

“Do you? I am very glad. But do you know tliat wo 
ought to have returned long before this ? 1 see that it is three 
o’clock, and we have a long, long way to got back. And I for¬ 
got all alx)ut poor Natty Cramp. Tie was to have come to see 
me,^nd he is i)robab1y there now; and only think of tlio time 
ho will have to wait! ” * , 

Christmas had a vague idea of having heard her and Miss 
Lyle that morning talking of" Natty Cramp, and ho felt very 
angry with Natty, 5,nd cordially wdsh?d that he were in some 
other and distant part of the,would—say at Saucolito, within 
• sight of the Golden Gate. 

They were very pleasftnt, however, and full of talk as they 
came down the .path through the ^voods, and Miss Challoncr 
talked with such openly avowed perplexity about her embarrass¬ 
ment on account of Natty Cramp that Christmas at last grew to 
have only friendfy feeling for poor Natty. When they reached 
the strifnd a little embarrassment awaited them. They found 
Merlin gesticulating and galling to them. 

“ Nonc-quiok! Slow—all right—halt! ” 

The tide had fallen, and tlio boat could not get so far up on 
the shore but that a yard or two of clayey surf several inches 
Seep lay between the dry part of the strand and the little craft. 
Merlin’s gesticulations and his rapid prei)arations show'cd them 
that he was trying to got the boat into some favourable position 
preliminary to doing something, Christinas did not know what. 

“ It’s nothing,” Miss Challoncr said, composedly. “ Merlin 
will come out and carry mo in when he has got the boat all 
right.* It oftoK happens; but I am sorry for you. Do you mind 
having your feet wet ? ” 

"Come witn me,” Christmas suddenly said, the colour all 
rushing into his handsome boyisl i fiice. He lifted the girl off 
her foot, and bore her his arms through the surf, stepped into 
the boat, and did not put her .dowm until he could place her 
securely in the stern. She looked a little surprised and amused, 
but was not all discomposed. 

" Thank you,” she said. “ I did not mean to have given you 
tho trouble; but you^are very strong.” 

Christmas had never felt suchia thrilling little moment before, 
and he was thankful for his strength. 
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"one weit with mb in souk misfortune’s book.” • 

• • 

Poor Natty Cramp had, iifdeed, a good long wait of it. Tho 
worst thing about his waitijag, oiyat all cvonls, one of tho worst 
things, was that he did Mot precisely know in what capacity lie 
was waiting. His mother, who accompanied him, was in a 
manner free of the house, ana wc*!it down among the servants at • 
once, and made herself quite happy. But Natty was left to wait 
in the library, and was shown in there evidentjy as a matter of 
favoui* to his mother, instead of being allowed to remain, as he 
had modestly proposed to do, in tho hall. He found tho long 
delay very trying. Ho might have felt happyVnongh if ho had 
been an ordinary visitor; but there was his mother going about 
among the servants, and he had already^ been presented to tho 
servants as “ My son Natty—don’t you*remcmbcii Natty ? ” All 
this was humbling. To bo called Natty by Miss Challouer had a 
certain delight about it, even though it reminded him of the 
social gap between them; but to be called Natty by the cook hacf 
no delight in it at all. 

So Natty walked up and down the library, and now and then 
took up a book and tried to read. He ceuld not read. Every 
sound he heard seemed to him to announce tho coming of Miss 
Challonor, and made him start with fear and hope. There was 
a great deal of fear mingled with the hope, f(#r poor ^atty 
trembled at tho thought of being alone with her, and not knowing 
what to say to her, and stumbling over his words, and scorning 
uncouth and clownish. There in that library how many 
imaginary conversations did he not go over, in each of which ho 
said fine things, brilliant thing^, witty’things; in which ho 
proved that he had a lofty, aspiring soul, and convinced Miss 
Challoner that, despite low birth and iron fortune, he had in him 
the material that makes great men! As time wore on, however, 
and she did not come, the style of the imaginary dialogue began 
to change, and he found himsalf growing’rather sarcastic and 
proudly scornful, and saying bitter things, to let*the disdainful 
lady of rank know that Nathaniel Crump lield himself not inferior 
to those on whom fortune, and not their own desert, had con¬ 
ferred the accidental boon^ social position. 

This is no country for a man to live in,” Nathaniel at last 
exclaimed. " I’ll not bo the slave of caste! The Old World is 
used up. For meu of spirit and soul, the only home is the giant 
Republic of the West. She shall hear this- Oh, I say I ” 
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His mother had interrupted him, coming softly into the room. 

“ Were you saying poetry. Natty dear? You must say one of 
your poems to Miss Olialloner.” 

“ Perhaps she isn’t coming,” Natty faintly said, with sinking 
heart, and all the proud resolves gone at the sound of her name. 

"jOh, she’ll come, dear; for she said she would. She’s quite 
too much the lady fiot to c6me. Something has kept her unex¬ 
pected ; but she’ll bo hero soon.” 

“ Mother,” Nat exclaimed, bitterly, you don’t understand 
these people \*i • , « 

“ What people, Nat ? ” „ 

“ People who boast of their fenk—^people like her! What do 
they care for usV” • 

“ My dear bo^ why do you talk in that sort of way ? Me not 
know my Miss Challonor? Why, God bless you, 1 know her 
since she was a child! Of course she cares for us—^that she does, 
believe me. We’/c not like her in rank, Nat, but we’re content— 
and she don’t mind, J>less you.” 

“ Contentment,” replied Nat, " is the virtue of a slave.” 

Gracious 1 exclaimeSl his mother. 

“Of a slave,” repeated Nat; “and the days of slavery 
are-” 

■ He stopped in his eloquence, however, for a civil maiden 
appeared at the library door, and said Miss Challonor had come 
in, and please would Mrs. Cramp and Mr. Natty walk upstairs. 

Natty’s face grew rad, and his hands became nervous; and he 
followed his mother upstairs as unheroio a being, to all appearance^ 
as ever hugged a chain. 

Mrs Clialloncr was in a little room, her own, which looked 
over the gardens and the trees. The Hall ended off at cither side 
with a rounded'projection, which might, perhaps, bo described as 
a tower, and in one of these projections Miss Challoner had 
chosen her room. It looked, therefore, inside like a room in a 
castle or a turret, with its rounded form and its windows open¬ 
ing every way; and this peculiarity enhanced immensely in 
Nathaniel’s eyes the romantic effect of his presentation to the 
young lady in her home. The furniture was somewhat massive 
and heavy, ntewly made for Sir John Challonor after the most 
ai^proved mediaeval' fashion. The fireplace was low, broad, 
antique; the curtains were dark; the glass in the windows was 
of lattice panes. It seemed to Nat as if ho were introduced into 
a castle chamber at the bidding of the chatelaine. There was the 
chatelaine herself. She had been refining in a great tall-backed 
arm-chair, with one of her feet on a footstool, and as she entered 
and rose to receive him, Nat could see the foot itself in a pretty 
shoe, with a high heel, and a great buckle and rosette of ribbon 
across its instep; and then she stood up and rested inadvertentiy 
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one hand upon an ebony tabic, whereon it looked white enongh 
to have belonged to the white-armed goddess herself of whom 
Nat had read in Pope’s translation. But at that moment Nat 
was not thinking of anything classic. Ilis soul was filled witli 
the Middle Ages, and with castles, and with sweet peerless ladies, 
who smiled even on lowly squires from the sombre sunoiiiydings 
of feudalism. Miss Challoner stoocJwith such unconscious ease 
and dignity, and smiled upon Nat with such kindly dark eyes, 
that ho saw in her a very^chatekiino and Lady of ^le Land, anti 
a benignant patroness ;%nd when held out the white hand to 
him, he felt as if he ougl^^ to have dropped on one knee and 
nrcpsed the hand to his li])s. * ’ • 

Mi.'-s Cliallonci‘’s friendly words, liowcvcr, and much more tht! 
voice of his moiher, in unconstrained though very respoclfiil 
fluency of talk with the chatelaine, recalled nira to modern life, 
•and be was able to take a chair atid enter into conversation, and 
show himself, as his mother afterwards tdld liim, quite the 
gentleman, iliss Challoner was fond of good idiotc^raphs of 
foreign buildings, and from picture galleries, and ha<l many fine 
specimens to show him; and hiat’s tfiscursivo jcadiiig furnished 
him with something to say ahout each of ihom, Slio had, also, 
a hook filled with photograxihic likoncsso.s of living celebrities; 
and this proved a groat thing for Nat. He had sooi\ nearly all 
the eminent Englishmen, and she had seen none of them. Ho had 
had orders again and again for the Strangers' Gallery of 
House of Commons, and he had attended all manner of public 
meetings in St. James’s Hall and liJxetcr Hall; and ho liad heard 
all the great preachers, and never, when he could hel)! it, mi.sso(i 
a chance of hearing Professor Huxley, and he lyicw Mr*CarIy](i * 
and ]\lr. Browning by sight. Tlior(;foro Natty started off in jl 
description of each one of these great persons, whom Miss 
Challoner only know by reading and by hearsay, lie told her 
^v*hethor each pljotograph was a good likeness or not, and if nut 
wherein it differed from the jjriginal;* and whether or not it 
accurately conveyed the expression of the original, and how that 
expression varied when the original was speaking, and so forth. 
Nathaniel’s favourites were the poets, the preachers, and the 
philosophers. But ho was especially eloquent find instructive 
about the preachers and the philosophcrisi? Ho had heard them 
preach and lecture, whereas he had only seen and read the poets; 

' and he generally contended mentally with the preachers, and 
strove to bo the faithful appreciative disciple of the philosophers. 
He had, therefore, a gsiiit deal to say of both these classes of 
public instructors, and he grew quite warm and animated in his 
descriptions. 

Miss Challoner listened to him with a great deal of genuine 
interest, and envied him his chances of seeing and hearing such 
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men in London. Mrs. Cramp afterwards declared that to see her 
there listening to Natty, quite interested and respectful-like, as 
if she was learning from him, w^as something she could never 
have believed. 

It was beyond measure delightful, inconceivable to Nathaniel. 
Whe© in the course of his description his eyes suddenly looked 
into hers, and lie saw in the^e such kindly, genuine evidences of 
interest in what he was saying, a new 'page of life seemed to open 
for him. ITow many times after <lid htt recall the memory of that 
bright day! Indeed it never,lcft him. Gurely My Lady Disdain 
or the Princess Bradroulboudour liad^made two youths very, very 
Jiappy that day! If so, she ou^ht to have all the praise, for she 
meant nothii\g else. 

But Natty’s m 9 ther gave him hints that he must not take up 
Miss Challoner’s time any more, and Miss dial loner herself 
thought perhaps that the visit had lasted long enough. So 
Natty rose in a sdrt of alarm and confusion, thinking lie had 
stayed over so much too long and done something dreadful. 
And then Miss Challoncr felt impelled to say something to 
reassure him, and to show that she really felt an interest in him. 
So while they wore standing up, she said— 

I don’t think I asked your mother what you are doing now, 
Nhtty ? Wliat is your occupation ? I hope it is something that 
suits you, and not too much work.” 

“ Ho don’t like his occujiation, Miss Clialloiier,” Mrs. Cramp 
hastened to explain. “Jdo don’t like it at all, and lie wants to 
give it up.” 

I have given it up,” Nathaniel said, in a firm and almost 
stern t«ne. " never suited mo. But it was not your fault, 
mother; you meant it for the best.” 

What is it, Mrs. Cramp ? ” asked Miss Challonor. 

" It’s the occupation of a hairdresser, please miss.” 

“ Of a hairdresser ? ” said the young lady. “ A hairdresser! 
Oh, no, Natty, you arc quite rigjit. That certainly is not the 
kind of work Nature intended you for, I am quite sure.” 

“Thank you. Miss Challoncr,”said Natty, gravely—and ho 
threw a proud glance at his mother —**1 thought you would 
say so.” » 

“ It’s a very light bfisiness,” pleaded poor Mrs. Cramp; “and 
it’s very rcspectajble. And such good prospects—and a relation 
of my own, too. Natty would bo as good as certain of succeeding* 
to the business.” 

“ But Mrs. Cramp, Natty wouldn’t Cftjro for succeeding to such 
a business as that, or for succeeding in it. No man of spirit 
would—^I wouldn’t, if I were a man.” 

“ Oh, but you, miss—of course it’s different.” 

“ Still, Mrs. Cramp, your son is quite right. 1 like his sense 
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and spirit. Oh, no; he must not he a hairdresser. It would be 
absurd—a tall strong young man like that; why, ho might as 
well bo a milliner! I am so sorry I did not know of this long 
ago;" and tho young lady put on as grave and earnest a face as 
though she could have known of anything very long ago. 

^ Nathaniel hardly knew whether ho was any longer trqgiding 
upon firm earth, so clatcd^had he become. • 

I don't want to bo vain. Miss Ghallonor,” ho proudly said; 
" but I do think I am capable of something better than that.” 

“ Oh, yes; I know ^u are.” , • 

“ And pray, Miss Clialljjner. don’t suppose it’s any feeling of 
shame—of false shame, that is—at my lowly station—that impels 
me. I hold that in whatever station of life a ma‘n may bo born, 
he may act a noble part in it.” 

“Indeed he may, Natty; you talk very sensibly. Tho time 
has gone by, I hope, tor stuff of that sort—I moan for stuff about 
station and caste, and all that.” • 

“ Natty’s eyes lighted, and ho stood more erect tli*n l>efore. 
Why, what was this but an avowal from Miss Challoner’s own 
lips that she shared his theories of man’s niitural c<iuality? 
Which, indeed, she did—as theories, so far as she had thought 
about them. But now she only meant that tho time had gone 
by for stuff about a man’s being kept down in the world and 
prevented from seeking his proper place by any supposed oppres¬ 
sion of caste and class and bloated aristocrats. For tlic inomont,** 
however, more than all this, she was thinking of what she could 
do for Natty. • 

“I don’t know much about business, and occupations, and 
careers,” she said. “I wish J did. But I dg knowjhat tho. 
dressing of hair cannot be thu natural and pre])er calling of a 
tail, strong young man, who has intelligence, artd cleverness, and 
ambition—I do know tJiat much. I will talk to papa tho 
moment he comes; he know.i all about such things; and he 
shall find something more littipg for ydu. Natty. He will do it, 

I am sure, for me.” 

Mrs. Cramp was longing to explain that Nathaniel having 
served through all his long apprenticeship liad only now liis 
career and its profits fairly opening upon him, and that ho could 
hardly afford to Iwgiu all ov»r again. Ifiit she was borne down 
by tho resolve of Nathaniel and tho warm encouragement ho met 
with from Miss Clialloiier. 

“ Meantime, I’ll speak to Miss Lyle too, I think, about this,” 
said Marie. “ She kno\Kjf a great deal alx)ut life, and she would 
sympathise, I am sure, with your son’s desire to find some bettor 
occupation. Mr. Pembroke perhaps, too, ought to know some¬ 
thing of the world; he has been a great traveller for so young a 
man. Have you heard of him, Mrs. Cramp ? ” 
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“ No, miss.” 

*' Ho is in Durewoocls, on a visit to Miss Lyle, now. Ho is tho 
son of a very old friend of hers, who is dead. lie must l)e about 
Natty*s age—a little older perhaps, and he is about Natty’s 
lieight. I like him very much. 1 have been witli him in the 
woodf; to-day showing him all our beautiful spots, Mrs. Cramp, 
and that is the reason I wHs so late and kept you waiting so 
long.” 

“ Oh, please. Miss Challoncr/don’t< name it,” the polite Mrs. 
Cramp interposed. , •’ 

How Nathaniel Cramp wished slip had not named it! How 
dark his horizon suddenly grew"! In the woods all day with a 
young man—a stranger; a gentleman, no doul)t, wlio would duro 
to despise any fellow man who could not boast of rank, and a 
stranger who had travelled all over tho far lands wliich he, 
Nathaniel Cramp, so yearned to see ! For him poor Nat had 
been kept waiting all that time. Alas, what wonder! He was 
not a geiiHcman; he had not travelled. 

“ I—I bog pardon. Miss Challonor,” he said, “ I haven’t the 
pleasure of the g^intlcman'^acqutiintanco.” 

“ No, Natty, 1 know that; but 1 am sure he would bo glad to 
make your acquaintance, and to tell you any tiling. But perhaps 
you would ratiier not!” 

“ I think. Miss Challoner, I would rather not.” 

* “ You are very independent. Natty, I see. Well, I like j’ou 

all the better for it; only I thought that perhaps a young man 
about your own age, who had seen the world—and he is not a 
tremendous person—-a bloated aristocrat, and that sort of thing, 
as peopjp call it^don’t they ? Still, you don’t like it. Very well, 
but you don’t mind my speaking to papa.” 

“ Yon are vcl’y kind. I'm sure,” Nathaniel began, “ and I 
can’t express my thanks, but then-” 

“Natty’s very much obliged. Miss Challoner,” tho prudent 
and propitiating mothef hasteric^l to interpose; “ and I know 
he’ll bo only too proud of anything you can say of him to your 
papa. You may say he is a good young man, Miss Challoner, 
and has been a good son and a coiufort to his mother. Your 
papa will be glad to hear that of him, 1 know.” 

“ Indeed ho will, l^Hs. Cramp, aaid I could have believed it, 
even if you had,not told mo. Well, Natty, perhaps you will 
leave it in my hands! I will take good care of your spirit of 
independence, for I like it; but you must let me speak to papa 
about you. I am quite determined yjwi must not be a hair¬ 
dresser. Please let mo have some shore in helping you to find 
work more fit for you.” 

“ Oh, Miss Challoner, Natty can’t be too thankful, he can’t say 
what ho feels.” 
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" Who can, Mrs. Cramp ? One should be a great poet, I 
suppose. Natty, to say all that he felt; perhaps even great poets 
can’t always do it. But you must both come and see me again 
before Natty returns to London.” 

So Miss Challoner talked on to stop all expressions of gratitude, 
and so she pleasantly bowed her visitors out, if bowing them 
out be not indeed an unreasoiiably#fornial jnode of describing 
her frank and friendly vrs/y of dealing with Nathaniel and liis 
mother. She was porfecUy sincere and good-natured in every 
^v'ord she said to them, «aa was filled with a determination to do 
something which should put Natty in the way bf making his 
fortune, yhc was in great Sliirite, and was longing to do good to 
t’Omebody, to help in making somebody happy, because she her¬ 
self had been so happy that day. There was much in Christmas 
Pembroke which impressed her sympatheticaHy, and her whole 
sensitive nature vibrated to sympathies. She had always yearned 
for some friend about her own age, and sha had now a vague, 
sweet hope that Christmas Pembroke might prove the long- 
looked-fbr friend and brother of her regard. For she leS usually 
a lonely life enough, this poor Lady ilisdain, as some of her ac¬ 
quaintances called her; and she wanted some oife to think about, 
and now and then exchange ideas with. Therefore she was for 
the time very happy in thinking that she could servo Natty 
Cramp, and that she would probably like Christmas Pembroke 
much, and could concert with Miss Lylo some way of serving, 
him too. , 

These two young men ought to have been very happy when 
so handsome and so clever a girl had set her heart on serving 
them. Christmas Pembroke, of course, did not know of her 
Jcindly purpose. She could not offer to speak oMiim to Sir John 
Challoner, and find some occupation for him. aYet some words 
which she had heard from him made it dear that he was not rich, 
tliat he had his way to make; and although his way would, of 
course, bo something much more lofty«and brilliant than poor 
Natty Cramp’s, yet she was ndt quite without a hope that she, 
too, might be able to influence it. That, however, must be 
1 bought of carefully, and Miss Lyle must bo consultci But to 
Natty Cramp she could talk out, with no concealpaent,. about his 
prospects and what she hoped and resolved to do for him. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this kind purpose accompanied his 
mother silently os she left the Hall. Natty was fiot happy. Hven 
if he had not heard of the strainer with whom Marie spent the 
earlier part of the day, siyad of his travels, he still would have felt 
dispirited and broken *down. The very kindness of Miss 
Challoner’s manner, the warm frankness with which she talked 
of speaking to her father on his behalf, oppressed him. His 
position was made so clear! How different things seemed when 
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they wore looking over the photogi-aphs, and he told her of this 
or that great personage 'whom ho had seen, and she listened; she 
really did listen. Since then the disillusion had been terrible. 
That ■was delicious poetry: this was dry, grim prose. 

“You ought to be very much obliged to her, Natty/’ his 
mother said, as they came out on the road; and there was a sort 
of remonstrance ir^ her ton<5, as if she would imply that he had 
not shown himself snfliciently obliged. 

“ IMother, I am obliged to h<jr.” ^ 

" Don’t you think slic is a dear, darling girl ? ” 

" We do not know her/’ Nathaniel answered, coldly. “ People 
of onr station cannot know licrf*’ * 

* “ "Why, Natty, how you talk! Nobody could knpw her better 

than I know her—bless her! ” 

Put Natty remained silent, and his mother, wondering at his 
manner, could only sadly conjecture that his holiday was dull 
now down there, and that ho was already longing to be back in 
London.^ 

That* night Nathaniel Cramp again wandered from his 
mother’s cottage, and trial to divert his thoughts by smoking 
a cigar on the )5icr. The night was soft and warm, with faint 
promise of a hater moon, and even still some tinge of light low 
down by the horizon where the sun had sunk. Natty lounged 
along the pier and listened to the waves, and looked up at the 
sky, where a star hero and there was shining, and he chafed 
inwardly that there not a storm—a wild, driving mass of 
clouds scurrying across the sky before the wind, a scared and 
ghost-like moon, and a wreck. Something Ossianic would have 
l)een in keeping with the temper of his soul, and with what 
sccmccrto be ITis fate. Ho would have liked a wreck, and to 
stand there and sec a spar drifting on the water, with a white 
arm clasping it, and a pale face pressed to its tossing side; and 
then to have plunged into the waves and breasted and battled 
his way to the aid of tko victim, just as her relaxed hands were 
loosing their hold; and to have “saved Her or died with Her— 
for, of course, it would and must be She 1 Or ho would have 
liked to die anyhow. Death comes in with delightful ease and 
wclcnmo in thq, dissatisfied dreams of robust youth. Nat would 
have liked that he hath perished ii\somo heroic effort to do some¬ 
thing in the sea, and that his body had bcen^ashed ashore—and 
that she might hhar of his fate. Suddenly, however, he remem¬ 
bered his mother, and thought how sorry she would be and lonely, 
and ho made up his mind rather sadly that he must scheme out 
liis dreamings so os to absent him fr5m felicity awhile, and in 
this harsh world draw his breath in pain. Then he wished that 
ho could see a ghost; that some dread messenger from another 
sphere would come to him, and by his presence make Nathaniel 
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Cramp a different being from ordinary men. If anything out of 
the common would only happen—anything, anything, so that 
life should not go on as it had done before the eyes of the 
chatelaine had rested kindly on him! 

Ho was now at the seaward end of the pier, communing, poor 
fellow, with his own absurd, fantastic thoughts, and becoming, 
in his egotistic extravagances, akin jirith all ,tho heroes anfl all 
the fools. Ho turned round, and was walking slowly inward, 
when he saw a spark of light ip mid-air, just before him. It 
was nothing supernatui^l, however: only the light of a cigar. 
Presently a man came along, snofoking. Nattj^ would have 
avoided his fellow-being jffst 4hon, but on a long and very 
narrow pier, wlien one stands at the seaward extremity, it is* 
not easy to avoid a new-comer. Natty stood still and looked at 
the sea, in the hope that the pronienader would simply walk to 
the end, turn back, and go away. Hut the promcnader with the 
cigar stopped too and looked over the sea. There was a moment 
of silence. 

" Will the fine weather hold ? ” the newcomer asked, speaking 
right out, in a frank and social sort ofi way. 

“I should think not,” Nat answered, slowdjr and gloomily; 
“I should say, certainly not! a storm is coming. There will be 
wrecks! ” , 

“ Do you think so ? I shouldn’t have thought that. Do you 
learn that from the red light on the horizon? ” 

"There is,” Nat solemnly said, "a lurid light on the 
horizon 1 ” 

lie was thinking of his horizon. 

" And you think that threatens a storm ? In this latitude 
and in such weather I should never have supposed that. But 
I dare say you know this place ? ” 

" I know it,” said Natty, “ too well." 

The new-comer—it was only Christmas Pembroke—looked at 
him with a little surprise. « 

" It's a beautiful place,” Christmas said. “ I don’t think I 
ever saw a more charming place. I think a man might bo very 
happy here.” 

"Happy? Here? Is 5ny one happy janywhere? What is 
it to be happy?” • 

" I have been very happy here," Christmas said, with a pang 
going through him as he tliought how soon liiS should have to 
leave the place; " but I don’t live hero. You do, I suppose ? ” 

“No! I don’t live here. I don’t live-” "Anywhere,” 

Nathaniel was going to Sfld, but he checked himself, and merely 
added, " I don’t live here now.” 

" Will you have a cigar ?" Christmas asked, presenting his 
case. 
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“ Thanks. Much obliged. You’re very kind, Fm sure. I’ve 
smoked my last,” and he laid a melancholy emphasis on tho 
word ** last.” 

“ You can light it by mine. I haven’t any matches left.” 

Their heads approached each other, and their faces were for 
the moment illumined by a little throbbing circle of fire. Natty 
saw a young an^ handsome face with a moustache, which 
moustache he owned, with a thrill of pain, was much better than 
his own. The little aureole of /ire in which both their faces were 
circled for a moment, like tho faces o,^ the wan pair in Love’s 
aureole, whoib Mr. Dante Eossotti tells of. Hashed now a sort of 
revelation or. Natty’s soul. 

“ I—beg your pardon,” ho suddenly said, drawing back, 
and stammering with excitement; ” but did you say that you 
were a stranger here ? ” 

“ Certainly—^yes. So I am.” 

“ You came dqwn, perhaps, yesterday from London ? ” 

" I did. To be sure, I remember now. Didn’t I see you in 
the traifa ? ” 

“ It doesn’t matter,” Nat exclaimed. “ Enough that I saw 
you 1 Perhaps'you are staying at Miss Lyle’s ? ” 

“ I am staying there,” said the amazed Christmas. “ Why 
^lo you ask? Have you any objection? ” 

“ Take back your cigar—I want none of it! Take back your 
cigar! ” 

“My good fellow,” said Christmas, coolly, “people don't 
usually take back lighted cigars which other people have begun 
to smoko.” 

“ Then let it perish! ” Nathaniel exclaimed, and he flung the 
cigar Wildly o»t to sea, and stared with excited eyes. 

“Let it polish by all means; but tho next time anybody 
offers you a good cigar let me advise you to make up your mind 
first whether you mean to smoke it and be civil before you take 
it in your hand. Nov: may I ask who you arc ? No, though. 
I don’t want to know. You are the rudest and most uncivil 
person I have ever met. But I suppose you have been 
drinking.” 

“Drinking!” Nathaniel cried." “Drinking! It’s false! 
You insult mo! It’s a lie I ” ^ 

Christmas made an angry movement, but ho checked himself 
in a moment, |keflecting that he had to do with some absurd 
country bumpkin who was probably half tipsy. 

“ You are a remarkably odd and eccentric sort of young 
man,” Christmas said quietly; “ and*l should strongly recom¬ 
mend you to go home at once. There are no police here, I 
suppose, or you would run some risk of being locked up.” 

Christmas turned and was about to walk away, when the 
excited Natty interposed— 
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“No you don’t! You don’t get off in that sort of way, without 
apologising to me for the words you have used. Apologise! 
apologise! or you don’t leave this spot 1 ’’ 

lie seized Christmas by the breast of the coat. The young 
man not knowing now whether ho had to do with a gemiino 
manaic, flung liim roughly off with a push—a very strong and 
sudden push, though certainly not a Wow. Gliristmas was far 
stronger than Natty, and Natty staggered back, slipped, recovered 
•his footing, plunged again a^lkwardly, and at last, to Christmas’s 
utter consternation, tumWed backwards off the pjer into the 
water. A wild cry came fr^i Natty as he disappeared into 
the dark and heaving sea. ClAistmas sprang to the edge. 
Happily the tide was lull, and the fall was not much. In a 
moment Cliiisimas saw a wild, pale, affrighted face with its eyes 
starting aj^pear above the water some yards flway; and that 
moment he flung himself into the sea. 

Christmas had learned swimming in seas where pco])lo grow 
as familiar with the water as with the laud, and he sajv at a 
glance that the owner of the affrighted lace could not swim 
a stroke. lie had taken in, too, at a gl.’ftico, tlio wliole situation. 
There must he a very strong current seaward to have carried 
Natty so far from the pier in an instant, but, on the other hand, 
there was a great iron ring attached to the pier, and once get to. 
that and all difficulty would be over. Let the sinking man 
blunder his worst, and clulcli and chug his awkwardest, 
Christmas thought ho could manage tha^, as he dashed into 
the water. 

It seemed remarkably cold, oven for night, in suminGi*, and 
Christinas for a moment felt himself borne vehemently outwards, 
and could see nothing. One confused second, ifiid ho found 
himself entangled in Nathaniel Cramp’s bewildering legs and 
arms. 

“Don’t cling about mo too much,” Christmas roared, “and 
I’ll get you in! Don’t drown us both! ’’ • 

Nathaniel had full consciousness, and tried hard to be heroic. 
There was not indeed one atom of the coward about him, but 
Alexander the Great, if he w^sre in the sea and could not swim, 
would have found it hard to keep from clutchjng anybody who 
came to save him. Natty positiively did try. Ho made almost 
superhuman efforts of will tljat lie might not grappio round liis 
rescuer. That was a moment never to bo forgoCten—the dark¬ 
ness, the noise of the waves, the water dashing over his head, 
the helpless feet plunging^ wildly for a foothold, the agonising 
effort not to clutch at the rescuer, and the seemingly endless 
endurance of the trial. Christmas seized Natty by the neck 
with one hand, and then with one or two desperate exhausting 
efforts dashed at the ring, missed it, and both went down; came 
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lip again, still holding his prey, saw the ring once more, ap¬ 
parently dancing up and down l^fore him, and clutched it firmly 
this time. 

“ All right now,” he said, cheerily; “ we’re safe enough. See 
if you can't scramble up my shoulder and get on the pier.” lie 
was beginning to form a better opinion of his companion’s sanity 
from the manner in which the latter had behaved himself in the 
water. 

Natty scrambled up pluckily axd easily enough, and then, 
kneeling on tlie pier, held down a harfd for Christmas. 

“ Take my hand; do take my hand!” he exclaimed. 

“ If I pull you over ? ” 

“ Give me your hand,” Nat screamed. 

Christmas caught his hand, and for a moment they very 
nearly did go oVer. But Nat stuck fast, and in another second 
they were toth on the pier dripping and puffing side by side. 

Will you ever forgive mo ? ” Nat pleaded, heedless of his 
river-god condition. “ Can you over forgive mo ? I beg your 
pardon again and again. I was a savage and a beast. 1 don’t 
know what took hold of hie.” 

“ I’m glad I was able to take hold of you,” said Christmas. 

Never mind about the rest,” and he began to laugh. 

But I didn’t moan what I said. I didn’t indeed. Something 

put me out, and I thought- I don’t know ivhat 1 thought. 

Bo forgive me.” ^ 

" No matter now,”< said Cbristmas. We must got away from 
this; thou we can talk.” 

“ But you do accept ray apology ? I am not like tliat- 

I want to Ix) like—like a gentleman. Will you shako hands? 

Do!* * 

“ To bo sure I will,” said Christmas, holding out his dripping 
hand. “ Fellows who have clasped hands as wo did just now 
ought to be good friends. But, I say, you know this place; can’t 
wo go somewhere and' get or’ selves dried ? Is there any sort of 
inn or public-house ? I can’t walk homo to Hiss Lyle’s in this 
state.” 

" Como to my mother’s,” said Nat, eagerly, doliglited to bo of 
any service. It’s quite near, and we’ll have tlie place all to our¬ 
selves. She’ll be in bed, and there’s a fire.” 

" Come along,” Christmas said, right joyously; and they ran 
along at full s^ed. 

The high powers had heard Natty’s prayer in part. Ho had 
been in the waves, but ho had not i,e3cucd anybody. His body 
had been brought ashore, but not dead; only wet. Ho had had 
4m adventure, but it was not romantic or heroic. 
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Christmas and Nat liad a brisk run to tho widow Cramp's, stamp¬ 
ing the water out of theii^clotlios as they ran, and^langhing a 
good deal. The whole advqpture gave Christmas* downright 
pleasure, for his mind was begimifng to be ])erplexed and dis¬ 
turbed by doubts and pains liitlicrto unknown to him, and ho 
fountl it a relief to be torn for tho m{>ment away from himself— 
from brooding, into any kind of action. Tho aciSident had done 
Nat a world of good; it had brought him to his senses—at least 
for the hour. • 

A fire was still burning in ]\[rs. Cramp’s house. Tho fights 
usually turned rather cold in Dure woods until the-summer had 
advanced farther on its way. The glow was very welcome now 
to our dripping youths. Nat brought down all the clothes ho had 
and all tho towels, and the pair scrubbed themselves dry, and 
then Christmas i)ut on some of Nat’s ordinary clothes, while , 
Nathaniel himself mounted, for lack of any other, tho proud 
Volunteer uniform. Tiien Nat discovered a bottle of brandy, and 
they had each a glass to keep off cold, ^nd they found that 
Christmas’s cigar case had kept its contents dry through all tho 
fight with the waves and tlie curroiit, and they sat one at each 
side of tho fire and sjiioked, and wore very cheery. 

“ Dettcr not talk about this tiling,” said Pcmbrt)ko; “people 
woulil only laugh at us.” 

“It ought to bo told,”Nat answered conscientiously, “how 
you showed such courage, and saved my life—and 1 didn’t 
deserve it of you.” • 

“ Of course any fellow who could swim was bound to do that; 

I don’t care to have that told; we shall only look foolish.” 

“But I behaved so badly,Nat rncfully went on; “I was so 
rude, all about nothing. Tlio truth is this, and yqji may laugh 
at me if you like—I hate my occupation, imd my mother was a 
servant once, and I keep thinking everybody is looking down on 
me, and I heard of you knowing Miss Lylo, a^hcl—and—Miss 
Challoncr and that—and I took it into my stupid head that you 
must look down on me tea; and so I made a fool of myself.” 

“ My good friend,” Christmas said coolly, I havo only just 
come to England after living nearly all my life in places where 
people know as much about the distinctions of English society 
as tliey do of what is going on in the moon. Let me tell you 
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that the world doesn’t concern itself half as mnoh as yon think 
about what people say and do in London.” 

“ But we are in London now—I mean we arc in England— 
and that malccs all the difference, you know,” Nat said with sad 
couTiction. 

“ It does make a difference,” Christmas owned, with a con¬ 
sciousness that only thai^very day he had been tliinking of tlic 
possible barricade tliat might arise"between Sir John Ghalloner’s 
daughter and himself when they were all in London. “ It makes 
a confonndqfl difference, and I someliraes wish I were back in 
San Francisco or in Japan.” 

“ Then yon won’t blame a fellow too much if ho sometimes 
loses his temper tliinking of these things,” Nat said. “ llemcmber 
tliat I’m ever so much worse off than you. You are a gentleman, 
anyhow—1 am hot.” 

“TJien wliy don’t you go where people think less ot these 
ridiculous distinctions? Why do you stay in a place like this?” 

“ \yhere can one go ? ” 

Go ? Anywhere. Go to Japan—go to America and get out 
West. What^do they ca‘ro for gentlemen out there ? ” 

“ I have thought of it,” Nat said, rubbing up liis hair with 
his hands. " I have dreamed of it many a night. But I have 
. hoped for a time hero when manhood would assert its proper 
place—I have even dreamed of hcljiing in the coming of such 
a lime; I do try to help it all I can.” 

“ A man must have some fair amount of sclf-conccit, mustn’t 
lie, to believe that he can do much towards the bringing on of the 
good time coming? Take my advice, and don’t wait for that; it 
will ^ome without your help or mine if it is to come,” Christmas 
said rather sdntentioiisly, for ho began to think his companion’s 
ideas of himseif a litllo alisurd. 

“I have great faith in the future,” Nat declared with a 
vehement effort to pump up again his old enthusiasm. 

“So have I—so mnoli faith.that I don’t think it needs any 
guidance from me. Anyhow I must go now—I only hope I 
slian’t find the house locked up.” 

“ Shall I walk Avith you and shaw you the way ? Then if the 
house is locked up you can come back hero, you know.” 

“ Oh, no, thank j^ou. I mustn’t bring you out of your home 
so late. I know the way quite well.” 

Nat came 6ut with him to the door, and they crossed the 
threshold together. The moon had just begun to show itself 
above tho trees amid which the Hckb Avas standing. Both the 
young men looked in the same direction—perhaps at the moon, 
perhaps at the trees that were now so dark in their outlines 
beneath it on the hill. 

“ You don’t feel that sort of thing ? " Nathaniel said suddenly. 
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" What sort of thing ? ” 

“ That discontent with lifo and classes and wealth, and all 
that? You don’t ever sit and think of a better time when 
equality and humanity shall prevail V ” 

" I have been loo busy,” Christmas said, “ and too much out 
of the world—mean out of your world here—and I haven’t had 
time.” • • •* 

"How happy you must'have been out there! You have 
come back to a country wl*ere everything is sacrificed to caste 
and the ascendency of raift; where the aristocrat is everything 
and the man is nothing.” , 

This was a rather favourite j^riod of Nat’s, and ho waxed 
sonorous in the delight of rolling it out to new cars. 

" Eather odd,” Christmas said; “ you are the second person 
with whom I have exchanged a word on the condition of England 
since I came to this country; and the first man said exactly 
the opposite of all you are saying now. lie insis*tod tliat England 
was given over to Radicalism and Red Republicanism, equality, 
socialism, the rights of man, and I don’t well know wliat else, 
and that there wore no such things as gentlemen in the country 
now.” 

" But I suppose ho was an aristocrat himself? ” 

" He seemed to think lio was or ought to bo; I don’t know.” . 
" There it is, yon SCO; ho growls because humanity dares to 
approach too near to tho bars of his privilege! If ho felt the 
realities as wo do! If he knew what Ciisto still is hero!” and 
Nat gazed wildly in the direction of tho moon or the Hall—it 
might have been either. " But it’s no matter. Tho thing must 
end some time. There is a world elsewhere.” 

“ You seem to me to bo cut out lor au orator,” ^id ChriStmas, 
smiling. • 

" I have sometimes tried to speak—but it’s no matter. No 
more of that. I detain you. Good-night.” 

Christmas hade his new friend a hasty good night and hurried 
away. lie did not want Nat Cramp to accompany him. He 
wanted to walk alone in tho moonlight up that road under the 
trees, and ho meant to pass Jliss Lyle’s gate, late though it was, 
and go on until ho should reach tlio gate of the grounds, amid 
which tho Hall stood. Whatto ilothcre? Nothing, except to pace 
up and down slowly^beforc the gate a few times, and look in and 
see some trees and shnibs. In one sense ho was farther from the 
Hall there than if ho had been at Nat Cramp’s door, for now ho 
could not even see the rooifir any part of the Hall. But ho could 
see tho trees which perhaps now s^ie saw, and he was nearer to 
her by a few hundred yards than before—and what need*to ex¬ 
plain more fully how Christmas delighted and teased himself 
with the absurdities which have teased and delighted all genera- 
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tions of men ? One sensation had lingered with him all the day, 
pervading and suffusing all his other emotions like a perfume: 
the thought that ho had carried her for a moment in his arms. 

He wanted to be alone, too, that he might think over some¬ 
thing Nat Cramp had said. “ You,” that is, Christmas, " are a 
gentleman, anyhow.” This was exactly what now tormented the 
mlhd of our ingSifiu. Am I, he asked himself, what people here 
would call a gentleman ? lie was /lot without a full conviction 
that in the better sense of the word^liis father’s son was a true 
gentleman, or ought to be. His futheE^had always seemed to him 
the very type and picture of a dignified, self-reliant gentleman, 
, with high culture and refined Pastes; and Miss Lyle had called 
him the finest gentleman she ever saw. Christmas knew well 
enough, from liis reading of English journals and books, that the 
education his fattier had given him was much broader and better 
than that which young English gentlemen usually receive. 
Christmas knew several languages and their liest literature, and 
he had^iad a good scientific education too. lie know something 
of music; he knew a good deal about trade and commerce, and 
had ideas on steam and machinery and navigation. lie was 
perhaps a little vain of having seen so much more of the round 
world than most young men of his ago. Tiierefore ho was by no 
jncans wanting in modest good opinion of himself. But would 
all this do much for him in English society if ho had not birth 
and position ? Would he, in short, bo received on equal terms 
among the London people whom Sir John Challoner know V Tie 
had been very pliilosoiihicarabout distinctions of class jvhero Nat 
Cramp was concerned; but his philosophy could do little to fence 
his own breast against doubt and vexation. 

Of^ll this he had never thought in Japan, or even in Jjondon 
when ho first came there. Ho had looked upon London as the 
playground of his first great holiday; and ho had loved it and 
his free life and his chambers and the goddess on his painted 
coiling. lie envied n«t a king: he was the equal of any man. 
Only a few hours have passca away and a girl has smiled a 
kindly smile upon him; and already what a craven he is becom¬ 
ing, and how he vexes himself about his position, and his lack of 
position, and jvhat people will think of him, and all the rest of 
it! Is this the first flower of thaj; passion of love which is, or is 
supposed to be, all ennobling; and does Love in this case begin^ 
by threatening to turn a brave young man into a snob ? Alas ( 
it is to be owned that the birth even of love takes place amid 
some ignoble associations, and is an event all poetic and 
sublime. 

This sort of feeling, however, was only Christmas’s nightly 
tormentor as yet. Every night it came out of its cave within his 
breast, like the hag out of the chest in the room of the merchant 
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Abudah, in the " Tales of the Genii,” which people once used to 
read, and vexed and tormented him. As yet it scarcely ventured 
to brave the light of day and tho voices of bright companionship. 
For if earth ever hold a liappy youth, that fortunate boy was 
Chiistraas Pembroke during the fow enchanted daystliat followed 
his arrival in Durewoods. 

Tliis was the progi-amme of his oewpations. After brcal^st 
he walked or drove or weiit in the boat with Miss Cliallohcr. 
After luncheon ho walked q^* drove or went in tho boat with Miss 
Challoncr. Late in the ciening Miss Challonor sat in the balcony 
with Miss Lyle, and he stood behind them. He then accompanied 
Miss Challonor to her gate, dnd perhaps even to tho door of her, 
house; for although sometimes her manservant and maidservant 
ogothor came to escort her, and tho latter was never absent, and 
^iho roads about Durewoods on a summer’s night were os safe as 
^tho corridors in Miss Challoner’s own house, yet Cliristmas could 
'not think of allowing tho young lady to brave Ahe dangers of tho 
outer world without his protecting arm to ensure her safety. 
Added to all these occasions of happy meeting. Miss Cualloncr 
more than once came arid dined with Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lyle looked on at all this with eyes of half-melancholy 
amusement, blended with a certain distrust. But she saw nothing 
better for her to do than to let things take their course. SliQ 
know that Marie Challoner was not a coquette in any sense of the 
word, and she did not believe tho girl had any sort of inflam¬ 
mable matter in her heart. Marie had a fi;pc, friendly, half-boyish 
sort of nature which at least for the present seemed to turn with 
impatience and even contempt from sentimentalisms and love- 
making. It was Miss Lyle who, observing the scornful way in 
which the girl was accustomed from her very chiWhood fb di-op 
tho acquaintances she had suddenly taken up if they proved im- 
interesting, and her indifference to flirtations and sentiment, had 
called her Dear Lady Disdain after Shakespeare’s Beatrice. 
Some time, Miss Lyle thought, she will really bo touched to tho 
heart, and then her love will perhaps be profound and passionate, 
but the time is not yet. It was clear that Christmas Pembroke 
had not touched her, and Mi^ Lyle thought that since they had 
come together somewhat against her inclination, tl^o safest course 
she could take was to let thcpi meet freely as friends without 
even a hint of danger. In any case the danger would only be to 
j^oor Christmas’s heart: and he—^well, ho must bnly get over it. 
He is very young, she thought, and ho will have time and chance 
enough to recover and to form now impressions; and men survivo 
deeper wounds-^and woidSn too, she thought. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Challoner, who had always kept his 
daughter secluded away at Durewoods in order that she might 
not come upon London until he had settled all the conditions 
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under which she could best make an impression and had the 
people in his mind whom she was to impress, heard without any 
alarm of her acquaintance with young Pembroke. Marie wrote 
to him a long letter every morning, and as every letter contained 
a great deal about Mr. Pembroke and his goodness and his 
cleverness and so forth, Sir John was easy in his mind. Had she 
motioned him oijco and then not again perhaps her father might 
have been a little uneasy, but the free and frequent descriptions 
of the now acquaintance sot his mmd at rest. Perhaps if ho 
could have seen his daughter seated on the grass while this 
handsome young man reclined near her and looked into her eyes 
when they were not turned osa his and looked away when they 
were, ho might not have boon quite so tranquil. Perhaps if h 
had scon the expression of deep interest with which she listenc 
while Christmas-warmed into eloquence about his future caree 
and the great things ho hoped to do under the impulse of a’ 
inspiration which ho did not venture to define—^perhaps Sir John 
might have seen good cause to hasten his coming to Durewoods. 
Yet there would have been no need so far as any interests of his 
were concerned. Mario Chal loner’s bosom rose and fell with 
regular and trdnquil respiration, her pulse temperately beat time 
and made healthful music. 

, But poor Christmas! Never in life was youth more pro¬ 
foundly and passionately in love. Ho was so happy now and had 
such free access to her society tliat he did not yet know all the 
depth of his wound. ^Ile will feel it soon: ho will know that ho 
has it in his heart. Now his new happiness keeps his pulses 
stirring and life is all ecstasy—in the day. When lie walks out 
late of nights to smoko a cigar as ho did on the night when ho 
literacy fell iis with Nat Cramj^for Miss Lyle allows of no cigars 
in her little cottage—^he is stricken by a terrible foreboding of 
the blank sort of life he is to lead when ho goes back to London 
and has the painted goddess on the ceiling—the ceiling ho was 
proud of the other da}^—for his only present divinity I A sicken¬ 
ing sensation passes through hhn as he asks himself what possi¬ 
bility there is for him but disappointment. Our young hero is 
not merely a young fool. He know the strength of his own feel¬ 
ings just as he know what weight ho could lift or what distance 
he could walk. Ho know that lys present emotion had nothing 
to do with the light and passing sentiment which a raw young 
man mistakes for first love. 

Miss Lyle was wholly mistaken when she rested her hopes 
for his safety upon Mane Cliall jner’s untouched heart. He would 
have had a hundred times more chan6e of escape in the beginning 
if the ^rl bad been a little in love with him or had been flirting 
with him. She would have been timid, embarrassed, reticent in 
the first instance, unreal in the second. But now she gave to 
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him in tlieir conversation witli entire unrestraint all tlio full 
freshness of her intelligence, her broad liberal nature, her 
emotional sincerity. A girl in love cannot help, consciously or 
otherwise, deceiving Iier lover. Her timidity compels her to 
half-concealment, or her longing to please him leads her to assume 
what she has not. Marie Challoncr had no such need or \«y. 
Christmas saw her intellect and her nature exactly os they were. 
And even had ho not loved her, ho must have admired her, and 
must have felt sure that sijcli a woman could give him the life 
companionship which hisrfiaturo would have sought. There are 
first-love natures, if one maj use sncli a phrase—natures that 
never take fire until the one, dk Einc, comes w'ith tho torch. ‘ 
'Clicso are rare natures anyhow—and when tlio}’’ arc found, are 
loiind more often, perhaps, in men than in women; but they do 
exist, and arc very practical realities. Such a nature will move 
on for twenty years from Iho supposed lirst-Iovo season, and 
never glow under any influence until tho rigtit one, die Eine, 
comes, and never glow at all if she does not come, llutdet her 
show herself when ho is at tho first tlircsliold oC youth, and the 
inextinguishahlo fire lights up that moment. There is a story of 
a beautiful alabaster lamp which would allow no candlo to burn 
williin it, and tho king and the queen and all tho princesses, 
sagc.s, courtiers, magicians, priests, and whnt not, came to try ’ 
■what couhl bo done, and they could do nothing; and so tlic 
beautiful lamp was given up as a bad job in lamprnaking and lay 
neglected on tlio table, until one day asiraagor girl, there for the 
first time, took it up and breathed lightly by chance on it; and 
suddenly its taper burned, and couid never after bo put out. 
Houbtlcss had sho come that way tho very first day jt wouldjiavo 
answered to her iusi)iration just as well. 

Tor tho present, however, Christmas Pembroke is happy—in 
the day. Sometimes in their walks they—ho and sho—come upon 
Nathaniel Cramp, glooming about in lonely places; and Mario 
is always friendly and sweet to him, and Nat’s face brightens. 
Nat and his mother have l)een up* to tho Hall once again to see 
‘ Mario, and Marie has taken good care to bo punctual this time, 
^and not to keep them waiting for lior. Also Nat has been invited 
by Miss Lyle to tea, and Mario is there—and Christmas of course 
?—and Nathaniel has at first co^iportcd hiiftself with a proud 
^humility rather odd and absurd to see, but ho has jihawed under 
friendly influences, and been happy; and Christmas and he went 
phat night in companionship to smolco their cigars, and Nat can- 
toot help liking Christmas ji^d thinking him a nice unaffected 
fellow—and Nat is very imserablc. 

I One memorable morning—memorable at least to OhristmaB-— 
kiss Challoncr brought a piece of nows which everybody ought 
|o have expected. 
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“ Papa is coming to-night, at last, Miss Lyle; and bringing 
all manner of people with him. I am so delighted, and disap¬ 
pointed. I wish he had come alone,” 

" Do you expect him to settle down quietly in the country 
with no companionship but yours, my dear ? ” Miss Lyle asked. 

“ I do expect it sometimes; but I suppose it is an idlo 
thought. I couW alwaj^ bo so happy with him. We have 
always been such friends. Miss Ly*lo, lie and I. AVo can talk of 
everything; and ho suits me so well because ho allows such 
splendid liberty of opinion, and neve# wants people to think in 
grooves.” • 

“ You will have to think ih grooves when you go to London, 
Marie.” 

‘"Then I sj^all exhibit my ideas performing in'grooves for 
the outer world, and relieve ray mind when I am alone with 
papa. I don’t know that I am delighted at the prospect of a 
London season,*but I suppose I shall got used to it. I do know 
that I shall always bo glad when the time comes round for 
returning to Durewoods—and to you, Miss Lyle.” 

“ People always say that sort of thing—girls, I moan,” said 
Miss Lyle. “ The day you are leaving for London, Marie, find 
your favourite spot in Durewoods, and look long at it, and take 
a tender farewell of it. You will never see it again! ” 

“Never see it again—my Durewoods? Miss Lyle, do you 
sit there so calmly and smile so blandly at mo and prophesy my 
<lcath before I even fcomo of age ? ” 

“ No, dear, not so. What I moan is that the same girl who 
now looks at Durewoods will never look at it again. That’s all. 
JluUyou ligye to dree your weird, you know, like all the other 
young w'omen.” 

Mario mtfdo no answer, and there was silence for a moment. 
Then Miss Lylo, looking up, saw to her surprise tliat there were 
tears iu Marie’s dark eyes, and that sho was trying to conceal 
them. This was a •feensitivepess for which Miss Lylo had not 
given her credit. 

“ My Durewoods! ” Mario murmured in a low tone as if to 
herself. They were now in the •balcony, and her eyes seemed 
to absorb ttio scene with the eager, craving gaze of an aflfection 
which is about to Fose the loved object. 

At that jnoment Christmas Pembroke entered, and inter¬ 
rupted the conversation. Miss Challoner and he were going out 
together. In that irregular little colony Miss Challoner might 
be said to call for her cavalier qS mornings instead of being 
waited on by him; the reason was that as Miss Lyle hardly ever 
wont out it had long been Marie’s habit to call in upon her any 
morning at any hour—and the visit of Christmas Pcmbrolm 
made no change in their ways. 
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Christmas hciird the news of Sir John Ohalloner’s coming, 
nnd he felt that his time of abiding in a terrestrial paradise was 
gone. He looked from the balcony over the scene, and the sky 
seemed somehow to grow dark. 

“ I think we are going to have rain,” he said. 

“ Oh, no; the sky looks bright and beautiful,” Marie remon¬ 
strated, still mentally hugging her DuMWOods., ^ 

“ Does it ? ” Ho looked moodily down. Miss Lyle looked 
keenly at him, and believed ghe read him like a book. 

“ Who are coming witlj your papa, Marie ? ” 

“ Captain Cameron—you remember him. Miss Lyfo—and Mrs. 
.Soagi’avcs, his sister, and one dt two other persons too tedious to 
mention.” 

“ Anybody in particular ? ” 

” No; I think not. Some people whoso names T don’t know.” 

“ Names of men, dear, or names of women ? ” 

“ Of both, Miss Lyle. I hardly noticed who they wore. I 
shall have enough of them soon.” 

” Very likely. Now don’t lose this bright morning. 1 don’t 
want Mr. Christmas hero, to miss any chance of stamping Durc- 
woods on his memory.” 

Thus admonished they went forth, and found the faithful 
jilerliii waiting in his boat for tlicm. Christmas was moody and , 
sententious for some time. 

” Will you come to the hollow in the wood, where we went 
that first day ? ” ho said, abruptly. , 

" If you wish. I am always glad to go there.” 

Merlin mode for the shore, and admonished them as they 
were getting out with his favourite caution, “None quick,” 
which was his way of advising people to go noif quickly but 
slowly. 

” Short—none long! ” he added. High tide, la limonadt! ” 
and he gesticulated dramatically to signify that the water would 
soon be high and billowy. • 

Christmas thought of the happy chance which on that first 
day enabled and emboldened liim to hear Miss Challoner in his 
arms through the surf. Tliis day he did not believe ho should 
Jiave the courage oven if need were. 

They entered the wood anj began the ascent, ho rather 
silent, she doing her best to keep up a conversation, but now 
and then glancing in wonder at him. They reached the little 
hollow. 

" I am tired,” said she, and sat on a great moss-covered stone. 

“ Of the walk ? ” ho asl^ gloomily. 

” Of the walk up-hill. And perhaps of the day altogether. 
You are not a good companion, t^day, Mr. Pembroke. Why is 
that ? ” 
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“ I am Borry I cannot amuse you better,” he began. 

“ So am I. Why are you so strange ? ” 

'* I ought to leave this place,” he said, not looking at her. 

“ I am passing my days hcfe in idleness. I ought to have been 
in London long before this doing something.” 

“ You ought not to stay too long here/’ she said, “ that is 
ce?tain. This place is no4 for you—I mean for any young man 
of spirit and energy. But I suppose Miss Tiylo would have been 
disappointed if you had gone any ^oncr. And you have not 
been here much more than a week, afttr all.” 

" I shall go to-morrow—early ijj the morning.” 

, “ Oh! please don’t do tlijA, or I shall be so disappointed. 

You will not ? IMJss Lylo won’t let you if I ask her.” 

“ Why should you ask her ? ” 

“ Because I iVant 3’'ou to know papa, and him to know yoir, 
and you both to like each other. I liave set my heart on that.” 

“ You are very kind,” murmnred poor Cliristmas sullenly, 
.and wgiidcring how ho could bo sullen with such friendly dark 
eyes looking earnestly at him. 

*' You don’t seem glad that papa is coming. Why is that ? 
I thought you would have been glad.” 

“ It is because I am selfish,” Chrisimas said, with gallant 
•sclf-conqucst, ‘^because when Sir John Clialloncr comes, and his 
friends, I shall not sco so much of you.” 

" Why not, if you wish? Pajia will bo glad to seo you every 
hour of the day if yog like. IIo lilccs everybody whom I like— 
not a great demand upon his good nature, lor I don’t like many 
people.” 

Christmas was softening. 

“ llut wo ^an’t walk together, and como to this place this 
way,” ho said. • " There Avill bo always people. Your timo will 
be always taken up. And then I must go to liondon. And 
then this is the first holiday I have ever had, Miss Challoncrr 
and it is nearly ovcr.4? 

" Yes,” she said gravely, ^'‘it is nearly over for both of us; 
but we could not be always making holiday. I envy you, who 
aro going to London to do someyiing. I am going to London 
soon, and Migs Lyle has been tilling mo this morning with tho 
saddest forebodings.* She speal^ as if I were to bo transformed 
into a different creature the moment I go to Loudon, and wero 
never to care for this place any more.” 

“I suppose it must be so,” Christmas said, gloorailj', and iii 
tho tone of one on whom a long cxp^ienco of London life had 
wrought a stem conviction. 

“ You are as melancholy a prophet as she! I defy augury. 
No power on earth can change me to this dear place.” 

“ I am afraid I was not thinking of Bui'owoods.” Ho spoko 
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with his eyes turned away, and ho kept harpooning at the 
mosses of the rock with Marie's parasol, which he was can*ying 
for her. 

“ Of what, then, were you thinking ? and what is it that 
must bo ? ” 

I was thinking that when you go to London your time will 
all bo occupied; and you will have ^o many, friends; and ybu 
will forget me.” 

** Why should I forget ;jrou ? I have often told you that T 
don’t care about people i^ general; and I thought we had sworn 
an eternal friendship.” • 

“ Do such friendships lasf ? ” • 

“ With me, I think so. I haven’t had much cxporionco, but * 
1 think so; if people trust me, and believe in mo. Why should 
I forget you, and those days ? I propose to tnyself to follow 
your career always, and to bo glad ^rlicn yon do groat things. 
We shall see you in London often, of course.” , 

Christmas looked imploringly into her eyes. He could not, 
boy that ho was, mistake the earnest and friendly expression 
that ho saw there. She was very kind to him. She wished 
indeed to bo his friend—and ho was in lovo with her! If there 
had been one gleam of alarmed emotion in her eyes, if one tinge 
of colour had risen too quickly on her checks, if her eyelids had^ 
drooped oven an instant as he looked at her, the poor lad must* 
have broken out in a rhapsodical declaration of his lovo for her. 
How near she was to hearing the first ^vowal of a man’s pas¬ 
sionate lovo for her, and as wild a torrent of lovo delirium as 
ever insane mortal poured forth! One instant of struggle went 
on in tho young man’s heart, and then his chief desire came to 
bo that she should not know it. There, if she c(Pald only have 
understood, was the first step in his manhoods career—earnest, 
truly, of honest things to come. He had conquered his emotions 
—at least ho had stifled thorn. Ho crushed them down in his 
heart, trampled on them, stamped thcnc^ into silence, and she 
knew nothing then. • 

“ I’ll love her all the same,” ho seemed to protest to his own 
heart. “ I’ll lovo her as much as I like. She can’t hinder that; 
and she shall never know.” * 

So he talked of their meeting in London, and of things in 
general, and the place and tlio*sconery, and what not; and they 
turned to leave the hollow. A little sweetbriar •branch had en¬ 
tangled itself in tho sleeve of her dress; ho removed it for her, 
and when she was not looking he hid it in his breast. _ They 
wont down the hill tog^er, and found the boat waiting for 
them, and there was no need to lift Marie into it this time. 

Nat Cramp was wandering moodily among tho trees. Ho 
saw tho youth and maiden coining down, and he fled from tho 
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Bight into the woods. Despite the honesty of his better natnie, 
he was inclined to gird and swear against the haughty and 
happy young swell who might walk with Miss Challoner. “ He 
a handsome fellow,” Nat owned with bitterness of heart; and 
he fiercely envied Christmas Pembroke, who began to feel as if 
it would be a relief to him to be ordered for execution. 


CHAPTER ^Vlil. 

A PBIBSTESS OP THE FUTURE. 

That evening Christmas, sitting with Miss Lyle in the balcony, 
talked to her of his speedy return to London. 

" You arc right to go, my dear,” she said, " and it would be 
only selfish of me to wish you to remain here any longer. But 
wo havd established a friendship, Chris, and every now and then 
you will come down here and spend a day with me. You will 
not feci that you are alone in the world, at all events; nor shall 
I. It makes mo happy to have found the son of my old friend. 
I owe him so much, and I can only try to work the debt out by 
(loing my best to help his son. That is the steamer coming in, 
is it not?” 

Christmas had, despite of himself, been closely watching the 
approach of the steamer. But when she got to the landing place 
on the pier she could not be seen from the balcony, and therefore 
Christmas could neither know whom she brought nor who went 
to mecA her. • 

“I suppose .Sir John Challoner is in her,” Miss Lyle said. 
“I want you to know Sir John Challoner; he could be very 
useful to you in London.” 

“ I don't think 1 (;p,re to know people who aro very rich,” 
said Christmas, “and proud, and all that. I suppose he is a 
proud sort of man, and I don't want to bo patronised, Mish 
L yle.” 

“ Still, I should like you to kndw Sir John Challoner. You 
will find him ftitercstipg; ho is a^ remarkable man. I don't say 
that you will like him in everytliing.” 

Do you like him ? ” Christmas asked bluntly. 

" My dear Mr. Christmas! an acquaintanceship like that of 
Sir John Challoner and myself is not to bo wrapped up in the 
word like or dislike. I couldn't finislThim off in that easy sort 
of way. You might as well ask mo if I like or dislike the 
ground, or the trees, or the lapse of years, or the law of gravita¬ 
tion, or something of the kind. You ore free to form any 
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opinion, and to like or dislike him as the impression comes. I 
have heard of his doing many good things; 1 never heard of his 
doing anything bad. lie is a successful man, Chris-very suc¬ 
cessful—^they say.” 

“ I suppose so. My father knew him, I think you said, Miss 
Lyle?” 

Your father and Challoncr and J started in life togethef; 
wo were all friends, and we were all poor. Wo separated, and 
went on our foors-errands—some of us. Two of us sought 
success after our own heart*and found it, and 1 hope it has done 
us good. It was a fine^thing when it came, and worth the 
sacriiico truly! One of us dbcliqpd to push for any success; 
and if life were a fairy stoiy, Chris, ho would liavo been sure 
to find it first and best of all; but then ho didn’t. You will 
know all about it some time, but for the present 1 want you to 
judge Sir John Challoner for yourself. Mow do you like his 
daughter ? ” ^ 

Truth to say, Christmas had been expecting some "question 
about Miss Challoncr all the time, and had been schooliilfe him¬ 
self to bear it. He looked boldly up into Miss Lyle’s face and 
said— 

“ I like her very much. She is a very clever girl, I think, 
and quite unafifected. I have known so few girls. Miss Lyle, 
that it isn’t much of a compliment to say I like her the best or 
any I ever mot, but I do all the same.” 

" I am glad to hear it.” Miss Lyle had looked somewhat 
anxiously into his face. " Nothing could fiavo pleased me more. 
I hope you will always bo friends. I believe, for all people say, 
that there can be friendship between man and woman; and you 
and she ought to bo good friends.” • • 

So the subject passed away, and Miss Lyle was evidently 
relieved. Christmas felt, with a certain drawback of shame and 
with much pain, that his pious fraud had succeeded, and that ho 
had played with success thus far the part of Spartan boy, which 
he had imposed upon himself. •When ho left Moi'ie Challoncr 
that day he had rigorously made up his mind that come what 
would ho would not move through life a disappointed lover 
craving for compassion. • 

Perhaps there are occasions when the ^ercul«s-choice of a 
man’s whole career depends nof so much on what ho really is as 
on what he gives himself out to be, even to himself. A modern 
soldier, whose name has become almost proverbial for reckless 
dash in battle, has left it on record that he was terribly afraid in 
his first battle, but that h^ pretended to be fearless, forced him¬ 
self to believe accordingly, and so learned to got rid of fear in 
the end. Suppose ho had been perfectly sincere from the first, 
might he not Imve remained a coward to the last 2 The necessity 
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of keeping up the reputation which he had voluntarily assumed 
rescued and, in time, regenerated him. Something like a similar 
crisis had now presented itself for the choice of Christmas Pem¬ 
broke. If he had given way and confessed himself, it is only 
too likely that the strength and backbone of his character 
would have given way, and he would have been a limp and 
n^vcless creature all hisilifo through. There may have been 
witliin him some instinctive knowledge of this inspiring him. 
He may have thought, It is Now or^Ncver with me; yield now 
and yield over.” It may have been wounded youthful pride, so 
infinitely mofo sensitive and exacting than the tempered pride of 
later years, toned down by many* shocks. It may have been 
some melancholy conviction that his father hadi for whatever 
cause, dispensed with the reward of love, and borne his modest 
life with patience and without complaint. Bo the cause or 
causes whatsoever might be, the Ilcrcules-choice of Pembroke's 
life was made. . 

Nothing said by anybody, oven by Miss Challoncr herself, 
could alter the reality. If she loved him their future might look 
difficult and cloudy enough, for she was ricli no doubt, and her 
father was said to be ambitious, and ho, Christmas, was com¬ 
paratively poor and had all his way to make; but the future 
,would at least bo their future. But now ho had simply to walk 
his own way alono. No power on earth could alter the plain 
fact that she did not love. The one only thing left for him to do 
was to conceal his wqjind, and let none bo distressed by it but 
himself. 

To himself, however, Christmas made full confession. He 
recompensed himself for his Spartan-boy endurance when other 
eyes \fero on Wm, by crying out, metaphorically at least, to him¬ 
self. Next day. he went out and mooned about the woods. Ho 
did the shabbiest things, we are ashamed to say, and we only tell 
of them because he too had the grace to be sometimes ashamed 
of them, and to try ap^ not to do them again. For example, ho 
ought to have resolutely avoided coming in the way of Mario, 
and yet ho hung that day about the places where he might 
perhaps meet her, even though ho knew that if he were to see 
her then she must have some companions whom ho would have 
hated to meef. He started when ho heard a sound of footsteps, 
and felt as if the most painful and humiliating thing that could 
occur to liim would be to be found by her and her friends lurk¬ 
ing about her father's gates. Then he grew angry with himself, 
and wont away; and again ho told himself that ho didn’t want 
to meet her, didn't wish to meet heit* just then, and that there 
was not the least chance of his meeting her; and so he passed 
by the gate again defiantly. Such odd blendings of strength and 
weakness had this poor young lover, such brave and resolute 
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self-repression, such sudden fits of incapacity to struggle against 
himself. Many of us were young once, and may remember some 
such unheroic moments. 

Meanwhile, during his fluctuations and wanderings, Mario 
Challoner did pass out of her father’s gate, bright, happy, and 
full of pleasant talk; and Christmas missed seeing her. She mis 
going with her father and two of his friends to pay Miss Lyic^a 
visit. They stayed a long time; so long, that when Christmas 
returned to Miss Lyle’s ho /ouiid them there still. Fortunately, 
ho was told by Janet wlien ho entered that such^visitors were 
with Miss Lyle, and that b1i|^ wished to see him, and so ho was 
prepared for the little ordeal. Tift room seemed full of flickering 
faces as he entered, among which ho only saw distinctly that of 
Marie Challoner, with her beaming eyes of friendly welcome. 
He had a vague consciousness of being called up to Miss Lyle by 
Miss Lyle herself, and being presented to Sir John Challoner, 
and hearing Sir John say that they had met by clmnco before, 
and that he knew Christmas’s father long ago. Then Clyristmas 
dropped out of the group somehow, and Miss Challoner gave him 
licr hand, and said something friendly; and ho saw that Sir John, 
bending over Miss Lyle's chair, was engaging himself wholly in 
conversation with her, and ho was wontiering vaguely who the 
strangers were, when one of them, a man, turned round, anrl# 
there was a mutual recognition. 

Hullo! ” cxiilaimcd Cai)tain Cameron, “ this is a surprise! 
My friend Pembroke iierc? ]\ly gallant young friend and 
auxiliary! Why, Miss Lyle, there is a magic about you which 
produces these things. Nov/” this gives me an opportunity f had 
long been looking for. Pembroke, oblige me—this way. I w'aiit 
to present you to my sister, Mrs. Scagraves. I say, Isabef? ” 

Isabel turned round and showed to Christmas a somewhat 
faded and thin but rather ])retty face, wdth cheek bones a little 
high, probably in evidence of her Scottish origin, and largo 
hollow eyes. She wore her reddish yellow hair in a kind of 
elaborate unkemptness over hef forehead like a thatch. Her 
waist was so arranged by nature or art as to seem to begin im¬ 
mediately beneath her arms^and her dress descended long and 
lank from girdle to heel. As far as one might judge she seemed 
to have reduced her attire to the minimunf of possibility in the 
matter of petticoats, and might be described as sheatlied rather 
than draped iu the tawny-green garment which covered the un¬ 
interrupted slenderness of her long form. Mrs. Seagraves 
usually hold her head on mo side and spoke from under eyes half 
covered by their languid 1ms. 

“ Isabel,” said Captain Cameron, “ allow mo to present to you ' 
my very dear young friend Mr. Pembroke, of whom I have often 
told you. Pembroke, my sister is an advanced woman, as she 
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calls it, and I dare say yon agree in all her views: all you young 
people do now, I believe.” 

I hope Mr. Pembroke is of advanced views,” said Mrs. Sea- 
•graves, extending her hand with especial graciousness. “ Indeed 
I know ho is; I can read it in his eyes. Miss Challoner—but 
please mayn’t I call you Marie ? Oh, do let me call you Marie; 
it% so sweet. I may call^ou Marie—may I not? ” 

While appealing to Mario for her consent, which had been 
asked and readily accorded two or fhree times that morning, 
Mrs. Seagraves held Pembroke’s haiicLin hers and would not 
release it, and Christmas began to feci awkward and to fancy 
that ho must look ridiculous^ MUrio being thus appealed to, 
looked round, and Christmas could see a gleam of humour in her 
expression. She almost smiled at him, and ho could not help 
smiling in answ'e». Mrs. Seagraves was too much occupied in her 
own conceits even to suspect that anybody could see anything to 
smile at in her. . 

“ Mario, then—oh, yes, Mario! You can see by his eye&— 
Mr. Pembroke’s eyes—that he has enlightened views of things. 
Don’t you like his eyes ? ” 

Mr. Pembroke seems to have good sight,” said Mario. 

" Yes, thanlv you, I liavo pretty good sight,” the inspected 
young man acknowledged. 

“But your views, Mr. Pembroke? You are advanced. I 
know. You have thought of things—^you are not like other 
young men. I do so likp young men who have thought of things.” 

_ “I don’t know that I have thought very much of anything,” 
said Christmas; “and what arc advanced views, Mrs. Seagraves ?” 

“ Oh, you know. Not limited views; not narrow. Boundless, 
you kifbw^—^fi'oe. No cramping conventionalities. Freedom from 
the world’s restraints and trammels! Of course I don’t mean 
freedom from all restraints—oh, no, that would never do, and I 
am the last person to approve of that. But from some restraints— 
6omo restraints—^thoso.that cramp; those that repress-” 

“ Didn’t some great man say that only in law can the spirit 
find freedom ? ” Mario asked. She knew it was Goethe, but did 
not care to seem too learned. 

“ Did he ? Only in law—is it ?-*can the spirit find freedom ? 
How very delightful !t-I do like that. No, I don’t exactly like it, 
because I don’t quite agree with it:; but of course we must have 
law. Not narrow law—that we protest against—but free law— 
the law of freedom! Yes, that is it, the law of freedom. That 
is what we want.” Mrs. Seagraves was quite happy at having 
found a phrase. “ That is what your^eat man meant, Marie— 
. the law of freedom. Don’t you think so, Mr. Pembroke ? ” 

“I should say that was exactly what he meant,” said 
Pembroke# ■ 
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** Marie, you lioar ? Mr. Pembroke agrees with me that that 
was what he meant, your groat man.” 

I am sure Mr. Pembroke is an authority,” Miss Challoncr 
said gravely. 

Of course he is, dear. Anybody with such an expression, 
and such clear, enlightened views, would be an authority, ^u 
see our great difficulty of the future^s to reconcile freedom md 
law. But if you have the Law of Freedom the problem is 
solved. Freedom and Lftfv—law in freedom—don’t you see? 
That was what your graat man meant. You must find me out 
his name?” - 

“ I think it was Goethe,’’ said Christmas, whose father had 
W’ell grounded him in great authors and sayings. 

“ Goethe! Of course, how very like Goethe ! I do so love 
Goethe!—at least I used to love him long ago* but now I don't 
love him; oh, no! I don’t like him at all! That is, I like him, 
you know, of course —wo all do; but I don’t believe in him 
quite so much. A conservative intellect, a little narrow~no, not 
narrow—perhaps I shouldn’t say that; but narrow for him, 
narrow for what he ought to have been. Wo are so very advanced 
now, I have quite given up German philosophy of that time— 
not given it up, you know; I don’t mean that—but I don’t read 
it quite so much. You have read a great deal, Mr. Pembroke, j 
am sure.” 

“ We had nothing to do in Japan but to read. We had hardly 
any society. But I ought to have read more than I did.” 

“ Japan! You have lived in Japan! How very delightful! 
How I should like to live in Japan! No, not to live there, of 
course; but to see it, to travel there. I don’t think I should 
though; they have strange ways there. Don’t tho ladiCs thcro 
—haven’t I read something very strange, and some people would 
call it shocking, perhaps ? How very strange! Perhaps you 
have soon them yourself? But I am sure you have not, and 
then, perhaps, it's not true.” » 

Christmas could not well sfty whether it was true or not, as 
he had not the least idea what Mrs. Seagraves meank 

“ But things are very much advanced in Japan, are they 
not ? ” she went on. “ I ai^ told that the advancement in Japan 
is something marvellous. Not what w» call advancement, of 
course. Oh dear no! Of course not. But still advancement, 
you know. We have been advancing here, Mr. Pembroke, during 
your absence, with giant strides. Well, not perhaps exactly with 
giant strides, because \^en one comes to think of it, we really 
ought to have done a great deal more than we have done, and it 
makes one despondent sometimes. 1 often think we are not 
advancing at all—indeed I do. But we are, you know. Oh, yes, 
we are! It would be very sad if we were not making progress.” 
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I am afraid Mr. rcmbrolce has not qnito formed his opinions 
yet,” Mario said. “Perhaps he doesn’t even know which is 
advancement and which isn’t.” She was maliciously amused. 

“ I don’t believe anybody does,” Captain Cameron interrupted. 
“ Tell you what, Isabel, you ought to adopt somo plan like that 
tjjgy have, or used to liavo, in tlio French army with Iho raw 
recruits to teach them toHcnow right from left: twist a wisp of 
hay round one leg and something else round the other, and 
call out *hay! ’ when they wanted tko follow to move the riglit 
leg, and the name of the other thing, wiiatcvcr it was, wlicn they 
wanted him to move the loft. Let* a wis23 of straw be worn by 
the advanced peor)lo.” • 

“My brother is such a reactionary,” Mrs. Scagraves said, 
smiling sweetly on Pembroke. “ I despair of him. At least I 
don’t despair of Kim. Oh, no! not quite so bad as that. I have 
good hoijcs sometimes for him, if he would amend.” 

“ Like auld Niokic-ben,” said Cameron. “ I aibliiis might, wo 
dinna kpn, still hac a stake.” 

“Oh, for shame, Pobert! How can you speak in such a 
w^ay ? Not that I mind, of course; but still the allusion to auld 
Nickic-ben—Miss Challonor might not like.” 

“ Pooh! My Lady Disdain doesn’t understand a word of it. 
^Vliat do people of this generation in England know about 
burns ? Yon may bet your pile, as the Californians say, tliat 
Miss Marie hasn’t a notion of who Nickie-hen is.” 

“ I am very fond o# Bnrns, and I know that Nickic-ben is-***' 
Pluto, shall wo say! ” Marie promptly replied. 

“ Oil, I do love Burns! and I love auld Nickic-ben, Mrs. 
Seagraves said. “ Not love auld Nickie-ben himself, you know. 
Of coul’so not^what an idea! Bnt the thought, I mean. So 
generous, so enlightened! Not advanced, of course—oh dear 
no ! Very much tlie reverse, in fact. There is no Nickie-ben 
for us, Mr. Pembroke! ” 

“ I am delighted,” CPiristmas answered. 

“ Oh, yes! I foresee that you and I shall agree in most of 
our opinions. You will come and see mo in London ? Ilobort 
has pledged himself for you. I mean to take you with me to the 
Church of the Future.” 

“Why doirt you'call it iho Paulo-post future?” asked 
Captain Cameron. 

“Kobert, how can you? Mr. Pembroke, I know will be 
greatly interested. Wo hope to do great things with the Church 
of the Future; and I shall enlist Mr. ^mbroke. Miss I^le, do 
you know I have already enlisted your young friend, Mr. 
Pembroke, for my Church of the Future ? What a very delightful 
young man he is, and such a charming talker! But one mustn’t 
say 6o->one mustn’t let him hear one say so; ho might be spoilt: 
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young men are so easily spoilt. No, not spoilt, you know. I 
would not say that; but vain, perhaps—vain you would say.” 

" Ho shan’t become vain here,” Miss Lyle said, “ for I shall 
devote myself to undermining any good opinion of himself that 
you may have helped him to form, Mrs. Scagraves.” 

“ You can’t say that ho isn’t a charming talker,” Mrs. Soa- 
graves said, smiling benignly, and with fall sincerity, for she 
really believed that she had had quite a delightful conversation 
with Christmas, whom sho Jiad scarcely once allowed to open 
his lips. . 

"Christmas,” said Miss I^lOi “Sir John Challbnor wishes 
very kindly that you would efino with him to-day. I have told 
him that as this is your very last day here I could hardly sparo 
you all the evening, but I have promised for you that you will 
accompany him and our friends, and tako luncheon at tho Hall.” 

" Then this is your last day—your very last ? ” Miss Challonor 
said. 

" My very last.” 

" Just now,” Sir John said, with gentle correction. You 
will come, Mr. Pembroke ? ” 

" Oh, yes, ho must come,” Mario ordered. 

"I must como, indeed; I am delighted,” said our young 
lover, really filled with delight, and saying to himself that os ho 
had made uj) his mind to bury his love in the most secret and 
profound dei)ths of his heart, the^more friendly ho appeared tho 
lietter. Perhaps in those depths of liis hcagrt there was a feeling 
of unspeakable relief that Captain Cameron was tho only man 
present bosidos Sir John Challonor and himself. There would 
be no pang in seeing Captain Cameron paying friendly attention 
to Lady Disdain. • •> 

As they were going out, Christmas was about to take his 
place straightway by Marie’s side, and indeed sho invited him 
with a look of friendly peremptoriness. But Mrs. Soagraves 
said— , 

" Such steep stops! Mr. Pembroke, do please give me your 
arm. I want to talk with you. Eobort, dear, do give Miss 
Challonor your arm.” 

^ " Thank you. Captain Cameron, but I don’t need any support,” 
said Marie. " I am accustomed to these steps.” *' 

"Of course she disdains my support,” said the brave Legi¬ 
timist. “ The old story I I never could win tho favour of My 
Lady Disdain 1 Challoner, why don’t you have this girl tamed? ” 

“ 1 suppose wo have all helped to spoil her,” Sir John said 
sweetly. " With me she dofe as she pleases. It is the old story 
with me, Cameron; this is tho second generation of it with me, 
Mrs. Seagraves.” 

“Give me your arm^ Captain Cameron. 1 ask it now that 
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I may show how good I am," Mario said, as they came out on 
the road; Mrs. SeagraTes, Pembroke, and Sir John Challoner 
together, Marie and Captain Cameron behind. As they sauntered 
along, Mrs. Soagraves pouring forth her double stream of talk, 
which now laved this side of a question and now that, they came 
upon Nathaniel Cramp lounging drearily along the road. Christ^ 
^las nodded a friendly salute. 

"Surely,” Mrs. Soagraves said—^"oh, surely yes! I do know 
this gentleman ? ” • 

Nat bowed with semi-martial gr^ce, and raised his hat, and 
murmured* uhat he had had thq honour of being presented to 
Mrs. Soagraves in Avenir lisll, Ijondon. 

"Why, of course—how could I have forgotten?—so elo¬ 
quent a speaker, so profound a thinker! This gentleman— 
Mr.-" « 

" Cramp, madam,” Nathaniel .said, driven to bay, and full of 
deep regret that ho could not give any name which had at least 
two syllables in it. 

" Cramp of course—:Mr. Cramp. How could I have forgotten ? 
Such a very remarkable name! No, not remarkable though, jIi 
no, not remarkable in any disagreeable sense, you know—quite 
the contrary; but still a name that one ought not to forget; 
don’t you think so? Mr. Pembroke, this gentleman is one 
of the most earnest supporters of the Church of tho Future.'* 

“Good morning, Natty,” said Marie, now coming up, and 
giving her hand t(^ the blushing lad. “ You never told mo 
anything about your Church of the Future.” 

“ Why—^hullo; ’* exclaimed Captain Cameron; “ if this isn’t 
my freethinking—” he was just on tho vergo of saying 
“bafber” \^4ion he checked himself; "friend of Wigraorc Street! 
I say, young jnan, haven’t wo met in Wigmore Street ? ” 

“ I have seen you there,” said Nat, with lips compressed, and 
defiant; “ Pm not ashamed of it.” 

There was an inig)luntary smile all round. Nat only meant 
to convey that much as he disliked his abandoned profession, he 
did not blush for it; but his words sounded as though he meant 
to disclaim any inclination to blush for having met Captain 
Cameron. 

"Much &bligod,#I*m sure,” said Cameron, with a jolly laugh. 

"I bog your pardon,” Nat said, conquered by tho good 
humour; “I didn’t mean that." (A slight inclination to 
renewed mirth was visible. Marie remained now, however, 
perfectly grave.) "I only meant that I’m not ashamed of 
having been there —but I’ve left itf^now. 1 don’t care for an 
occupation like that.” 

"You are quite right. Natty,” spoke up Marie from the 
gallant Cameron’s arm. " Papa, you know Natty Cramp—^Mrs. 
Cramp’s son ? 1 want you so much to know him.” 
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Hullo, ray Lady Disdain?” Cameron interjected. “I say, 
young fellow, yon look a good deal more like a soldier than like 

a-like a civilian, I mean. You ought to come with me and 

servo the King.” 

I am a Ttepublican,” said Natty; “ I don’t believe in kings.” 

“ How delightful! ” Mrs. Scagraves siyd; “ how very nice not' 
(o believe in kings!” 

“ Pish! ” Captain Cameron objected; “ What docs it matter 
'.vhethor you believe in them <Ii* not, as long as they are there ? 
My good fellow, what’s thfl use of being a Republican where 
there isn’t a Kepublic ? ” • - 

True,” said Nat, “ I admit that?’ lie spoke with a personal 
and grim signiticancc. 

“ilight!” exclaimed Cameron, in mistaken twiimph over a 
supposed concession. “I thought 1 could bring you to somc- 
Ihing. I could make a man of you; I know I could! Never 
mind your father, my Lady Disdain. This young fellow is 
3 nade for war, not finance, I know. He’s in my line, noT Sir 
John’s. Como and fight for a real king and a good cause, 
C Ic Melnotte.” 

This was an unconscious home-thrust, for poor Nat had lately 
been yearning in his secret heart for some such possibilities as 
those that dawned upon the darkness of Claude Melnotte. But 
he thought of the Republic, and the Churcli of the Future, and 
he resolved. ^ 

“ You’re very kind,” he stammered out," and I am very much 
jbliged; but I’m a Republican on principle.” 

“ Good-morning, Natty,” Mario said, coming to the rescue, as 
jho patronising Legitimist now turned scornfully away. '‘•Wo 
shall sec you again—you must come up very soon.”, 

"That’s my Radical barber, Isabel,” Captain Cameron said, 
recovering his good bumonr as they moved away. " That’s the 
fellow I told you of. He seems an honest follow, though a fool.” 

" A barber! ” said Mrs. Scagraves. " How charming—^what 
a very delightful idea! I do so love to know a barber—when he 
hf4,s intellect and high thoughts—not a common barber, of course. 

I never know that barbers liatl such advanced views. I shall 
always love barbers for the future—^not lov© themVeally, you 
know; but feel that they are men and brothers. So very, very 
refreshing!” 
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CHAPTER IX 

"HEB FATII^l LOVED ME—OFT INVITED ME.” 

“I KNEW your fatlici* f5o well,” Sir John Challonor f5akl, ‘Mliat 
I feel as if you and I wore old*ac<iuaiutaiiccK, IVmbroko. 
Miss Lyl(i has told you, of course?^ 

“She told mo that yoUj.and’iny father began life together,” 
said Pembroke. 

Tin's conversation took place in the library of the Ifall, to 
whicli Sir John at once led Pembroke, leaving Cameron and 
somebody else, whose name Christmas did not quite catch, “to 
amuse the ladies while w'e begi]i—or might w'o not almost say 
revive?—an acquaintance.” 

^ She didn’t tell you that w'c were rivals at one time,did she? 
No? Well, I think wo were; and I >va3 not the favourite one, 
Mr. Pembroke, as you may suppose! Wo Avero perhaps a littlo 
estranged at one time, but I think wo remained friends always. 
1 certainly never changed my opinion of your father. Jle had 
great tr.hnts, but no ambition. I had—^well, not much talent, 
and groat ambition. It was perhaps tho old story—the old 
fable; tho hare and the tortoise. Your father ought to have 
made some way in tUc. Ho could have if ho cared about such 
things.’' 

“ Ho was thought very highly of in his own profession,” said 
Chiastmas..- “I have seen his name mentioned in newspapers 
since I camc^ hero.” 

“ No doiibt, no doubt. I heard his name mentioned every 
now and then. But what I mean is that ho might have got on 
here in England if ho had tried.” 

“ But why shourd a man •trouble himself to try for what ho 
docs not value ? ” asked Christmas. 

“ A very sensible question. I have put it often to myself. I 
suppose people say I have succeeded in life, Mr. Pembroke— 
donH they f ” , 

“ Miss Lyle has told mo so. I hardly know anybody else in 
England.” 

“ Well, I have succeeded in a certain sense. I never dreamed, 
when I was a boy, of anything like this,” and Sir John tlircw a 
comprelionsivo glance around hiiil^ taking in, ajiparcntly, not 
merely tho library and tho Hall, Imt his wiiolo worldly position 
and possessions. “ I was a littlo disappointed in early life; and 
I turned my attention then to making a way in tlie world. Will 
you be shocked if I say that I was mainly impelled by a spirit of 
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^ disappointed rivalry witli your father ? I will show him, I said, 

' that I can succeed in something. Strange, is it not? Woll, I 
got on. T went into the great field of modern odrenture—rail¬ 
ways and finance. I married, Mr. Pembroke, for money—strictly 
for money; and I daro say I was happier on the whole than if I 
had married for love. My wife has long been dead, but hei\ 
daughter has taken her place. I hope y§u like my daughter?” 

“ Everybody must,” Christmas replied. 

“ Glad to hear you say so^-I think her perfection, of course. 
People say slio is good-loQjcing, and I know that she is good. 
She is clever, too, and will havo^ambition when she goes a little 
into the world and sees what lito is. • Well, I employed my wife’s 
money for our common advancement. I got into Parliament. I 
made myself useful, and I made myself troublesome; and I am, 
accordingly, a baronet. I am not content; I liji^ro two things 
yet to accorriplish. I want to be in the House of Lords, and I 
want —as a first stop—to be of society.” • 

*‘But you are in society already, surely,” said Christmas, 
conscious in his heart of a vague Wish that Sir John was not 
in society. 

“ Li society, yes; but I said of society. You perceive the 
dififoreuee ? It is considerable; but you have not yet been in 
the way of observing our trivial distinctions. Well, ]\Ir. Pem¬ 
broke, I don’t mind telling the son of an early friend that though 
I am society there, I am hardly yet of ii ; and I mean to be. 
Many Jiings were against mo hitherto. I *vas known to have 
risen from the ranks, of course, and my wife was not a x)crson 
of birth or great culture, though very good and sensible, and 
clever too. My daughter has education as well as talent, and 
she may perhaps—of course, one can’t say—she ^iiay ni^rry 
somebody in and of society. That would bo a good thing, but 
of course shu will always bo free to make her own choice. I 
shouki not pretend to control her in the least. You see my 
ambition, Mr. Pembroke, and perhaps yon don’t think very 
much of it.” * 

“ Oh, I don’t say that; I suppose a man must have ambition 
of some kind—here in England at least,” Christmas answered 
despondingly, and almost regretting ho had ever come to tho 
land where it is not even enough to be in society ii one be not 
also of society. 

“ You’ll find it so, believe me. Even our aristocracy here 
have found it out. The idle days of being a gentleman and nothing 
else have gone by. A duk(^toils at the head of some Govern¬ 
ment department. A marquis’s heir works night and day— 
Whitehall in the morning, the House of Commons at night. Not 
only that, but the youugor sons of the aristocracy are actually 
pushing themselves into business—^into finance, and even into 
trade.” 
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"1 am glad to hear it,” said Christmas, resolving to over¬ 
whelm Natty Cramp with tliis knowledge on the first opportunity, 
hut longing all tho wliilo to be in the drawing-room with the 
ladies. 

There’s a young fellow inside, Eonald Vidal, tho younger 
• son of Earl Taladinc, a very old Norman family—you will meet 
him in a fewmomcnts-'-wlio seems to mo to have a positive genius 
for finance; I am bringing him out. lie is a very clever fellow; 
at ono time he thought of giving himself up to art, and ho shewed 
great pro^iific, but now he is taking to finance. lie wants money, 
Pembroke, but he is of society ;^I have money, but—well, I said 
that before. Yes, I know a^youhger son Avho is a newspaper cor¬ 
respondent and another who is a partner in a colTco warehouse. 
Well, that is a change since your father^s early days and mine! 
TJiat brings tfio back to your own affairs. We must have a long 
talk over them when I return to London; wo should not have 
leisure and quset to-day. You have a profession ? ” 

suppose I might ciill myself a railway engineer, but I don’t 
much like the business, at least hero,” said Christmas. “ I think 
of going back to Japan, or to India.” 

“Oh, no; at least we will think over things first. I can 
perhaps help—or at least advise you. I can tell you many things 
—1 observe life a good deal in intervals of occupation. I want 
you to regard me as a friend, Pembroke, and to consult me freely. 
No, no, don’t let us talk of thanks—^your father’s sou has a claim. 
Como, I w’anted just these few words of talk; the rest will keep 
for London, Shall we find Mrs. Seagraves and Marie?” 

This conversation did not run on as smoothly as it has been 
sotjiown here. Sir John kept moving about the library, taking 
down a bo3k here and there, and inviting Christmas’s attention 
to this or that particular edition. Sometimes he picked up from 
a table or a cabinet some little object of art or curiosity and 
showed it to his visitor; once or twice, as if unconsciously, ho 
took a letter that lay open on his desk, and, asking Christmas if 
he cared about celebrities, iremarked that it was in the hand¬ 
writing of some great Minister or other eminent personage. TWs 
might bo kindly good-nature wishing to amuse its visitor, or it 
might be t]^e ostentation of a nouveau riche. Even a more critical 
observer than Christmas might have found it not quite easy to 
decide which was the impulse. Perhaps Sir John was inspired 
by neither one feeling nor the other, but was only anxious to find 
out what were the tastes of his visitor, as Ulysses tested the incli¬ 
nations of the disguised Achilles. ^ 

“ If you were staying longer in Durewoods,” Sir John said, 

“ I would ask you to make this library your place of study or 
lounge. But you will come here again: you will come here 
again.” 
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, As tlioy loft tlio library, and passed tlironsh halls and cor¬ 
ridors, Sir John still kept drawing Pembroke’s attention to this 
or that object of interest or object that ought to be interesting. 
But if his design in such a course wore to discover what Christ¬ 
mas’s tastes were, ho must have been disappointed, or must havo 
come to the conclusion that Christmas had no tastes at all. For 
the i)oor youth had so much to do with keeping down his feelings 
■ on other subjects that he could not get up any decent seeming of 
interest in pictures, books, or iuriosities. Every sentence of Sir 
John’s friendly and confidential exposition of his own hopes and 
plans seemed to put Christmas iaore and more distinctly outside 
the threshold, so to speak. Marie Clfhlloner had talked so kindly 
and openly to him, that Christmas had felt within his own breast 
something of the gloomy grandeur of a disappointed lover. Sir 
John sc(']ned to have, in tlio easiest and most unconscious manner, 
conveyed to our hero a conviction that even in holding such a 
thought in his secret heart ho was guility of a preposterous 
absurdity. , 

rfir John often leaned in an almost affectionate way on 
Christmas’s shoulder. They came thus to the door of a drawing¬ 
room, were they heard sounds of music. Sir John was talking 
with Christmas in the friendliest confidence. Suddenly, as they 
entered the rooni, as if reminded of himself, he withdrew his arm, 
and resumed at once his habitual manner of composed and some¬ 
what ’.old urbanity. The change was that which would naturally 
be made by a man of warm and genial friendship who neverthe¬ 
less did not choose to wear his heart upon his sleeve. It thus 
impressed Christmas, and he felt grateful for the sincerity of the 
friendship it implied. He was glad of a little friendship just 
, then. • 

Mr. Eonald Vidal was seated at the piano, on which ho had 
been playing, while Mrs. Seagraves and Miss Challoner stood near. 
Captain Cameron was loaning with his manly back against tho 
chiiniicy-piece, and looked as if he had liad enough of music.. 
The moment Sir John and Cliristmas entered the young man 
stopped his playing and twirled himself quickly round on his 
piano stool until he faced the company. He was a bright, hand¬ 
some, yellow-haired young man, with a soft completion, and a 
faco almost feminine in its outlines, although his figure looked 
solid and strong enough, and he had very white fat hands. He 
wore a long silky, light brown moustache, and no beard. He was 
tho sort of person whom an admiring young woman might take 
ns a model for a troubadour^in a picture. If this was embryo 
Finance, then Finance seemed happier than most divinities in 
her power of disguise. 

“ No more of that from yours truly,” Mr. Vidal promptly said. 

I know how Challoner feels when people are playing music at . 
him.” 
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“ I don’t thiok I ought to he charged with ever showing a , 
want of patience,” said Sir John, smiling. 

“ No, but of course one feels that one isn’t in tune when every¬ 
body is not as much of an enthusiast as Jlrs. Scagraves, for ex¬ 
ample. I know Cnmeron hates music; but then we don’t mind 
• him—he has to suffer.” 

“ I like music immensely,” Cameron said, “ but not that sort 
of efibminato music—only fit for boys and girls fancying them¬ 
selves crossed in love. I like * Scots wha haC,’ or the * Flowers 
of the Forest.’ Tliero was a piper iif our regiment—long ago, in 
the good old days before Progrcsi!—if you only heard him—oh! ” 
And in despair of conveyiftg any adequate idea of what this 
musician could do, Captain Cameron stopped short abruptly. 

“ I bo]io^•o it is not usual to introduce people now,” said Misg 
Challoner; “ t)ut I do it-” 

“ Therefore you do it, perhaps,” Captain Cameron interrupted. 

"Therefore*I do it, if you like,” said dear Lady Disdain, 
gracmusly. "]Mr. Vidal—I want to introduce Mr. Christmas 
I’cmbroko and you to each other. Mr. Pembroke has lived in 
Japan, and grown familiar therewith all the hideous things that 
you have been trying to persuade Mrs. Seagraves and me to 
admire.” 

" Oh, but I do admire Japanese things,” said kfrs. Scagraves. 

“ I think everything Jajianese is so very lovely. Not everything, 
of course; because, as Marie says, some Japanese things aro 
liidcous. But wo nbod not admire the hideous; wo may select 
and keep to the bcauiiful. Now the colours of that fan which 
Mr. Vidal so admires, could anything be more lovely? ” 

It But t] 4 p,t isn’t Japanese,” Christmas said, to whom Mrs. 
Seagraves had handed the fan; " that thing was never made in 
Japan.” Pefliaps he was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
contradicting somebody. 

“Oh yes! surely yes! that is Japanese; Mr. Vidal says so.” 
Mrs. Scagraves pleaded as cigrnestly as if she wertf appealing to 
Justice against some darksome wrong. 

Christmas shook his head. “ That thing was never in Japan, 

I can assure you; unless somebody took it out there and brought 
it back.” • 

" So much for cTithusiasm,” said Cameron. " Let me look at 
it. Wliy, of course it isn’t Japanese—unless the Palais Itoyal 
is in Japan. Is this your connoisseurship, Vidal ? Eh? Ami 
to judge of your music by this—your—what d’ye call him— 
Chopin ? ” ^ 

" Oh, Chopin is divine, a divinity! ” Mrs. Seagraves exclaimed. 

" 1 hope he is; for some of you would bo simply Atheists 
without him,” her brother reiparked. 

“ I do so love Atheists,” said Mrs. Seagraves—" at least I like 
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them, they are so very interesting; but of course one is sorry for 
their opinions, you know—only they aro so nico! I know such 
very delightful Atheists! ” 

^Ir. llonald Vidal lapsed out of the general conversation the 
moment anybody who professed to know anything intervened, 
lie drew Mario away, too, and began to describe the Wagner 
music to her. lie talked with immenso^vivacity, and ho knew a 
good deal of many things; but ho never thought any point worth 
arguing, and he had no faculty of improving his own knowledge 
by any su])plonicntary inforniTition. If ho did not seize upon the 
right idea at the first llaiii, he never got at it afterwards. Ho 
liked to be an aulhority upoi? evc^'ything, and to direct people 
how they were to think, lie was a good-natured youth, with a 
mmmer which seemed brilliant, because ho talked very quickly, 
aiul passotl with a leap from subject to subject.^ But ho never 
said a \oi‘y clever thing, and never understood a joke. He got 
■on particularly well with women, who liked his quick talk, and 
his free familiar w’ays in which there w’as not d hint of impu- 
dor.co 0 .: an> thing olleiisive. He was free with women, alnrost as 
if lie were one of tliemsclvcs; and most of them liked his ways 
and potted him. lie conld play on the piano wonderfully, sing 
finely, was wild about Chopin and Balzac and prc-llaphaelitism; 
and could tell ladies exactly how to think and talk on these sub¬ 
jects; and how to arrange their china and their Salviati-glass; 
and how their dresses ought to bo made, and what colours har- 
moir ;ed with what; and what flowers were allowable in one's 
bonnet or one's hair. • 

Christmas observed him with half contemptuous sullennoss, 
thinking liim a fribble and a sort of epicene creature, and grow¬ 
ing every now and then ashamed to find how like hip own senti¬ 
ments tow'ards the British aristocracy were becoming to those ot 
Nat Cramp. Cliristmas was wrung in his judgmeftt. The Hon. 
Itonald Vidal was no fribble. With all his superficial way that 
young mail was really very clover, and ho was profoundly in 
earnest in dverythiug ho talked *bout. If ho lectured ladic? 
occasionally on dresses and bonnets it was as the exponent of a 
deep theory in art wdiich prescribed a purpose and a colour for 
everythmg, from a fresco in a«church to a ribbon in a girl’s hair. 

Sir John Challouer drew Christmas into tho«recess of a 
window. 

“ You wdll liko to observe things,” he said. “ You seo in onr 
friend Ilonald Vidal an illustration of a new figure in onr age. 
There is the son of an carl, brought up to do nothing, who is 
sometimes, I can tell you, my master in bold and subtle financial 
combinations, and who once, when ho had cleared twenty thou¬ 
sand poun^ at a stroke, spent the whole of it in becoming lesseo 
and manager of a theatre because lih thought he had discovered 
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a new Siddons, and had a theory of his own about the drama of 
modern life. He has founded no end of amateur musical societies, 
and he has sung as first tenor in an Italian theatre. Ho knows 
the ways and the people of the House of Commons, of which ho 
isn’t a member, better than I do; and he knows a hundred times 
more about the fashions in ladies’ dress than my daughter, A 
few centuries ago ho would have been a crusader and a trouba¬ 
dour.” • 

“That is progress indeed!” Christmas said, beginning to 
think that he found a fine (luality ofr satire and cynicism develop¬ 
ing within Ijim. f 

“From a crusader to a financier? ” Sir John asked with his 
quiet smile. ' 

“ To a stage manager, I meant.” 

•‘The crusades were on a larger scale certainly,” Sir John 
said. “ In that way wo have degenerated. But I am glad to see 
an earl’s son in business—and ho and I are in a sort of partner¬ 
ship, did I tell you ? His father and mother asked mo, Pembroke 
—^madc it a positive favour on my part.” 

“ That is progress,” Christmas felt impelled to say, but ho wars 
not quite certain whether Sir John had been si>eakiiig seriously 
or satirically. He had been observing Marie’s father as closely 
as his condition of feeling allowed, but he could not yet make up 
. his mind as to whether Sir John was a cynic or a sycophant in 
his dealings with the families of the peerage. 

The visit was disagreeable to Christmas. lie had hardly any 
chance of speaking to Marie at luncheon, and IMrs. Scagravos 
bored him. Ho got away at last as quietly as possible, saying 
nothing which could remind any one that that was the last day 
of hig visit to Durewoods. Marie did not even notice his going, 
as Mr. Ronalid Vidal, full of spirits, was telling her something 
very interesting apparently at the time. Christmas passed quietly 
out of the house and out of the grounds. Ho found Miss Lylo 
in her balcony, loaning over and talking to Merlin. She told 
Merlin that Mr. Pembroke was going away to-morrow, and 
added, “ We shall be lonely here. Merlin, shan’t we ? ” 

“ No, no, none-lone; none-lono! ” the old man said in earnest 
and almost angry remonstrance. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, no I ” 

“ Why not. Merlin?” 

" Mademoiselle llhve me! ” and he smote a great blow on his 
chest to indicate apparently that there ho was and there lie 
remained, like Marshal MacMahon. 

“Merlin doesn’t endure any rivalry, you see,” Miss Lyle said 
with a certain gratified expression. 

Meanwhile Merlin, who was, as will be understood, under¬ 
neath the balcony on the grass, was apparently in some embar¬ 
rassment. Ho was looking downwards, as if searching for 
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something. Ho had a dim idea that what he said must liavo 
grieved Christmas, and he was trying to find something consoling 
and complimentary to say, and English words to put it in. 
Suddenly he caught the idea, and looked up. 

“Mademoiselle Mario lone. Oh, yes, yes! Madomoiscllo 
Mario,slio lone 1 Yes, yes 1 Mademoiselle Loci none-lono. No!” 

“ Mademoiselle Marie seemed very happy just now,” said 
Christmas, in explanation to his hostess, for Merlin had not 
waited for any answer or comment, but disappeared into the 
house. • 

“ I am not sorry to Hear it,” said Dione. “ I •was a little 
afraid—shall I confess it ? th?lt yqp might fall in love with her, 
Chris; but I am glad to see that you are heart-whole; that 
shows some sense, and I think the more highly of yon. It would 
never do, Chris, believe me; and if you are 4 t all like your 
father, I should be sorry to see you made unhappy for tho best 
woman th.at ever lived! ” 

Neve]’ hero bore up better than Christmas efid all that even¬ 
ing under trying conditions. He was hurt to the quick, hnd he 
could not and would not complain. Why should he complain ? 
ho asked himself. Ho was only an acquaintance, like another; 
he had liclpod Miss Challoner to pass her time for a few dull 
days, and now livelier companions had come and ho was natu¬ 
rally forgotten. It served him n’ght, he told himself, mentally. ’ 
Had he always remembered the sweet, kind woman—his father’s- 
fric-id—seemingly his own only friend—when a pretty girl 
smiled on him ? 

fcio ho rallied up, and pulled himself together, and mado 
himself as agreeable as ho could to Miss Lyle, and was prepared 
to leave Durew^oods tho next morning with a hcaiit steeled firm 
by philosophy and rigid endurance. Alas for the,philosophy and 
tho eiiducanco when, as Miss Lyle and he sat in the balcony 
afior dinner, and looked over tho sea, a flutter and swirl of rather 
impetuous petticoats was heard in the room, and presently Marjo 
Challoner was with them on the* balcony,* looking brilliant with 
motion and haste and friendly good nature. 

“ Am not I a wild girl. Miss Lyle ? I don’t wonder if you 
scold me. I have left my psople, and escaped for a moment, all 
alone, and with this shawl over my head. J had ribt a chance of 
saying one word of good-bye to Mr. Pembroke to day, and he- 
vanished somehow, and 1 couldn’t let him leave ns in that 
way.” 

“You arc a good creature, Marie,” said Miss Lyle; “but 
isn’t this rather an escapable ? ” 

“ Oh no! I shall be back before I am missed by any one. I 
shall fly back. Hut to part in that way would have been so un¬ 
friendly.” 
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Pembroke stood silent. lie was overwhelmed with emotion. 
He could not speak as yet, and ho knew that both the women 
looked at him. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Pembroke—no, not good-bye, but au revoir. 
We shall see you in London.” 

" Don’t forget mo,” stammered Christmas, trying to smile and 
look pleasant. « 

*’ Come to us, and don’t allow us to forget you— au, revoir I ” 

“ I must sec you safely liomo.” 

Indeed you must not! Have I not broken bounds, evaded, 
escaped, to say a parting word, and to pledge you to see us in 
London ? Would you betray ,mc ?®''’ Good-bye for the present; 
good night. Miss Lyle : don’t be too angry with me! ” and she 
kissed her, then wrapped licr shawl again over licr head, .and 
there was an undulating of skirts and a rustle of silk, and she was 
gone. 

“ Those girls! ” said Diono. “ But why do I talk of girls ? 
No girl but herself would have done that.’* 

Thd moon just then rose, and Cluistmas remained silent. 

Next day Christmas stood in the stern of the Saucy Lnaa, and 
looked back uiion the place where he had been so happy. lie 
could see the roof of the Hall, and the trees that sheltered it; and 
could trace the double row of trees that marked the steep road 
*ux) which he had driven with Marie Clialloncr that first night, 
and the woods that sloped down to the water—the woods which 
held the broad, lonely, hoi low, where ho and she had stood sido 
by side! Only a few days ago—^lio could hardly convince himself 
that djiys so few had passed. And everything—the very sunlight 
included—had been changed for him. lie felt exalted into a 
kind of subliiio wretchedness. He was half wild with love and 
the struggle for self-repression and boyish shame. Ho felt as if 
ho could not leave the place. lie had half-crazy ideas of leaping 
ashore and hiding himself in the woods—in that fatal hollow— 
and waiting there in the hope that she would come there, perhaps 
that very day, and seeing her once more. If she had any feeling 
for him she must come there—she would come; and ho should 
see her, and speak with her once more—even once: and what 
matter if he died then ? For his was the happy melancholy age 
of egoism whbn wo Relieve in our hearts that Fate must surely 
be wiHing to make our lives into something dramatic, and to 
bring down the' curtain for us at any moment when wo give the 
signal. 

Perhaps ho might even have committed some absurdity of 
the kind ho meditated, but that the ^aucy Lass rang her bell, 
blcw^ her steam whistle, and moved away from the pier. She 
moved slowly seaward a few hundred yards, and then, as if the 
Destinies meant to torture poor Christmas by keeping him still 
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in sight of his lost Elysium, she suddenly came to a stop. There 
she remained motionless. A bank of clay, which sometimes at 
low water obstructed the little estuary’s course, had lately been 
increased in bulk by the Avashings of some unusually high tides, 
and now the tide being far on the ebb, and the Saucy Lass rather 
heedlessly steered, she had run her bows and her keel into it, 
and stuck fast. So there stood ChrisiSiias, while the captain and 
crow were striving to get her off; and he could see the roof of 
the Hall still, and could,.in tlio words of a once famous ad¬ 
venturer, have “flung biscuit ashore”—and hojcould not get 
there. He Avas kept there, jicither living nor dead. To think 
that all this time he might as well have been on shore; that ho 
might have seen her once again; tliat perhaps that very moment 
she might be in that holloAv of tho woods! lie chafed and fretted 
against the powers above, and tho mud bank, and the Saucy Lass, 
and Destiny. 

All hour went on, and the Saucy Lass had aot gone off. Sho 
musf Avait noAV for the rise of the tide, it seemed, and thtjt would 
bo some time yet. Meanwhile theAveathcr had begun to change. 
The sun, Avhich liad looked with unpitying brightness on poor 
(Christmas’s pain, Avas now covered Avith clouds, and a little chilly 
AAind blew, and presently tho heaven Avas all grey. Then came 
a heavy dull drizzle, and the sea became of lead under a leaden, 
sky; and the sea birds flow low down to tho water, and sent forth 
di eary cries. The Hall and the woods and the village Avere seen 
no more: Avent out in mist and in gloom.* Then it rained heavily, 
and everything seemed miserable. 

Christmas felt a dismal satisfaction in the now aspect of the 
scene and the condition of tho Aveather. They suited Avith his 
humour. Besides, they settled the question of riJIiurm'n J to the 
shore. He might wander in vain through tho dripping woods 
cn such a day as that! He must go his Avay—all he asked now 
was that the Saucy Lass would go hers, and take him from that 
place. ^ • 

At last the movement of the steamer’s paddles told him that 
sho was about to work herself free. At the same moment ho 
heard the sound of oars, ai^^ saw that a boat had come up to the 
side of the steamer. In an instant Nat Gramm portmanteau, 
rifle-case, and all ready for travelling, scfambled on board, and 
Christmas and ho exchanged a greeting. 

“I wasn’t quite certain about going back to-day,” said Nat; 
” mother would have liked me to stay. But where’s the use, and 
having to go at last? And Avhen I found that the steamer hadn’t 
got off, I took it as the hand of Destiny, and I came.” 

Christmas Avas a little amused at tho thought of Destiny’s 
hand troubling itself to make a special sign to Mr. Cramp. But 
he had been thinking, vaguely, perhaps, but still thinking, about 
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Destiny’s interference in his own affairs, which seemed quite a- 
natural and proper sort of thing for Destiny to do. 

“Going to London?” the one child of Destiny asked of the 
other. 

“I’m going to London—^yes, in the first place,” Nat said 
gloomily; but I shan’t be in London for long. I have made u]) 
my mind, I told my mothe» so; and that’s one reason why 1 was. 
glad when the boat stuck, you know, and let me get away. I 
couldn’t stand her sorrowful face the ^holo day, you know.” 

“No,” said Christmas, “I suppose^not.” But he was not 
thinking of thfe face of Nat’s mothoi^ 

“ I can’t stand this place—Lmoan England—much longer,’* 
Nat said; “ oh—we’re going at last.” 

‘ The SitMcy Lass was quite free now, and she splashed her way 
towards the grcy»watcrs of the broad bay. Christmas and Nat 
stood in the streaming mist and looked back, and tried to see the 
shore and the woo<}s. 

“ Yes, I’m going away,” Nat said, rctuming with a half audible 
sigli to * his own affairs. “ I mean to leave this old uscd-ui> 
country. I’m sick of it! Nothing but classes and ranks, and 
aristocracy, and caste, and all sorts of things like that! What 
way is there for a man of any spirit here ? None, sir—none. I 
iiate the whole thing. I shall seek out a career for myself.” 

* “ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To the West of course, the New World. I’ll take your ad¬ 
vice. The young Ecpublic beyond the western waves I ” And 
Nat flung the arm which did not hold the rifle-case proudly 
abroad, as if ho were doing homage to the llcpublic tliat “ rears 
her crest unconquered and sublime above the far Atlantic.” 
Indced,*thc poetic youth had those very lines of Byron’s in his 
mind at the timq, and ho would have burst out with them if ho 
had not feared that Christmas would smile. For poor Nat had 
a terrible fear of being laughed at by persons whom he presumed 
the w’orld regarded as his social superiors. Thus, Republican 
and democrat that he was, ho paid the tribute of his enforced 
homage to worldly position and rank twenty times a day. He 
was afraid of it even when it presented itself to him in the modest 
disguise of so unpretending a persoh as Christmas Pembroke. 
Thus in the clllssic days people were vaguely conscious of the 
presence of an awful deity, and were moved to fear even though 
the god showed himself in the form and aspect of some ordinary 
moi'tal. 

ft 

coun 

there. Go out West—that is your place.” 

“ I’ll make a name there,” the enthusiast exclaimed; “ and 
people here shall hear of mo before I come back to England 
again." 


Going to the States ? Quito right.” said Christmas. “ 
10 it’s the best thing you can do; you will be sure to get 
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“What would you come back for? What do you want 
here ? ” 

“ I don’t know/’ Nat said wildly, not daring to confess that 
ho loit himself in imagination dragging at each remove a 
lengthening chain, and that all his dreams were of bursting in 
some day upon the stage of English life a splendid personage 
with name and money from the Eepublic beyond the Atlantic. 

“Don’t think of coming back,” the kindly Christmas went on, 
in the full belief that he. was giving the best possible advice. 
“ Go out there determindpd to stay. Send for your mother when 
you get settled, and have hejf out there.” 

Nat looked a little gloomy. ^ Are you remaining here ? ” ho 
asked, tentatively. * 

“ I have to remain hero for some time. I don’t know what I 
shall do with myself yet. My father wished mo to live in England 
—^why, I don’t know. I sometimes wish I never had come here,” 
(Christmas added, desperately. “ Docs it always rain like this ? 
is the climate always so detestable? I hate that sort ot„sky and 
an atmosphere like this.” 

The Haucy Lass rounded the headland and was in the broad 
bay, and Durewoods was extinguished. 

Meanwhile Mario Challoner, weather-bound, was endeavouring 
to the best of her power to amuse her father’s guests. She played 
a game of billiards with Captain Cameron, and she showed her 
pr nts and photographs and music to Mrs. Scagraves; and sho 
played chess with Mr. Bonald Vidal, andrhe sang to her, and she 
sang to him. She was sorry Christmas had gone, but glad on 
the whole that she had known him; glad, though his coming had 
brought with it some little forebodings perhaps of perplexity and 
pain. She thought of him with kindly memory,*hnd with hope 
to meet him again, and she even missed him, and wished that she 
had had him for a brother, or even a cousin perhaps. And if tho 
day had been fine and she could have got away she would in all 
likelihood have gone to the beautiful little lonely hollow in the 
breast of the wood where she ha*d been with him. But if the day 
had been fine she would probably have taken Mrs. Seagravos and 
Mr. Bonald Vidal too. 
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CnAPTER X. 

‘'is dtjrewoods not the baste?” 

Most of ns believe in nn idea,! Self—something moving dimly in 
advance of us in life and kept apart from ns continually by 
practical business, or by fits and starts^ lost siglit of as the real 
man wanders away after temptaticj, but still to bo seen every 
now and then in glimpses. TYiis is perhaps the Genius of the 
.■Roman mythology which pertained to every individuality. It' 
is the imago of what one would have been if everything had 
gone exactly as it ought to have gone; if wo had not been so 
poor when wo were young, or so rich when wo were young; if 
this person who has hardly any excuse had not tempted us; or 
tliat other, who has absolutely no excuse had not thwarted us. 
The world and the flesh and tho other influence must have 
taken a terrible hold of a man when ho is not allowed sometimes 
to catch a glimpse of this ideal Self. 

Tlio world and tho flesh had not so blurred tho eyesight of 
•Sir John Ohalloncr but that ho sometimes saw, or fancied he 
saw, this ideal Self. It was visible dimly when ho read in his 
library, but far more clearly and certainly when he was in tho 
company of his dau^nter. It pleased him to think that in 
her company—that is, when they two w'ere alone—ho was then 
and only his real self. Perhaps a critic, if ho could have known 
of thisj^lief imd analysed the evidence that supported it, would 
have said that'Sir John Ohalloncr, in his daughter’s company, 
was only performing a part in order to hold her esteem and 
affection and be a hero in her eyes. But Sir John always told 
himself that with her ho was what ho would have been in tho 
■world and in life if things had,.gone otherwise; if he had not 
been driven to take up with ambition; if getting on in London 
were not so exacting a pursuit; and if a man who sprang from 
nothing had not so much to contend, with. Tho unhappy artist 
in Murger’s “ Bohemia ” cries out over tho coffin of his mistress 
that it is his youth tlirfy are burying; if Sir John Challoncr had 
been doomed to stand beside his daughter’s grave he would have 
felt a similar pang of tortured egotism, and bewailed his ideal 
Self buried along with her. 

Sir John was late in going to rost*and early in rising. Ho 
accommodated himself to at least half tho proverbial conditions 
of amassing liealth, wealth, and knowledge. His daughter, as 
Avo know, took after him in sitting up late, and—sometimes—in 
rising early. Sir John knew that while ho was in London Marie 
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was in the habit of sitting up in her room reading for hours after 
every other creature in the house and in Durewoods had gone to 
bed. He never advised her against such a ijractico or even 
suggested to her, as elders are wont to do, that late hours and 
lamplight were likely to wither the roses of her youth. ITo 
never crossed her in anything, and Irnrdly over gave her any 
direct advice. He had an idea that elder people commonly loso 
their influence over the young by boring them with advice which 
young XK'oplo never take ftccejit under coercion. Besides, ho 
told himself that he was Ifcy nj means sufficiently certain about 
anything to make it worth his wlyle to loso the full confidence 
of his daughter by preaching to her this line of conduct rather 
thcin tliid.. When Sir John married he found that his wife had 
strong religious couvictious. He had none him.^elf; ho did not 
caro much either way, he said, for that sort of thing; he was far 
too active and busy to have time to think about such subjects. 
So ho told his wife that sho was freo to bring uf> the children in 
any w'ly and to any faith she liked. That was only ftiir, ho 
thought., as she had some decided opinions, and ho had not. If 
her creed proved to bo right in tho end, the children would 
clearly have gained by it; and of course if ho proved to bo in 
the riglii they would bo none the worse. “ The children ” turned 
out to bo only Marie, and when Sir J ohn was in Durewoods ho 
went, to church with Mario on Sundays if sho wished it. 

' ’he result of all this was that Sir Jphn always seemed a 
delightful companion and a sort of licro to his daughter, and 
that ho had a genuine influence over her, which would have 
weighed heavily upon a man endowed with a profounder sense 
of responsibility. m • 

Tho night of the day when Christmas left for Loudon Mario 
sat up reading in her turret chamber, tho ibom in wdiich 
Nathaniel Cramp had done honour to tho chatelaine. Two 
soft lamps lighted tho room, and, though tho rain was still 
falling heavily, one of tho windows stooct open, and tho sharb 
little v/ind that had blown all day switched a long branch every 
now and then dripjnng across tho oj)ening. Marie put down her 
book occasionally and looked out across the wind-shaken trees 
and over the gusty sky with its hurrying and ghost-like clouds. 
Sho felt very happy in tho jjoctic variety or tho wild wet night. 
In tho country you must livo on sensations or be content to 
vegetate; and Mario could not vegetate. So after a lovely 
summer day there was delicious variety in the stormy anach¬ 
ronism of wind and rain; ns company pleased her after solitude, 
and then when tho company had gone, welcome to solitude 
again. It amused and pleased her father often to observe how 
many of his peculiarities she had. 

Mario was expecting her father to come to her room. Sho 
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knew he would come wlien the latest of his guests had left liim. 
About eleven o’clock he made his appearance and settled liimselt 
down, as was his wont, for a talk. 

“ You are never sleepy at night, Marie—still the same ? ” 

“ Never, papa. Is that a very bad thing ? ” 

“I suppose so; you ey:e like your hapless father in that way. 
We can’t help it, dear; and we still live. Good people always 
go to bed early.” 

“ So I have always heard. But It is so delightful to read at. 
night.” . i, 

** It is—and you look wonderfully well, Marie. TIow do you 
like Ronald Vidal?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Ho is very now to me : and he is odd, 
and lie seems clever. Is lie old or is ho young ? ” 

“ Doesn’t his face tell his story ? ” 

“ Ho is handsome! and of course he looks young. But ho 
scorns to have withered up prematurcli"—ho reminds me of the 
stories of changelings—^^Vclsll fairy stories, are they not ? And 
Breton, I think—old Merlin has told me of such things." 

Old heads arc on many young shoulders in London now, 
Marie—shoulders of girls, dear, as well as of boys. I sometimes 
think we of the elder generation are the only young people; and 
I would insist uiion it everywhere but that I am afraid to argue 
myself young now would only prove me old.” 

Marie looked with a smile of admiration at her tall, handsome, 
dark-haired father. * 

“ Mr. Ronald Vidal must bo about a century and a half older 
than you, papa. We count time hy heart-throbs, you know—so 
Festus says-^was it not Festus ? ” 

" Then you think palpitations of tlio heart have made Vidal 
grow prematufely old ? I shouldn’t have thought that, Marie; 
but I am glad if you think so.” 

“Heart! No, I didn’t mean that; I applied my quotation 
badly. I don’t suppo,io he has,any heart to speak of.” 

“ Perhaps ho doesn’t wear it on his sleeve for young women 
to peck at.” 

“Daws I think it is in Shakespeare, papa; but daws and 
young women I suppose arc pretty much the same.” 

Sir John smiled. * 

“ He is a very clover young fellow, Marie; he has plenty of 
brains.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so. But why does lie talk of lace ? ” 

“ Of lace, dear ? ” 

“ Ho talked to mo a great deal to-day about lace and old 
china.” 

“ Well, old china wasn’t so bad perhaps. This age of progress, 
you know, has discarded Greek art for old china, and we have 
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tlirown over the Venetian school of coloiirists for the artists of 
Ja]jiin. Vidal alwaj's likes to be abreast of the latest intellectual 
developments.” 

“ And the lace ? ” 

“ That was to please you, I dare say. He doesn't talk to me 
about lace. Men of a certain order of mind always mean to pay 
a compliment to a woman when they as.s^lrac that she only cares 
about lace and tliat sort of thing. Dhit if you show Vidal that 
that is not your line bo will yery soon find some other subject. 
I’ll tell him, if you like, t||at you are a very clever, ^tellectual 
young woman, and that you csft’e no more about lace than he 
does.” • 

“ Oh, please don’t do that—it would frighten him; ho would 
think me a sort of Minerva, and I shouldn’t like that. Let him 
think m-'. as silly as he pleases. I like him very ihuch as ho is; 
he is (piite an odd and curious study—^and when is he going 
away ? ” • 

“ He never stays long anywhere. But you will see him.very 
often i i town. How do you like young Pembroke ? ” 

“ Very much. There is something about liim so fresh and 
unstudied. lie seems so young; and yet not stupid and awkward 
like a boy.” 

“He is the son of one of my oldest friends—you know, 
Marie?” 

“. Ic told me, dear; and Miss Lyle too. I hope you mean to 
ho very kind to him.” * 

“ 1 think I shall take him under my charge altogether, if I 

can—if he will fall into my ways. lie is very young-.” Sir 

John hesitated. 

“ But he will grow, dear,—he will- grow. I am^so glsul to 
hear that you will help him on.. I w^as going to make it my 
humble petition to you—on my knees, if you insisted—that you 
would do something for that good, clever boy. I suppose he is 
poor—at least not rich. He told mo that” , 

“ Making you his confidant alrchdy, Marie ? ” 

“ Oh yes, papa. I think I asked him to tell mo all about 
himself; and he told me everything—everything! But your 
suspicion is wong, papa, for all that.” , 

“My suspicion, IRIaric?” Sir John asked,little uneasy that 
she should think he had any suspicion. 

“ Yes, dear; I saw you smile I You think ho was trying to 
secure my influence with you—that was your idea. Confess. 

“ Sir John smiled again—this time a good deal relieved. 

“ You were quite wrong indeed, papa. IIo had nothing of 
the kind in his mind. On the contrary, I think ho is full of a 
sort of fierce independeneo—like some wild bird. We must be 
very cautious with him or he will fly away.” 
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** Well, Marie, we will respect his spirit of independence. It 
is not a fault which troubles us too often in modem life. 1 am 
so glad to find that you like this young fellow, for we shall see 
him pretty often in London; and I meant to ask you, Marie, as 
a favour to myself and for the sake of times that you can’t 
remember, to be specially friendly and attentive to this poor 
lad.” 

“ How glad I am that I know him and like him so much 
already! I have grown quite attaqhed to him; and this is not— 
I see you smile again—this is onf of my sudden likings, and 
I shall nol drop him in a monl^nt. I have made him a study, 
and I am sure I know him thoroughly; and I feel convinced 
that I shall always like him.” 

“ I hope so, ]\rario. Why I want you to bo especially civil to 
him is tliis—Mo shall have many men among our acquaintances 
in London of very different position and fortunes and prospects 
from poor Pembroke; and men of course of far greater talent— 
mcn»of name and mark and all that; and I should be sorry if he 
thought that wo looked down upon him, whatever they—I mean 
whatever others—might do.” 

" No one ever shall think that of me,” Lady Disdain said 
with generous warmth. 

“ Nor of me, dear.” 

“ Oh, they couldn’t think it of you. You arc always doing 
generous things. Nobody thinks you could be impelled by any 
mean feeling. But women arc so ungenerous sometimes—I don’t 
mean to be so, and people shall know it,” 

Sir John then turned the conversation away to other things. 
Marie did not forget to ask for his influence in some way or 
oth& on Bbhalf of Nat Cramp; and Sir John, premising that 
from what he had observed ho fully believed Nathaniel to be an 
inflated young idiot, promised nevertheless. It was Miss Marie’s 
sincere opinion that her father could make the fortune of any 
one whom ho pleasqd to patronise. They then talked of books 
and new poets. Sir John always took care to keep iii) with the 
new things, and to profess to admire them, whether he did or 
not, if his daughter did, lest ho should seem in her eyes uncom¬ 
panionable or elderly; and ho always took care to avoid pro¬ 
fessing unaue admiration for things which "were so in his time.” 
At last ho rose to go away. His daughter stood up, threw one 
arm around his neck, and kissed him. He held her apart for a 
moment, and looked with admiration and a sort of wonder, real 
or assumed, at her tall and finely developed figure. 

Why, Marie,” he said, “ you aA a woman at last—a grown 
and even a tall woman! You were a little girl the other day, 
and now you are fit to be married I When we go to London m 
the winter you will have suitors enough, I dare say. But we 
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mtistn’t t«ake up with the first comer, Marie—^you and I. You 
are far too clover and too handsome a woman not to have am¬ 
bition.” 

" Is ambition so fine a thing ? ” Mario asked thoughtfully, 
and without noticing her father’s praises. 

“ Is anything fine ? ” Sir John said, with a slightly cynical 
movement of his shoulders. I don’t know, Mario, if anytliing 
in life really doserves to be called fine. But ambition survives 
most things in certain natnr(?s; in people, perhaps, like you and 
me. And when one has gieat jiflucnce one can do great good.” 
That is true,” the girl saidf slowly, “ that is quite true.*’ 
People rail at ambition, my dear, Avho have not the capacity 
f<n’ hu<!f i If I had not been ambitious, Marie, hew could I 

ever have been in a position to do any good, or iend a helping 
hand to mortal 't I have done some good in my time, and shall 
again, and so will you. You will have influence and pow’cr some 
day. I SCO it! And you will use it well! Ye*s, love, you are 
<luito a woiuau i At last—so soon! Good night, Marie.” * 
lie kissed tier affectionately and loft the room. 

Mario stood for a short while where he had loft her, and 
alone though she was, her face seemed to glow. The long, sweet, 
blank days of girlhood were over, then, and she was a woman! 
And thevo was a great world in which she w'as promised a 
career, and liflueucc, and rank, and power of doing good. She 
might be oi herself a hcnefaclross and sjn ijiflucnco, and bo 
looked lip to, and feci that she was something in existence. She 
had not thought of such things for women. A man may know 
or dream that he is on the threshold of a career; but the life of 
a girl is so different. And yet now hero are pron3if)tings«and 
counsels winch tell her that she, too, may have ambition and 
success. Her heart palpitated. 

She turned to the window and looked upon the tossing trees 
and the wild waste sky. 

“ I wish the night w’cre lino,” she said half aloud. “ Is Miss 
Lyle right—already ? Is Durewoods not the same ? ” 

Tliat night Mario dreamed of being a groat princess, and 
of becoming a splendid patroness of Christmas Pembroke and of 
Natty Cramp, • 

Sir John went down to his library meanwhile, and began to 
turn over a number of business letters, proposals, and sketched- 
ont projects, which ho had put aside in the day for more deli¬ 
berate consideration. But he seemed to have less than usual the 
power of turning his mind full on to these drier matters of 
biisiness. He had a plan more intimately concerning himself in 
lis thoughts, which he meant to work out if ho could. So after 
i while ho put his papers away, and nursed his knee, and 
bought over things. The more he thought the more he felt 
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satisfied lliat lie had hit upon the ri^ht policy to bring about the 
results at which he was aiming. The appearance of ChristmavS 
Pembroke upon his scone had been to him a very unwelcome and 
ominous apparition. The young man was handsome, attractive, 
fresh and winning in his ways, and he presented himself under 
romantic circumstances.as the son of an old, long-lost friend and 
rival, and ho came under the picturesque patronage of Dione 
Ijyle. Here was something quite difieront from an ordinary 
young fellow turning up in the beatfen way of London society; and 
Challonor know that his daught ir wfts impulsive and romantic, 
and ho had little doubt that,^lio'%ould, under certain conditions, 
be self-willed. 

Tlcsides he had a strong conviction that Miss Lyle had 
brouglit forward this youth with a set pnr]ioso. Ho felt sure 
that iJione had brought his daughter and Pembroke purposely 
together. Dione had loved the lad's father, and she was full of 
romantic ideas' and Sir John always suspected that she owed 
him h spite because of tlie efforts ho had made long ago, when 
ho cared about such things, to keep her and her lover asunder. 
Ho did not know that Dione, or anybody, had ever found out 
what stratagems he had employed for the purpose; but ho 
assumed that she had, and that even when she was most civil to 
him she cherished a spite against him. For himself, of course, 
he had l(»ng ceased to have any ill-feeling to anybody on the 
subjoot. Ho was no^w exceedingly glad that Dione Lyle had not 
married him, and ho was rather sorry the elder Pembroke hacl 
not married her if ho really cared about her so much as all 
that. But women. Sir John always understood, never forget 
anycentiinental injury. He had for a long time been doubtful 
whether she really suspected the injury, but now that she had 
so suddenly brought this lad from Jai>an plump on the scene 
Sir John was convinced that she knew it all, and that this was 
her revenge. So like a woman—so remarkably like a woman! 
Ilomantic and maligli at oiicc—exactly a woman’s scheme! Sir 
John thought it thoroughly out, constructed for himself the 
whole labyrinth of a woman’s mind, and then explored it from 
end to end. He smiled to thiriki how completely and easily he 
liad discoveted the plot. He settled it for himself that Dione 
Ijylc was resolved to punish him, to mar his ambitious schemes, 
and to reward the son of her old lover by marrying Mario 
Challonor to Christmas Pembroke. Considering the peculiar 
life his daughter had led, her loneliness, her blended cleverness 
and innocence, ho owned to himself that the thing was shrewdly 
thought of, and that under favourable circumstances, and with 
guardian-eyes less vratchful than his own, it possibly might 
have succeeded. 

The one part of the scheme which he thought clumsily 
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worked out was the story about Dione Lylo having only learned 
of Christmas Pembroke's existence by a chance paragraph in the 
newspapers. That he thought was poor—it was too obviously 
absurd. It was thoroughly feminine. It amused him to tliink 
of his old love fancying she could got liim to believe that, lie 
liad no doubt young Pembroke believed it; for the boy was 
evidently quite ingenuous and simple, and it was tlie sort of 
romantic thing which a boy would like to believe. But Sir 
John Clialloner had lived rattier too long in the world to be thus 
deceived, and he felt suro‘*liatj.)ione liad watched fojr years over 
the career of her old lover’s 4on,^ and probably had been the 
means of inducing the elder Pembroke to start with the boy for 
Europe. Sir John was a clever man, but in studying human 
nature his light was not sufficiently dry, to adopt Bacon’s 
phrase. lie came to every subject with a previous theory, to 
which all inquiries and discoveries had to fit tliemselves. That 
theory was that everybody had a motive. For the not incon¬ 
siderable numler of persons who even wlicro their own interests 
are concerned arc incapable of devising a secret motive, or keep- 
it in force half an hour, who never think of deciding anything 
until the decision has to be made, and who then do just what 
they think right and fair—for this happily not incousidcrablo 
class he matle no allowance. 

Seeing t^ho plot, then, how was he to countermine it ? Not 
certainly bj the silly and vulgar old devise of endeavouring to 
keep his daughter and Pembroke asunder! Ho was not enough 
of an old stager to have any faith in that sort of thing now. 
'fhat is the way, he well know, in which blunder-headed parents 
have over and over again driven girls into objectjonablft love 
affairs and odious marriages. Sir John made uji his mind at 
once to bind Cliri itmas Pembroke to him by the Strongest ties of 
gratitude .and interest, and thus to become the boy’s master, to 
press the lad on Marie as an object of friendly and patronising 
attention, and at the same time to keep gently touching, thrill¬ 
ing, causing to echo with long vibrations, the chord of ambition 
and of self-love which ho believed to bo in his daughter’s heai't 
as in the heart of every wonjan. To do him justice, he was too 
fond of his daughter to be content with the meiie prospect of 
preventing a foolish match. He was auxidus to save her from 
the pain and disappointment of a foolish love. Thus far, ho 
thought, things had gone .very well. He drew a good augury 
from the manner in which he had seen his daughter’s eyes light 
up and then sink when h» spoke to her of ambition. 

How incalculably stronger ambition was than love the suc¬ 
cessful man well knew. He had outlived all the emotions of his 
youth in regard to love affairs; but Ambition, though she had 
little of the virgin, had always kept her lamp burning in his 
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heart. He knew quite well now that if he had married Dione 
Lyle when he was young she would long ago have wholly ceased 
to interest him, even though they might have led never so 
happy a life together. In his proposed policy with regard to 
Christmas tlierc was a considerable amount cf gouuiho good 
nature; for although ho felt towards his daughter an almost 
painful, almost distracting affection, yet ho thought any youth 
to be pitied who, without wealth or position, could persuade 
even her to marry him for love. N®t ordy would it bo infinitely 
happier for J\Iaric not to marry for lovD, but it would be happier 
likewise for*Mario’s lover. Ho whs convinced that in the depths 
of his daughter's dark cyes^io saw the germs of a lire more 
powerful and enduring than that of love. Once set that fire of 
ambition Inirning, and it would leave no ifiace for feebler lights. 


CHAPTER XI. 

"gather ye roses while ye may.” 

What was the curious, hardly explicable impulse which kept 
Marie from visiting Miss Lyle for some days after Christmas 
Pembroke had left Durewoods ? ]\Iiss Lyle herself Avould prob¬ 
ably have smiled in her good-natured, half-melancholy, half- 
satirical way, and assumed that the absence of the handsome 
youn^ man was explanation enough even if Mario had not new 
guests at home to amuse and distract her. Dione would not 
have been offended or annoyed. Girls must be all like that, she 
thought; and she was rather pleased that Mario should have 
liked the son of her old friend so well as to think the balcony a 
different place when Jio was not there. But perhaps Marie's 
kindly friend misjudged her, Marie may have kept away for 
another reason, bhe drew back for the moment from Miss Lyle 
lierhaps as a Roman Catholic wlio feels subtle doubts arising in 
his mind abemt the truth of the faith in which ho has been 
nurtured mignt shu» the presence of the teacher whoso counsels 
he begins to fear are no more for him. 

"What is ambition?” Mario asked aloud one morning at 
breakfast. Only Mrs. Seagraves, Captain Cameron, and Mr. 
Vidal were with her. Sir John had bseakfasted earlier, and was 
writing letters in his study. 

Captain Cameron was engaged with a radish, which consti¬ 
tuted the staple of his ordinary breakfast. Mrs. Seagraves sipp^ 
some tea, with her head drooping gracefully to the left. She 
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wore a morning dress of palo blue muslin with wbito lilies 
curiously enwrought. 

Everybody looked up as the question was propounded. Mr. 
Vidal did not burst forth with a rapid dissertation to settle tho 
matter, as l:e usually did when any one had a doubt on any 
subject; and as the company generally expected explanations 
from him no one said anything. So Mario gravely repeated her 
question— 

“ What is ambition ? ” • 

“A conundrum, l^Iiss ^halloner?” asked Mr. Vi^al lazily. 
“ If so, I give it up.” 4 

“ No; I ask for information, as tlfe people say in the House of 
Commons nr at public meetings,I believe. What is ambition?” 

“ It"s the last, infirmity of noble minds,” Captain Cameron 
explained, being driven to bay. • 

*'But what does that mean, Captain Cameron? what does 
that tell me?” 

"Nothing, I suppose. I never looked much into tho mean¬ 
ing of it; blit (everybody quotes it.” 

“ What is the last infirmity of noble minds ? ” 

Why ambition, of course. Didn’t I quote it for you ? ” 

" Yes; but what does that mean ? ” 

" There you have mo,” tho Legitimist said gravely; “ but I 
think ambition is a splendid sort of thing. 1 don’t beUevo a 
man is worth his salt who hasn’t a touch of ambition.” 

"Oh, I love ambition!” Mrs. ScagravoS said, with enthu¬ 
siasm, and with her head more than ever on one side, and one 
taper finger lightly supporting her chin. " It is the nurse of 
everything great. I should like to bo ambitious—jj; mu^ be 
so nice! Of course I shouldn’t like to be ambitious in the 
wrong sort of way. 1 hate that sort of ambition—Napoleon and 
Alexander the Great, and people like that. 1 used to love them 
once—when I was a girl. I was quite in love with Napoleon— 
oh 1 quite in love, I declare. Not really in Ipve—downright love 
—and besides he was dead; but in love as girls are with heroes. 
But I don’t love that sort of ambition any more.” 

" Ambition in a man 1 unejerstand,” said Marie, not greatly 
enlightened by this last expression of opinion; "but ip a woman? 
What has a woman to be ambitious for ? ” « 

"You are quite right,” Captain Cameron approvingly an¬ 
swered, though in fact no opinion had been offered; " it’s absurd 
and ridiculous and unladylike. There won’t be a lady left in 
England soon if that sort o& thing goes on.” 

Captain Cameron w£^ evidently regarding feminine ambition 
as a new development of woman’s rights. Mrs. Seagraves broke 
out with a fresh burst of enthusiasm for woman’s ambition. 
Mr. Vidal, who did not care for discussions, or general conver- 
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Fatioiij said notliiug. And Marie found that she could hardly 
get her question satisfactorily answered just then. 

Indeed she had not started the subject with any idea of 
obtaining cnlightment for herself, but partly because it was 
pressing on her mind, and partly because she was curious to 
Imow whether Mr. Vidal was himself an ambitious man. Sir 
John Challoner’s words had loft a deep and in many ways an 
alarming impression on her mind, and they seemed somehow to 
chime in with Miss Lyle’s prediction—that once she left Dure- 
woods she^would never return tp it vfjih the same feelings as sho 
had now. It may bo that Marite was only too conscious within 
herself of the first throbbiifgs of an emotion which had started 
into life, at her father’s words. 

Mr. Vidal was a disappointing person at first. Marie was 
loft a good deal in his company, for her father took charge of 
Mrs. Seagraves, and Cai)tain Cameron generally went off on 
restless excursions of his own. Vidal apparently did not care a 
strav' for woods and water and scenery. He hardly looked at 
anything out of doors. lie talked almost incessantly; and talked 
a great deal about art, about pictures, and even about land¬ 
scapes; but ho never seemed to allow his eyes to rest upon 
anything in nature. lie told Mario all about the present 
season of the Jloyal Academy, and the past seasons, and tho 
Salon in Paris; and he assured her that somebody of whom she 
had never heard before was by far tho greatest English artist 
now living, and tliat^somebody of whom she was equally ignorant 
was a mere charlatan and trickster whom all tho world now was 
finding out. lie told her how very absurd Lady Letitia 
Severance^ was making herself with her collections of china, 
which word not the right things at all, and in fact were absolutely 
worthless. Ho had brand-new opinions upon everything. Any 
colerated artist of past or present time whom Marie in her 
innocence happened to mention with admiration ho assured 
her was cared for by nobody now, and was found to have a 
thoroughly false method. Ho rattled off tho names of strings 
of poets and other authors of whom our untutored heroine had 
never heard, and ho assured her that these were the persons who 
now absorbed public attention; and ho went into fluent and 
roathetio dissertations upon their respective merits until Miss 
Challoner felt perfectly ashamed of her ignorance. It was the 
same thing with music, of which ho convinced her in the easiest 
and most offhand way that sho knew absolutely nothing, or 
rather that she was much worse off than if she had known- 
nothing, inasmuch as all her ideas wore wrong, and her teaching 
had been imparted on a false method. Then he went on to the 
opera, and told her all about that; and then he analysed the 
merits of various theatres and actiesses, and explained an 
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entirely now dramatic principle, to which ho meant to give a 
chance as soon as ho could get hold of a theatre and raise the 
money somehow. In the famous fateful little hollow among 
the woods ho engaged in a voluble and earnest dissertation on 
the absurdly erroneous principle on which some people were 
now decorating their ceilings. 

Mr. Vidal was an entirely new creation to Marie Challoner. 
lie seemed wonderfully clever, she thought, and he appeared to 
know everything and every nne; and ho was necessarily, there¬ 
fore, interesting if you c(^ild only keep your attention fixed all 
the time. But that was not %asy in the open air fol* a girl who 
was fond of the effects of light and shade, and trees and water, 
and who was longing at every step to call attention to something 
that she thought worth looking at. It was true that Christmas 
Pembroko, too. seemed at first to have no eyes for the scenery, 
but then liC could see things when they were pointed out, and 
his ways and talk were all more sympathetic. Qjiristmas seemed 
very young to lior; Boiiald Vidal appeared very old. She remem¬ 
bered what her father had told her about Vidal’s talent for finance 
and his love of enterprise and speculation, and it became a marvel 
to her how he contrived to find time in life for so many things, 
and for the elaborate culture of so many various fields of know¬ 
ledge. She gave up the sun and sky for the moment, and set 
herself seriously to study tliis new phenomenon. 

“ You s ^om to know everybody, Mr. Vidal—poets, painters, 
authors, politicians, actresses." * 

“Yes, I know a lot of people; I like to know people. Of 
course one doesn’t know life if one doesn’t know the men and 
women who make it up. Look at the things you read or the 
things you hoiu’ said in the House sometimes alTout foreign 
politics by fcllowr, who only pick up their notions out of books. 
Things can’t be known in that way. Go to the places; meet the 
people; talk to the men; smoke a cigar with them; set them 
talking—that is the way to understand questions. Men study 
history-all right of course; very good. I make a point of going 
and hearing a few debates in Berlin or Versailles, and I have a 
few chats with Bismarck and Thiers and Gambetta. It’s the 
same thing at homo. I witnt to see things from everybody’s 
point of view. I know Bradlaugh, and I Igaow Odger." 

** And all the poets and authors ? Some of th em I 0.111 
ashamed to say I am not at all acquainted with.” 

“ I know them all. Some of them, you know, one meets in 
^oiety, quite often; but a lot of them live rather to themselves, 
in out of the way places, *and people don’t always know how to 
pt at them. But I find my way among them easy enough, for I 
know ever so many of the newspaper men—in fact, I write a 
good deal for one or two of the papers.” 
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" How can yon find the time for all that ? ” 

Why not? There is plenty of time in life if people only 
were quick and knew how to make use of it.” 

“ And in all those pursuits now—art, literature, joumahsm, 
criticism, finance—and Japanese fans and old china—which 
really is the one that most attracts you? I am positively 
curious to know that, if I am not rude in asking ? ” 

“ You couldn’t be rude in asking mo anything, Miss Ghalloner. 
Well, you see, as to that, none of t^jese things is really in what 1 
consider my vocation.” 

Indeed! not even finance, i^ which papa says you are sa 
clever? And do you know^*Mr. Vidal, lam not sure that 1 
quite understand what finance means ? ” 

“ Oh, you wouldn’t care to know. It wouldn’t interest you 
at all, But os to my special vocation—^you were kind enough to 
ask ? No, it’s not finance. My game of life, if I had my way, 
would be politics.” 

“Indeed? But you are already engaged in politics, I 
thought?” 

They wore now on the top of the hill, from which the view 
extended at one side broad over the outer bay, to the horizon 
beyond which lay, in Marie’s favourite fancy, the shores of the 
wondrous lands of poetry and romance, and the children of 
the sun. 

“You really must look at that view,” she said almost 
pathetically. “ Every one admires it. Is it not wonderful ? ” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful! I have seen something like it some¬ 
where—can’t quite remember where; perhaps it’s in one of 
Saltmor’s pictures; year before last, I think. Yes, it was in 
that. • VeryTino view indeed! You are very fortunate. A little 
windy here, isu’t it ? Your veil was near going. Don’t you like 
the tawny-green veils, with the Egyptian gold on the edges ? 
You haven’t seen them ? You would be sure to like them. Tell 
Ghalloner to send you some. I’ll let him know the place to get 
them. They are made specially, and a great many nice women 
have taken to them lately. 

“ Well, we were speaking of politics,” Marie said, giving up 
the view from the hill for good and*all. “ I was rude enough to 
be curious abfiut you? vocation.” 

“ Oh, yes. Well, Miss Ghalloner, my strongest desire is for 
political success. I want to be in the House of Commons.” 

“ At last he is in earnest,” Marie said to herself, and she was 
glad of it. Vidal had stopped short as they were descending the 
hill, and he looked with a certain strength of resolve on his 
handsome face. 

“ But I suppose you could easily get there,” she said. “ It 
surely is not difficult for one like you.” 
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** It isn’t difficult to got in, perhaps, although it costs a deuced 
lot of money—excuse the expression, Miss Challoner, it slipped 
from me—great deal of money in these days; and I haven't 
much mojicy, as you know I dare say—almost nothing of my 
own. I did make some few thousands once or twice under 
Clialloner’s directions; but I muddled the money all away on 
theatres and fads of that sort; and perhaps might do the same 
again if I had the chance. But it isn't merely getting into the 
IJoiise. I know I could get ^ there. I want—to tell you tho 
truth—to be Foreign Miuisipr. That is my ambition.” 

“ Ambition! Then you too ambition ? ” * 

“ Every one lias, I suppose. Yon liave, I am sure.” 

“ Why do you think so ? ” 

“ I don’t know that I could give a very clear answer. Some¬ 
thing in your look, perhaps. And every woman of spirit who is 
worth anything has ambition.” 

“ But ambition for what ? What can a womaij bo ? ” 

" She can bo an influence—a power. She could be the wife of 
a statesman, and do groat things in politics herself. She could 
be a queen of society. Oh yes, a woman might do great things 
—and help a man to do great things too.” 

Marie became thoughtful for a moment, and Mr. Vidal too was 
silent. Then she started a different subject. 

“ You who know so many artists, Mr. Vidal, and are so fond 
of music, ou^ lit tc pay a visit to Miss Lyle—Miss Dione Lyle. 
She is a dcligntfurwoman, and a picture in herself.” 

" Challoner has told mo of her—of her being settled here I 
mean. I always thought she was living in France somewhere.” 

“ Did yon know her, then ? ” 

“I remember having heard her—^years ago, whenT\ra8 Very 
young.” 

“ Indeed ? ” Maiie asked eagerly. “ What was she—^a great 
.'iiDger ? " 

“ The greatest concort-singcr of her time—^English singer, I 
mean,” he said. “ At least so I auof told. But her style is quito 
out of date now.” 

“ She retired very early and unexpectedly, did she not ? ” 

** I believe so; there was ^me romantic story about her, 1 
think; hut I have forgotten what it was, }f I evdr hoard it. 
I should think her voice must have been going; women don't 
give up a career like that without good reason, you know.” 

“ But she is not like most women, I fancy.” 

”No? Perhaps not. Of course you can't count on what 
some women may do." * 

“ Then she really was a success ? ” Marie said meditatively.. 
” She really reached the height of her ambition—^in the career 
that she had chosen ? ” 
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“ Well, yes—I believe so.” 

“And stepped down from the height again?” 

“ For some reason or other—yes.” 

“ And is forgotten now ? ” 

" I should think pretty nearly forgotten.” 

“So much for ambition! Was it worth the trouble, I 
wonder ? ” Marie asked rather of liersclf than of him. 

“ One can^t help it; one has to go on.” 

“ What docs it come to in the end ? ” 

“ Why, what docs anything come to in the end ” Mr, Vidal 
asked. “Nobody thinks of thaA in the beginning. And if ho 
did it wouldn’t matter thueo straws—ho would go on all tho 
same^—^if going on was his way, I mean.” 

“ I have an idea—I don’t well know why,” Marie said, striving 
to interest him in Miss Lyle’s story, because just now it filled lier 
own mind greatly, “ that she made a sacrifice—of some kind—• 
to her ambition, and that now she thinks it Avas not worth tho 
sacrifice.” 

‘^I daro say—^very likely. But then if she had done the 
other thing she would probably think now that that Avas the 
sacrifice.” 

“ Men might," Marie began, “ but a woman—I don’t knoAv,” 
and then she stopped, thinking it absurd to set about discussing 
sentimental problems of life A\nth l\Ir. Vidal. 

“There’s a good deal of nonsense in the world about the 
peculiarities of mcit and Avomen,” said Vidal! “I haA'o studied 
women a good deal, and I think they are just about as jiractical 
and ambitious as wo are, in the long run. AnyhoAV life is a tempt¬ 
ing gamc,_and some people, man or woman, can’t keep out of it. 
Thd^ cari’i sit on tho bank and look on; they have to go in, even 
if they makQ a muddlo of it and have to sneak out beaten in 
■the end.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” exclaimed Mario. “ Yes, I do, though,” 
she quickly added. 

That’s as Mrs.' Seagra'vos might have put it,” Vidal said 
and then they both laughed, and tho subject avos not brought up 
again. Marie started her companion off on some other topic 
whereon he could dissertate uninterrupted until they returned 
home. Shd felt wparied and depressed somohoAv after her walk; 
but she was now satisfied that there Avas more in Mr. Vidal than 
she thought when he talked to her of lace. 

Not many days after this Dione Lyle received a parting visit 
from Sir John Challoner and his daughter. 

“ We are going sooner than I intended at first,” Sir John said. 
“ I shall take Mario to Pau for a short time. Cameron is to cross 
ihe Pyrenees, and I shall go with him that way as far as I can. 
I should like to have a look at things in that region. Partly 
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bnsincfss, partly pleasure —so men like me have to combine 
tilings, Miss Lyle.” 

“ITas Captain Cameron talked you into Carlism?” Dione 
asked. 

Sir John smiled. “ Oh no j I am only a man of business, not 
a political partisan. But he wants mo to do things which would 
be fairly enough in my line if I could see my way. Anyhow 
llilarie will have a holiday, and then wo can settle down for the 
winter and the season in London.” 

Marie had hardly spoke\ tlius far. • 

“ I do so mucli want to g(?b oi^ of those roses, Miss Lyle, 
from your hedge down by the water,” she said. “May I have 
one ? ’• 

‘‘Of poursc. <l'ar. Shall I toll Janet to get you as many as 
you like?” 

“ Tliank you, I should much prefer to go down and get them 
for myself.” • 

“ As y^oii ph’ase, Marie.” • 

Mario rather hastily loft the room, and was presently seen 
near the roco bushes at the water’s edge. Dione and Sir John 
both looked for a moment in silence at her. 

“ Mario grows a beautiful girl,” Miss Lyle said. “ Take care 
of her, John.” 

“You d» n’t think she looks unwell, or delicate?” he asked 
anxiously'. ‘ Yon don’t mean that, Dione J ” These two never 
addressed each other in so fitniliar a manner in the presence of 
any listener. 

“ Oh no, she seems to mo in the full glow of health. I mean 
to take care of her happiness.” ,, 

“ Do you think anybody could care as much about her hap¬ 
piness as I do, Di(. ne V ” 

“ No; but you may not be the best judge of what constitutes 
a woman’s abiding happiness. Jjook hero, John Ghallonor, you 
are a sort of hero in that girl’s^ eyes—t*y to keep up your 
character. Don’t teach her to sacrifice herself to your ambition, 
or to hers, I don’t care which.” 

“ ‘ All for love’ or ‘ the world well lost,* I suppose is your motto 
now, Dione ? It was not so once, I think. But I’U take care of 
her. I am going to take care of your youffg friend, too—^Pem¬ 
broke’s son. I mean to help that lad to make his fortune if I 
can—for the sake of old acquaintanceship. Wo don’t lose all 
our.human feelings in the City, Dione.” 

Miss Lyle looked up with surprise in her soft melancholy 
eyes. 

“ Are you really going to be so kind to him, John, for tho 
sake of old friendships ? ” 

" Why should you doubt it? ” 
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“ I ought not to have doubted it, perhaps; but I am glad to 
hear it—and I believe it, and I think there is a great deal of good 
in you, after all! Well, I have some schemes of my own vaguely 
shaping themselves for him too.” 

“I know you have,” Sir John thought, with the quiet satis¬ 
faction of one well on his guard, but ho said nothing. 

** And I will tell you of them some time, when I hear from 
yon how he gets on, and all that. I feel really grateful to you, 
and I think,” she added, smilingly, ‘*1 may trust your daughter’s 
happiness to you, after all.” d 

At tliat moment Mario entijred the room wdth her freshly 
gathered roses and memoricb. 

“ And you are going into the great world, Mario! ” Miss Lyle 
said. " J)o yon know that I feel a little like the old broken-down 
discharged sOidiers I used to see in French villages taking leave 
of some bright young conscript? Well, you must be .sure to 
come back unwouudecl and tell us of the wars.” 

Mario hardly spoke. She was much more moved than she 
had expected to be. A kindly embrace, a glance backwards, and 
the parting was over. 

So Durewoods is to remain a lonely place for some time to 
come. Dionc Lyle, sitting in her balcony, is to watch the trees 
growing browner and redder under the darkening skies of antumii, 
and is at last to retire from her balcony altogether, and look 
throngh the glass of her windows at the rain-beaten sea, where 
in the winter montlife the Saucy Lass makes but one passage each 
way every day, and the wind tears spitefully through the now 
hare and ragged branches on which lately grow the roses gathered 
by Mario*. 


t CHAPTER XII. 

THE OIIUROH OP THE FUTURE. 

The happy ^ays when wo wore so miserable! Will Christmas 
Pembroke at some tater time look back and tliink the days ha}ipy 
when he was so miserable in his chambers, under liis painted 
ceiling, after his return from Durewoods? Certainly he then 
thought himself very unhappy, and he sometimes envied with a 
hitter envy the French artist in the^ story whoso only love was 
for a lady who lived then, and who lives still, in the Louvre, ami 
who is called La Joconde, How he wished that he could love the 
goddess who floated on his ceiling! And when he first came to 
London he almost loved her, though her limbs were somewhat 
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large and her face rather wanted for Gxi)resBion. She was then 
a part of the whole new chapter of his life—of his freedom, 
which, however, melancholy its cause, brought his first great 
holiday—of London—of an opening career—and of hope, and 
morning, and youth, and brightness, and all the rest of it. Now 
sho was rather irksome to him, for sho was so very very unlike 
Marie. Twenty times a day he wished he had never gone to 
Durewoods—had never seen Marie Ohalloner—had never come 
to England. For many a spesjl he found himself in good truth 
sick of life. Wo smile at^these love-pains in later days; but, 
good Heaven, how real they ase, and how cruel thfiy are! A 
young man vexed with them is many a time more sincerely ready 
to welcome Dcalh than the sorenest old philosopher who has 
grown into a conviction of the worthlessness of life. 

“I suppose my father bequeathed this sort of*thing to me,” 
be said to himself once with that complacent mournfulnesa of 
consolation which comes to us when we think that Destiny has 
marked us out our luck, I suppose. He had to go 

through lile (ii6ai)pointed, I know now; and why shouldnt I? 
Ho was a hundred times a better man." 

If Christmas had but known it, his love, hopeless as it seemed, 
was his best stroke of fortune. Coming as it did so early, and 
taking so powerful a hold, it purified and dignified his youth. 
Heaven knows what temptations in his London holiday and his 
freedom migi t have proved too much for him, but for this'strong 
love of his. “ Lord of himself—that heritage of woo! ” Christ¬ 
mas was no longer lord of himself. The memory of a girl whom 
he had known for a few days held him in bondage, now bitter 
and now sweet; but always saving. He chafed agai nstJ t often, 
and asked w^hat ho had done to deserve such pain aud^ue bhrren 
promise of a life wi^^herod apparently in its spring-j-but he never 
broke away from it. Probably, too, his love was all the stronger 
because ho desired no confidant. There are young men, as 
there arc young women, who must tell the story of their feelings 
to some one, and whoso load is really lightefied by such effusion, 
and who are fain to hear the one loved namo repeated anyhow. 
Our Spartan boy from Japan had hardly any of this sentiment. 
Ho could tell his tale to no on8, and he feared even to hear her 
name mentioned lest he should start and betrs^y himddf. He did 
his worship in the catacombs. 

It is a Sunday morning, still in the summer, although 
London’s season is fading. The day is fine and sunny, the church 
bells aro tolling, the chape^ bells are clinking, and the peculiar 
population of the London Sunday are abroad. There are the 
girls in their finery, with their gloves so admirably fitting, and 
their bonnets so exceedingly chasto, and yet in each of whom 
the most casual glance recognises Mary Jane of the kitchen dis- 
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gnised as a lady and going to meet her young man. There is 
the young man j^mself with shiny tall hat, and gloves which ho 
carries in his hands, and a cigar, and the way in which he holds 
tliat cigar between his lips tells, one knows not how, that it is 
a part of his Sunday get-up, and that a clay-pipe is his more 
familiar solace. There are the pair, to look at whom would surely 
have filled the heart of the author of " Sally in our Alley,” with 
sympathy and compassion—^the tiny milliner girl and her tiny 
lover; the little, full-grown, slim .woman and the little stunted, 
full-grown, pale young man with tly*. weak moustache and the 
narrow cKcst. With groat pride the little maid looks towards— 
even sho can hardly look up to—the little man. She belongs to 
a milliner’s drcssmaking-room, cand he is perhaps an assistant at 
a clothier’s. They arc very liappy now as they go for their 
Sunday walk.* They will marry with fearful prematureness, and 
she and he will soon trundle a perambulator on the Sunday; 
and presently sho will have to stay at home and mind the other 
bab:|ps, and the husband is far too decent a fellow to seek after 
the ideal in drink and the public-house; and so ho and sho put 
through a wan monotonous life, and will probably die early. 
Even the police-court and the leading articles trouble themselves 
not about him and her. 

Some part of the Sunday crowd passes along the Embank¬ 
ment under Christmas’s windows as ho smoked a cigar and looked 
out and indulged in easy moralising, and glanced again and again 
at a kindly letter from Dione Lyle. One phrase in it touched 
him keenly and curiously.' Miss Lyle was describing something 
new or altered in her house or garden, and sho used the words 
“ 'VVhcii^ you were here.” When you were here! The words 
sceihcd tb* Christmas to be diargcd with unspeakable pathos. 
When you wore here!—^wlien things were as they cannot well be 
again; before the gates had closed behind you; before the time 
of roses was over. Ho put the letter down, and hapxiening by 
chance to look up thought the smug face of liis floating goddess 
detestable, and half'rcsolved ‘to have her painted out. 

Cliristmas had luckily something particular to do this Sun¬ 
day, and he took up a card that lay on his chimney-piece to 
remind himself once more of the* time when he had to keep his 
engagemenf. The„card was an invitation to attend at noon of 
that Sunday a meeting of the worshippers of the Church of the 
Future, Avenir Hall, Hope Place, West Centre. Pembroke had 
not yet worshipped in the Church of the Future, although ho 
knew some of its leading disciples or prophets. Indeed, he had 
paid a good many visits to tho house of Mrs. Seagraves, who 
received her friends on Sunday afternoons during certain months 
of the year. Sho had come to have a sort of interest in Ws eyes 
from the fact that her brother had gpne off in tho company of 
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the Challoners towards tho Pyrenees, and she might perhaps any 
day chance to have news from Marie. Of Nathaniel Cramp, loo, 
Christmas had seen something. Nathaniel now had absolutely 
severed himself from tho haircutting, and was preparing for his 
grand enterprise. Christmas rather liked him, and liked tho 
memories of Durewoods which his very presence brought; and 
was amused and yet sympathetic when Nat hinted, in a dark 
and gloomy way, at misprized affection and the pangs of hopeless 
love. He was too much engrossed, however, in his own thoughts 
to allow his curiosity about Nat to get any farther tlyin a vaguo 
wonder as to whether it was a ©urewoods lass or some Wigmore 
Street shop-girl who was working "such ravage in the heart of 
his forlorn friend. 

" What a lucky ass he is,” Christmas thought, as ho loft his 
lodgings to attend the meeting at noon, “ with his*Church of the 
Future! I suppose that sort of thing occupies hiin and consoles 
him, and makes him fancy himself a high priesfrand a prophet, 
and I don’t know what else! I wish I had a Church of the 
Future, and wore a prophet.” 

For the occupations with which Christmas endeavoured at 
once to open up a career for himself and to drive away thought 
were rather of a dry and prosaic nature. He had become 
a member of tho Institution of Civil Engineers, and he read a 
good deal in the British Museum, and ho was preparing some¬ 
thing very t’aborate on tho prospects of raihvay extension in 
Japan, and ho attended meetings of tho (jcographical Society 
and the Society of Arts, and ho sometimes liad wild ideas of 
trying to got attached to some African exploring expedition. So 
far, however, he was living on his modest income, aivWiad not 
yet earned a sixpence; and decidedly it is a loftier sort of 
business, and more grateful to tho heroic soul, to 4)0 engaged in 
founding a Church of the Future than in speculating as to the 
extension of railways in Japan. 

The Church of the Future did not Iqpk a very inspiring 
institution in tho present stage o*f its existence. Of course it 
was only beginning; and Rome looked a poor thing enough 
when Remus leaped its wall; ^nd every one laughed at tho ugly 
duckling. The Church of the Future was yet in tli^ ugly duck¬ 
ling stage of its growth. Tho meetings or services were held in 
a shabby little hall of a shabby street in the West Centre; a 
hall which was habitually used in the week as a imcing-school, 
and occasionally hired as a concert-room or a place in which 
some personage, misled by, a mournful ambition, attempted to 
attract an audience to a course of lectures. Tho little platform 
had a dismal transparency behind it, the forms whereon could 
but dimly be made out in the wan daylight that underwent a 
process the reverse of filtration through the dull window panes; 
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and "when studied carefully, as Christmas now had leisure to 
study them, they proved to bo a circle of gentlemen in blue 
swallow-tail coats, light yellow trousers, white stockings, and . 
dancing “ pumps; ” and of ladies in lank semi-transparent gar¬ 
ments clinging to their limbs, and slippers so very mucli cut off 
the foot that it was marvellous how they held on at all. This 
melancholy crew was supposed to be emblematic of the delights 
of the dance, and had thus been an emblem since at least the 
childhood of Madame Vestris. Eows of seats were arranged 
down the Ij/iH. and there were two p,\ivato boxes level with the 
platform. Very few votaries of die Church of the Future had 
come when Christmas took Ifis scat. There were two ladies with 
sbort-cropped-hair, of whom one wore spectacles; and there 
were three or four young men wlio looked like overworked and 
sickly artisan.^; and there was ono elderly man with long grey 
hair thrown back, and eager moving eyebrows, who wordd to a 
more matured and belter informed observer than Christmas have 
suggested associations of the old days of the People’s Charter. 
Christmas was thinking of backing quietly out and waiting in 
the street until more people should come, when Nat Cramp 
bustled in, all nervous and hot. 

“We’re not very puuctiial hero always,” said Nathaniel, 
“but they’ll come in before long. Wc have been holding a 
council meeting—and, in fact, I’m afraid there’s only too much 
likelihood of a schism.” 

“ Indeed ? How'is that ? ” Christmas asked, making the best 
effort ho could to seem deeply interested. 

“ Yes; ” and Nat rubbed his hair wildly. “ It’s the difiGiculty 
aboqj; r.^^'VJnition, you see.” 

“ A definition ? Definition of what ? ” 

“ What constitutes membership—don’t you see ? Some of 
us think the Church of the Future ought to open its arms to all 
the world—all the world! ” 

Christmas coulcUnot help glancing round at the benches, 
still almost as empty as before. A straggler just at that moment 
looked doubtfully in and then withdrew— 

“ It’s for the future, you knoT^” Nat said as if in answer to 
Christmas’St glance—“and hero aro some people, you see.” 
(Three more came* in.) “ But we must build for the future.” 

“ Shingle out into tlio fog ? ” Christmas said, quoting an old 
joke from the Western States of America about a fog so thick 
that a man engaged in “shingling” or roofing liis cabin went on 
unconsciously thatching the fog for yards beyond the roof. 

“ What’s that ? ” Nat asked sharply. 

“ Oh, nothing of any consequence. Just a Western way of 
patting the thing. Excuse my interruption.” 

• “There’s Mrs. Seagraves,” whispered Natty, bowing and 
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blushing confusedly as that lady with throe or four companions 
entered one of the private boxes. Mrs. Scagraves smiled sweetly 
upon Christmas, and then hold her head much on one side and 
contemplated three lilies which she bore in her hand. 

Well, the sehism—^tlio definition ? ” Christmas urged. 

“ There are some,” Nat went on solemnly, who hold that no 
one who believes any of the tenets of the older Churches can be 
a member of our Church. I don’t say that there isn’t a great 
dcfil to be said for that view of the case, mind you—but I think 
it is better that wo should sot the example of being broad. 1 
don’t see that a man i^neqpssarily disqualified tor,being a 
member because ho believes in a fwturo life.” 

" Coi’tainly not,” said Christmas, gravely and much amused. 
" P('rha])S bo can’t help it, poor follow. It may not be his fault 
—ho may have been badly brought up, you kno\». And then ho 
may repent.” 

Yes, yes,” Na.t said rather hurriedly, and pprhaps not quite 
sure whether (fiiristmas was serious. 

“IJcsidcs” Christmas added, “if you only receive'those 
who already agree in everything, liow are you to make any 
converts ? ” 

“ Well, anyhow, I’m afraid there’s going to l)e a secession,” 
Nat said l uefully. “ There’ll bo a second Church. The worst 
of it is that old Mr. Tyas, of Hornsey, is at the head of the 
secession, a id it s he who has always made himself res23onsiblo 
for the hire of the hall and the gas and alb that. It soon won’t 
matter much to mo, you know—1 sliall bo far away. But I don’t 
like to SCO a cherished hoiie fade—another hope—and just as my 
lecture has come on to bo read at last! Good morning; I must 
join the council—^wo ought to bo beginning.” ' *** • 

Nat nodded glcximily and witJidrcw. 

By this lime a few persons more had dropped in, and the 
hall was now about a third full. Presently the council emerged 
from a side door. Nathaniel Cramp was among them, and looked 
pretcrnaturally sheepish, bashful* and wifhal self-conceited be- 
Ccausc of the paper ho held in his hand, and which he was soon 
to have the honour of reading. The council consisted of ladies 
as well as gentlemen, and oddly enough, all the former wero of 
what would be called good social position,^hile the men wore 
either artisans discontented with existing Churches and social 
arrangements, or retired tradesmen who had taken late in life to 
the study of Strauss and Huxley. Mrs. Seagraves, though she 
might be called a Lady Patiuness of the Church of the Future, 
did not take a seat at its council hoard. The ladies of the 
council wero four in number; three elderly and for the most 

S art of imperious manner, as they camo in a little heated by 
iscussions in which working men hod differed in opinion from 
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them, or, as tho ladies would themselves probably have put it, 
contradicted them. Tho fourth was an unmarried girl of twenty 
at most; a pallid pretty girl, with quivering eager lips and 
bright eyes. A sort of murmur went round the audience as 
this lady took her seat. She w’as evidently regarded as tho 
young Hypatia of the movement. She was understood to bo 
ono who had no i)aticnce or pity for illusions and wrong opinions, 
and who in her zeal for Science and Truth tore off Nature’s veil 
with fearless hand. . 

Eacli visitor on entering had b^n presented with a little 
programme of tlic day’s biisinef^, ana Christmas now glancing 
at his saw tluit the proceedings were to bo opened with vocal 
music, that a gentleman wdioso name was unknown to him w^as 
to read a “selection” from tho works of great thinkers, also 
unnamed; thj*t ]\Iiss Sybil Jansen w’as to address the assembly 
on the Oneness of Life, and that Mr. Nathaniel Cramp was to 
read a lecture, after which music again; and so the close of the 
ccreiponics. Christmas felt not the slightest doubt that tho palo 
pretty girl wdth the eager lips and eyes was Miss Sybil Jansen, 
and he began to tbel a little more interested than before. Ho 
therefore grew observant. Ho noticed with some curiosity tho 
different demeanour of the young w’oman and the young man 
while both were writing for thoir turn in tho performance. Miss 
Sybil was evidently impatient for her hour to como. She bit 
her lips; she clenched her little hands, one of which was un¬ 
gloved and very white; her little bosom heaved, and she glanced 
every now and then at tho singers or tho speaker, longing to 
know if their part of tho business was nearly over. Poor Nat 
Cramp^jjj; clutching his manuscript and his hat, a very picture 
of aT^wam and self-conscious misery, every now and then turn¬ 
ing pale and sickly of hue, and moistening his dry, hot lips with 
a restless tongue. She waited as if for a triumph; he as for an 
execution. Is this tho superior self-reliance of woman, Christ¬ 
mas asked himself; the natural awkwardness and diffidence of 
man? Or is it tha*!; she really has something to say and is 
absorbed by tho zealot’s longing to deliver her message, while 
poor Cramp only thought of showing off his talent, and now at 
the critical moment is losing faith hnd courage ? 

The singing w%s mildly didactic, with a good deal about 
brotherhood in it. Tho selections from great thinkers were bits 
from Herbert Spencer, Mill, Richter, and Walt Whitman. At 
last even this was over, and Miss Sybil threw back her hair from 
her forehead, shook out her skirts, and sprang to the front with 
the introductory words, “ Men, my brothers! ” 

Sho had a singularly musical voice, with a sort of metallic 
vibration in it, and it was so clear and sweet that it saved the 
excited maiden any need of screaming, which it is to bo feared 
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she would have done if need were. She seemed very angry 
with life and law generally, and her short pretty upper lip had 
really a sort of scornful turn upwards, which Christmas assumed 
to Iki the curl of pride, so familiar to the lips of ilio heroines of 
literature. For a while ho paid no attention to what she was 
saying, and listened only to the musical impassioned voice, and 
watched the sensitive features all aflame with emotion. It was 
as if he were listening to some orator or actor who spoke a 
foreign tongue. T!ic mysterious, almost magnetic, influence 
which at once brings spcalcer and audience togethei> and which 
more than any quality capable of clearer definition constitutes 
the difference between oratory and the very best kind of speech¬ 
making, seemed to be possessed by this excitable young person. 

A square-browed young follow, evidently a mechanic, who 
sat next to Christmas, followed every sentence wit^ panting chest 
and with, a low smypatlietic murmur. They did not applaud in 
the Church of the Future. Ho once glanced at“Christmas as if 
he must find some sharer in his admiration. • 

Isn’t she splendid?” he asked in a whisper behind his 
hand. 

“ Very remarkable,” Christmas murmured, and ho spoke in 
all sincerity. 

“ Did you never hear her lecture on Joan of Hark ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ You should hear it. Talk of Spurgj'on! ” and he gave a 
contemptuous growl. “But she’s fine to-day. I tell you her 
blood’s up to-day." 

The young lady’s blood probably was up, but it scarcely gave 
much tinge of colour to her cheeks. All her blood \iMsi have 
gone into tiie indignant tones of lier eloquence, and perhaps into 
her flashing eyes. Christmas tried to follow the discourse, which 
appeared to be quite extemporaneous, but he soon lost himself in 
its whirling clouds of words. The speech appeared to be a 
rhapsody of denunciation again^ everything as it is, and of 
ecstatic faith in the all-healing virtue of having no faith. So far 
as Christmas could understand, it was the passionate proclama¬ 
tion of a dogma to the offect,that nobody must have any dogma. 
About tho speaker being thoroughly in earnest theio could no 
doubt. Christmas could see that tiny beaAlets of perspiration 
stood on that excited upper lip. She glowed with indignation 
against the world’s ways and sects and principles and laws, and 
she insisted that “ man was taught to sell his manhood for an 
illusory and unattainabloi bribe,” and that “ woman was pur- 
cha^d like flesh in the shambles.” She grew yet more passionate 
against Churches and superstitions, and, fired with the heat of 
the dispute in which she had lately fought alone against all the 
other ladies of the council, she declared with burning side glances 
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at tliem that all Dogma was Superstition, and that Superstition 
meant the Living Death. 

“That’s it!” Christmas’s neighbour approvingly murmured, 
“ that’s right! Now she’s thrown away the scabbard 1 ” 

Christmas did not understand the merits of the quarrel well 
enough to know whctlier ho ought to applaud or condemn this 
policy of desperate war. He had, indeed, only a very faint idea 
of what the young lady was talking about, or what it had to do 
with the Oneness of Life. But he found it remarkably odd and 
interesting ^o sit under the preaching j'»f a pretty and angry ^rl 
of twenty with a sweet strong voice, and to hoar her pouring 
from Jier dainty and delicate white throat such impassioned 
words of eloquence against things in general, including the 
Ilereafter. 

Christmas could not help wondering where Mr. and Mrs. 
Jansen were all this time, and whether they approved of this 
performance on the part of Miss Sybil. But however that might 
lie, Miss Sybil brought down the house, if such language may bo 
used of so small and decorous an assembly. When she finished 
in a blaze of half-poetic rhapsody, like the bouquet of a display 
of fireworks, and tlien dropped all palpitating and with tear- 
fiashing eyes into her chair, there ran a genuine thrill of emotion 
, through the little assembly, and of honest wonder and com¬ 
passion through the unaccustomed heart of Christmas Pembroke. 

HL’S. Seagraves, from her box, cast two sudden and successive 
glances at our wondering and pitying hero. The first said as 
plainly as wortls could have expressed it, “ Is she not a splendid 
creature ? ” and the next instantly added, “ But you must excuse 
her, yojjiAift'W! ” 

There was one is that assembly who could hardly excuse lier, 
and that was net Christmas. It was Nathaniel Cramp, for when 
ho rose, all confused and stammering, to read his lecture, the 
worshippers of the Church of .the Future began to melt away. 
The gentleman who Ijad read the selection from the works of 
great thinkers rose, and somewhat unluckily perhaps, intervened 
to solicit a full hearing for their friend and brother Mr. Cramp, 
on the ground that tliis was probably the last time that brother 
and friend wquld appear among them, as weary of the Old 
World, its kingcrafts«and superstitions, he had resolved to seek 
the freshening air of the Great Kepublic of the West. So the 
audience put up with Nat, but did not care at all about him. 
His sentences were long-winded and full of commonplaces. Ho 
read very badly; bo could not raise hie eyes off his manuscript; 
he stammered and went wrong, and had to try back; his lips 
grew dry and he choked; he could not got on quickly; he did 
not know how to condense or skip a page, and the lecture was 
very long. It closed with a quotation from a poet of the day 
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whom the lecturer did not name, and whom Christmas con- 
iecturod to bo Mr. Nathaniel himself. The citation seemed only 
to recommend humanity to “press forward into the future,” 
which Christmas thought humanity could not very well help doing 
anyhow. Nobody took heed. The Church of the Future had 
ocased to listen 1o its brother’s admonitions. Nat’s essay was an 
unredeemed and ghastly failure. He sat down, or rather he 
collapsed. Then there was more singing, and the ceremonies 
were over. 

Christmas lingered a moAent, and Nat came to him, trying 
to look calm. ^ • 

“ It was a failure, my lecture,” l^e said, with a dismal smile. 

They were all against me. Iler chatter carried the day. It 
was in vain for rno to strive. I wish I hadn’t read the lecture. 
I ought to liavc spoken it.” ^ 

Christmas had no idea of what the controversy was, or indeed 
what Nat liad been lecturing about. Ho only thought that Nat 
liad been very dull, and that the young lady celtainly had not 
been dull. • 

“ She is very pretty,” Christmas said, “ and of course that 
counts for a great deal. But I don’t like to see a girl make a 
<lisplay like that.” 

“ Nor T,” said Nat, who had alw.ays before been a devotee of 
woman’s mission to speak in the clmrches; “ it isn’t her place. 
But I don’t [ 'now that speaking is my gift, at least to an audience 
like that. Tlicy are ungrateful; I somq^imes almost wish I 
had taken Captain Cameron’s advice and joined the Carlists! ” 

“ But you are a Eepublican ? ” 

" Still,” said Nat gloomily, “ it is a Cause, you know. It is a 
grand thing to have a Cause to fight for.” 

“If one belicvf s in it, yes.” 

“ Belief,” said Nat, “ is Fate.” 

“ Very likely; but how does that help you? ” 

“ Well, I am going to the United States, and I may find a 

career there. There at least-” • 

His words were cut short by Mrs. Seagraves, who had now 
emerged from her private box. 

" Mr. Pembroke, Mr. Pembroke! You are coming to me this 
afternoon ? ” • 

" You arc very kind, Mrs. Seagraves, buf'-” 

“ Oh, no, don’t say the word. You must come—you really 
•TOMS#. I do BO want to introduce you to my dear young eloquent 
friend, Miss Sybil Jansen,” 

And Pembroke glancifig involuntarily towards tlie entrance, 
saw the colourless pretty face, the tremulous lips, and the spark- 
ling oyos of the young Hypatia. Curiosity prevailed, and he 
promised to make his appearance in Mrs. Seagraves* drawing¬ 
room that afternoon. 
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“She didn’t ask we,” Nat Cramp said as the ladies dis¬ 
appeared, escorted by one or two men whom Christmas did 
not know. “ I could have told you beforehand that she wouldn’t. 
Oh no, sir—^not likely! The Church of the Future is all very 
fine, but will ttiey ask a poorer member under their roof, sir ? 
Tell me that! ” 

“ I don’t see that your Church of the Future is very dififerent 
from any of the little congregations of the present or the past,” 
said Christmas—“ in point of liberality, I mean. You appear to 
mo to wrangle over dogmas quite as UUich as your neighbours.” 

“ She might as well have aske^ me to-day, though,” Nathaniel 
continued, still brooding over liis private grief. “ She knows 
I am going away, and slio needn’t bo afraid I’d trouble her too 
often, liut it’s no matter! ” ho added, in the tone of one who 
thinks the worjd ought to come to an end. 

They were now nearly alone, and they moved towards the 
door. Cliristmas was rather pitifully impressed by poor Nat’s 
outspoken egotism, and the manner in which Kepnblicanism, 
Church of the Future, and all, resolved themselves into Natty 
Cramp’s personal ambition, and Natty Cramp’s longing to get 
invited into any manner of society. 

“ Which way arc you going ? ” Nat abruptly asked. 

“I am going towards Portland Place, but I am in no 
particular haste to get there.” 

“ True,” Nat said with subdued scorn. “ Mrs. Seagraves 
lives in Portland Place. I suppose she thinks that’s a grand 
aristocratic quarter; but it ain’t—I mean it isn’t. I tell you 
that, Mr. Pembroke, as you are a stranger. Don’t you be 
deceived. Portland Place isn’t by any means an aristocratic 
quartei.'®'''’ 

“I’m very glad,” said Pembroke. “It suits me all the 
better.” 

“ Will you turn into Eegent’s Park before you go to your 
friends ? I shan’t see you any more perhaps.” 

“Come,” said Christmas, feeling sorry for Nat’s condition 
of general discomfiture. “ I am glad you gave me a chance of 
having a talk with you before you go. I know two or three 
people hero and there in America, &nd I want to give you a few 
letters of intloductipn; it may do you some good—anyhow a 
man can’t have too many friends in a new country.” 

“ You are my only friend,” said Nat, effusively; " you saved 
my life, and do you know I wish sometimes you hadn’t saved it ? ” 

“ Saved your life ? You mean that I was the cause of your 
nearly losing your life.” ‘ 

“ You brought mo out of the waves off Durewoods pier—»— ” 

“ Having awkwardly upset you into the waves off Durewoods 
pier.” 
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'*No, no,” said Nat with a wan smile. '‘It*s very kind of 
yon, but it won’t do! It’s very good of you to forgive me, hut I 
innst remember that it was in defending yourself against my 
stupid rudeness that you upset me. I’m not ungrateful. I try 
not to bo, ihough I am afraid sometimes I was born with a very 
ungrateful heart. If you only knew the things I think of some¬ 
times ! ” 

“ My good fellow, if wo all only knew the things each of us 
thinks of sometimes I suppose wo should all be very angry with 
each other.” % , 

" But you are so happy, liiou have everything.” 

By this time they were in Kegent’s Park, and in a place 
tolerably soqucsltTod for tho Sunday. 

“In ihe name of tho Devil, Cramp,” said Christmas, seating 
himself in ono of tho iron chairs, “how do you lAow that I am 
happy? And why are yon always going on as if I were some 
favourite of fortune—^sorae fellow born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth? 1 have my way to make as well as you, and I-havo 
neither kith r.or kin; and I haven’t a friend in the world but 
one kind woman, who knew my hither before I was l^m.” 

“ I am unhappy,” Nat pleaded; “ I am not fit for my sphere; 
I was born for something better; and I am condemned to ob¬ 
scurity. A cloud hangs over me; and then my life is darkened 
—there are hopeless obstacles! ” 

Chrislmn: felt no doubt that he was now approaching the 
tender subject of tho love affair, and he kfiew well enough that 
his friend only wanted to bo allowed to pour out his griefs into 
some confidential car. But Christmas, as we have already said, 
had a strong dislike to such confidences. They seomc:‘'»4) him 
unmanly and craven. He especially shrank from them among 
men. If ho could voluntarily have made any confession of his 
own lovo pains, it would probably have been to some kindly 
woman. But effusive confidences were not much in his way, and 
he did not want to hear Nat Cramp’s story of his lovo and his 
disappointment, and the girl from wigmore Street whom Christ¬ 
mas’s imagination had created as the cold and cruel heroine of 
the romance. So ho put aw^y tho subject of conversation and 
confidence thus offered to him, and he began to speak of Nat’s 
prospects in America and the people who might be of service to 
him, and the letters he was to have, and at last they parted and 
Christmas knew nothing of the love-story of his blighted friend’s 

It did Christmas some^ood to observe Nat Cramp’s absurd 
weakness and egotism. “I must do my best,” ho thought, "not 
to make an idiot of myself, and go aliont tho world whining over 
my disappointments and wrongs, and trying to get people to pity 

UllO* 
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IIo turned and looked back at poor Cramp's tall and stalwart, 
though rather loosely-built figure, and thought ho could sco 
feebleness of character in Ids very walk as he slowly sauntered 
away amid jostling perambulators, nursery maids, long-legged 
privates of the cavalry, artisans carrying babies, and lads smok¬ 
ing Sunday cigars. “ I dare say I could bo just as gi’cat a fool,” 
Christmas thought, “ if I hadn’t him for a warning; ” and with 
this invigorating reflection he braced up his energies as with a 
tonic, and, determined to keep all brooding thoughts about him¬ 
self as much as possible out of his^ head, ho strode rapidly 
towards Portland Place. %. 

Mrs. Seagraves lived in* a large, handsome, old-fashioned 
house. Slic had a good deal of money, and she might be called 
in one sense a young widow. Hut no suitors came around her, 
for it was welh known to all whom it might concern that Mrs. 
Seagraves would never marry again. A young Scottish girl of 
good family, and with a marvellously slender income, she had 
atti’agted the attention of a more than middle-aged barrister from 
London, a Queen’s Counsel in largo practice at the Parliamentary 
bar, who during a visit to Edinburgh was charmed first with 
Miss Isabel Cameron’s skating, and next with her vivacious and 
delightful conversation. Ho married her and took her to London, 
and died ten years after, leaving her a considerable fortune, 
which, however, was to cease to be hers in the event of her 
taking a second husband. Mrs. Seagraves had not the most 
remote idea of makirfg any such sacrifice. She was very happy 
with her freedom and lior fortune; and with lier usual brisk 
communicativeness she told every one the condition on which 
she ha<yjer money, and lier determination not to forfeit the 
monef for any of the children of Adam. So she had no end of 
acquaintances and no beginning of suitors. 

Mrs. Seagraves’ liouse was crammed with pictures, busts, 
books, curiosities of all kinds, old china, Japanese fans, and such 
like. It might have reminded the visitor, as ho entered, of one 
of the curiosity shops in HoTborn which Thackeray so loved. 
The history of the fads of a whole generation or more might be 
traced out by a careful excavation of the contents of that build¬ 
ing. The investigator could dig hiS way down through stratum 
after stratui^ of wl^ims emlxidied in substantial remains. Mr. 
Seagraves liad been fond of collecting pictures—old masters, or 
what he believed to be such—old engravings, and rare editions 
of books. lie and his wife wont to the East, and brought back 
a perfect store of shawls, pipes, swords, and clothes of all kinds 
from Turkey and Egypt. Mrs. Seagraves took for a while to 
potiehomania, then, to photography, then to collecting postage- 
stamps, then to bicycles, then to spiritualism and flower-drawings 
by spirits, then to old china, and then to articles from Japan. 
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If yon wanted tlio momimcnta of her energy and enterprise you 
<lid not even need to look round, for you could hardly help 
stumbling against them everywhere. The old masters which 
her liuabamf had collected were gradually being edged out of 
their places by the rcvivalisms of a newer school which claimed 
an older origin. Eound-faced Madonnas, with no particular 
expression about them, were impinged by gaunt demoiselles 
wliose waists began immediately under their arms, whose gowns 
were of a dull tawny green, «linging to them like the wetted 
drapery of Canova's figure^, and who generally bor^ lilies in 
their hands. Even these latter now were threatened rather 
seriously by an invasion of almond-eyed and weak coifee-com- 
plcxioned beauties in robes as clinging, but of varied and gor¬ 
geous hiu s, who ty])ificd the contribution to European decoration 
made by the art of the land which had been uiitinately Christ¬ 
mas Pembrolcc’s home. 

Mrs. Siagraves’ Sunday evening receptions were generally 
well attended, bat chiefly by people whom nobody ever jsaw 
anywhere else. T^hey had a sort of littlo fame in their way—the 
power of which was exactly opposite in its quality to that of the 
licat of a fire, and increased proportionately with the square of 
its distance from the source. The people even in Cavendish 
Square probably had never heard of them, but French artists 
and poets had talked of them in Paris, and owing to the descrip¬ 
tions given b} several correspondents of the journals. New York 
was under the impression that Mrs. Seagraves’ receptions were 
about the most remarkable thing in London, while Chicago 
firmly believed them to be the principal object of a visit to 
Europe. Tlie people who went to them were not vapid, jjgpple, 
at all events. Everybody was more or less of an original; had 
done something remarkable, or at least ridiculous;-or had somo 
theory or mission; or led somo school or had just abandoned and 
renounced some school; or had views on Life and Ilercafter or 
the marriage contract which tho^ general,run of his or her 
neighbours did not share. 

When Christmas entered the drawing-room it so happened 
that the first objects which mqjfc his eyes were the sparkling eyes 
of Miss Sybil Jansen. She was standing up near the chimney- 
piece talking to two or three persons, and with her back turned 
to the door. It was in the mirror over the chimney-piece tliat 
her eyes met those of Christmas. Miss Sybil immediately looked 
away, and turned with her side to tho mirror. But presently 
Mrs. Seagraves glided amid, her clinging draperies up to Christ¬ 
mas, and saying, “ I am so glad you have come—I do so want b* 
introduce you,” drew him along by the hand, and presented him 
to Miss Sybil Jansen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" BNDYMION V ” 

Sir John Challoner had a house in one of the finest and newest 
parts of South Kensington. Jt'^Yas built of grey stone, or 
material whicli looked like stone; If raised its massive propor¬ 
tions above a wall of stone, ^nd i\ had a broad carriage drive. It 
stood with others in a private road which had gates and a lodge, 
and a painted board stuck up to warn everybody concerned that 
cabs and tra(^psmcn’s carts were not to make a thoroughfare of 
that dignified enclosure. Sir John Challoner’s house disjilayed n 
little square tower or belvidcre or some such erection on its roof, 
and looked ver^ fine and imposing, albeit a trifle new, cold, and 
crude. Perhaps it would not bo too much to say that an intel¬ 
ligent observer might have seen Modern Finance in every outline 
of it. 

If the exterior looked rather new, the furniture on the con¬ 
trary looked very old, or perhaps it would be more proper to say 
did its very best to look old. Everything had been ordered re¬ 
gardless of expense from upholsterers who had a special gift for 
the revival of medigivalism. The necessity of conveying ideas 
compelled scholars, while Latin was still the language of Euro¬ 
pean culture, to introduce a great many mock-Latin words in 
order to give names to things which were not in existence even 
whoir‘'?i]^lcius wrote. So the genius of these gifted uphol¬ 
sterers had to supply them with mediaeval ways of constructing 
articles of futniture and ornament of which the Middle Ages 
knew nothing. The effect was highly pleasing and artistic to 
those who regarded things with properly-tutored eyes, but to 
those not so trained it was somewhat angular, uncomfortable, 
and out of keeping. It gave to the uninitiated something like, 
the sort of impression which might have been produced by the 
spectacle of a noble guest in armour endeavouring to eat one of 
Gunter’s icec through the bars of his helmet. 

The house, ho\fcvcr, had a fine library well fitted up, and it 
was in this library that Christmas Pembroke found himself about 
five o’clock one March evening several months after the occur¬ 
rences mentioned in the last chapter. Christmas now was a 
regular attache, if w’e may use the expression, of the financial 
house of which Sir John Challoner was the head, and his special 
occupation and province was the supplying his chief with ideas 
and facts on the subject of railway extension in Japan and in the 
East generally. Into tliis work Christmas had thrown himself 
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with tremendous energy, and ho had developed a great deal of 
talent and judgment. He worked hard, partly out of gratitudo 
to Sir John, who had been very kind to him, partly because it 
was his nature to throw his soul and energy into any task he 
undertook, and partly because in the literal over-taxing of his 
energies he found the best means of striving against the love 
wliich was so liopelcss. Ho was almost becoming used to think 
of Marie Challoncr only as the daughter of his chief, who was 
soon to marry a man of soejal rank and to make a figure in 
society. - 

Marie herself ho had no* lat^y seen. Her father left her with 
some friends in Paris when he rotilTned from Pan, and during 
three months or more Pembroke was free of Sir John’s house, and 
was often there, without dread or hope of seeing her. She re¬ 
turned in January, and made for a few weeks some» acquaintance 
with London society, but it so happened that just at that time 
there were some arrangements to bo settled, sonip people to bo 
scon and talked to, in the North of England, and Sir John en¬ 
trusted the mission to Christmas. When he returned to London 
Marie had gone into the country on a short visit to some of the 
family to winch Jdr. Vidal belonged, and before she returned 
Christmas had been sent off somewhere else. 

Thus it happened that when Christmas came back to London 
on this particular evening ho assumed that Miss Challoner was 
.still in the ountry. All the previous night ho had sat up 
writing out a mcmoranduiii on one of tho* special subjects in 
which he was concerned for Sir John Challoner’s use, and he got 
into the train at the northern town whither he had been de¬ 
spatched about seven in the morning. Ho reached London at 
four, and liaving gone to his (ihambers ho then set out for^Svith 
for South Kensington, believing that the library there was the 
most likely nlacc in which to find Sir John at such a time, and 
eager to show him his work. 

Sir John had not como in yet. Christmas, as we have said, 
was free of the house, and he wxnt into tlib library to wait for 
■his chief. The lights were burning, there was a cheery fire on 
the hearth—the whole place looked bright and inviting; and 
Christmas sat in a great casjf chair, which the spirit of medie¬ 
valism had happily permitted to pass in uimhalleifged, and ho 
began to read over his manuscript again. Perhaps it was the 
subject; perhaps it was the style; perhaps it was the labour of 
the previous sleepless night; perhaps all combined; that fell 
heavily upon tho lids and tho senses of our young hero. Anyhow, 
after a while he lay back* in tho chair, and tho manuscript 
dropped from his hand, and he fell fast asleep. He sank into a 
confused dream, during which he passed from Japan to Dure- 
^oods, and from Durovroods to Saucelito in San Francisco bay. 
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and thence to the City, London, with all the timo the rattling 
and the motion of tho London and North 'SVestern Kail way 
dinning in liis ear. Every now and then, too, Mario Clialloner 
came and looked at him, or from various disguises looked out 
upon him. Once the floating goddess of liis ceiling gazed down 
upon him with the face and tho eyes of Marie Clialloner. Then 
the form of the goddess and all her surroundings faded away, 
and only the eyes of Mario Clialloner remained, and there looked 
so fixedly, so piercingly into his ^that in his dream he said to 
himself if they continued thus to li;ok at him ho must awake. 
And ho*'did awake, and there, sure enough, were Mario 
Challoner’s eyes turned uplim him. Before they could change 
their expression ho caught the look of kindness and of something 
like compassion, and then ho sprang up ashamed of having been 
found asleep.'' 

For Marie‘had returned homo tho night before, and had 
entered the library not knowing that lie 'svas there and saw him, 
aslgep in the chair, and could not help looking at In'm with eyes 
of landly interest. He seemed so pale, she thought, and wasted 
—very handsome, indeed, and far more masculine in appearance 
than when she saw him last; but so pale, and oven in sleep so 
earnest and thoughtful! She did draw near, and even bend a 
little towards him, noting the lines of his face; and she, too, was 
a little cmliarrasscd when ho awoke so suddenly. 

Oh—Miss Clialloner! ” 

She held out hefhand. “ I have not seen you this long, long 
time! ” she said. 

“ I am ashamed of having boon found asleep,^’ Christmas said, 
ordc riffP ‘. himself into composure. “ But tho truth is that I was 
writing all last night” (he stooped and picked up his manuscript), 
^‘and travelling all the day, and I came in here to wait for Sir 
John Clialloner, and so I fell asleep.” 

** You were writing all night ? Are you becoming an author ? 
I should bo so glad.” 

Oh no! only doing som8 work about railways and that kind 
of thing. You wouldn’t caro about it. I mean no lady would 
care about it.” ^ 

He thrust the manuscript rather confusedly into his pocket. 

“ You seem tojne to have changed a great deal—and in such 
a short time,” said Marie. 

“I have been working pretty hard,” said Christmas; “and I 
suppose I grow, as the little French conscript promised to do, 
in the presence of the enemy.” * 

" Have you heard from Miss Lyle lately ? I tliink of her at 
this moment because the very last time I saw her she compared 
we to a French conscript going to the war. I remember it well. 
Now you compare yourself to a conscript in tho war. 
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** I didn^t borrow the comparison, bowcYcr,” said Christmas, 
smiling in rather a constrained way. 

No, I don’t mean that; but it is a coincidence, or an omen 
perhaps. Is real life then actually a sort of war? ” 

I suppose so; but I like it.” 

** You don’t work too hard, I hope ? ” 

" No; oh, no. I can stand any quantity of work. It does me 
good.” 

But you were writing aU last night. I am afraid you are 
overworked,” she said, kincjly, and making a sort of approach to 
the familiarity of their earlier acquaintanceship. 

“ You arc very kind,” Christmas said; “ but I am really not at 
all ovcrworlvcd.” 

There was a pause. Both were standing. Christmas hold the 
back of the chair in wliich he had been seated whefi she came in. 

'' I hope," Mario said, gently, “ that you like papa.” 

“ Nobody over had a kinder friend,” Christmas replied, in a 
tone of genu iiio enthusiasm, and much relieved to bo able to«givo 
full expression to his feelings on any subject. “ I thank Heaven 
for having sent mo such a friend; and I thank you too,” he added, 
in a tone of some dillidenco. 

“ Mario slightly coloured. “ Then you really like him—am 
so glad; but 1 knew you would.” 

, “Like liiu ?” Christmas exclaimed. I only wish there was 
sometliiug T c.mld do for him. Miss Challonor—or sacrifice for 
him: and lie should see—and you—whether I liked him or 
not,” 

“ Indeed it makes mo happy to hear you say so. You know 
that ho and T have been always alone together, and we ?ro so 
much attached to each other. And now, up hero in the world, 
I have begun to fine’ out, or to guess, or suspect—»1 don’t know¬ 
how—that ” 

“ To suspect what, Miss Challoner ? ” 

** Tliat—W'cll, that papa has engmios; 05 at least that there 
are people who don’t like him. That seems so strange to mo.” 

“ But every one has enemies; every one who is worth any¬ 
thing,” Christmas said, witU genuine and youthful warmth. 
" Of course Sir John has enemies! I should be sprry to hear 
that he hadn’t. Ho has to deal every day with stupidity and 
cunning and craft and selfishness, and he is determined to be 
truthful and outspoken and kind in spite of the whole lot of 
them, and how could ho escape having enemies ? Why, Miss 
Challoner, I know that his«very kindness to me has made some 
fellows jealous and angry.” 

“ Has it really ? Then I am glad ho has enemies—if such 
things make enemies.” 

“ You may he proud of it. I wish I had the chance of dealing 
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with fiome of his enemies,” said Christmas, pushing away his chair, 
and throwing out his chest significantly. 

“ I wish you had,” Mario answered, with tlie brightest smilo 
that had yet come on her face; “ and I am delighted to think 
tliat he has such a friend. But don't work too hard. I hope 
we shall see you often. We ought to be very friendly; and we 
don’t seem so friendly ns we were. Do wo ? ” 

“ Don’t wo V ” 

“ No—think not. You seoiupd to me older than you were, 
nnd changed a little. I don’t knojK how. Ami you have not 
ever asked mo how I liked my long stay in France—or London 
life—or anything.” ' 

“ Have I not ? Well, I have not had a great many oppor¬ 
tunities. Will you tell me all about it now ? ” 

But at that moment, wlien they were both softening into 
something like friendly case, a servant entered the library and 
told Miss Challoner that Mr. Vidal had called and was in the 
drajving-room. 

Marie coloured slightly for the second time. “You know 
Mr. Vidal?” she said, turning to Christmas. 

“ I see him often. I don’t know him very well.” 

“ Ho is very clever—don’t you think ? ” 

“ I believe so—ho talks very well, and a great deal.” 

“ He is very much liked,” Mario said tentatively. 

“ Liked—by whom, Sliss Challoner ? ” 

“ By people in ^neral, I mean.” 

“ Yes, I should suppose so,” Christmas answered carelessly. 
“ I should think he, now, hasn’t any enemies.” 

‘IJou are mistaken,” Mario said warmly. Ho is not by any 
moansT the frivolous person that some people think him.” 

“I don’t, think him frivolous,” said Christmas; “on the 
contrary, I think him very shrewd.” 

“ You say it in an unfriendly sort of way. I have heard it 
said and read it everywhere that women don’t lilce each other, 
but I think men don’t like each other.” 

" I can’t like people until I know them very well,” Christmas 
said. “ What is the good of that Jcind of liking ? ” 

“ I have liked people sometimes without knowing them very 
well,” Dear Lady JDisdain replied. “I suppose it is a mistake. 
Good evening, Mr. Pembroke; I am so glad to have seen you.” 

She left tlie room, and Christmas seated himself astride upon 
a chair and leaned his hands upon its back and his foreliead 
upon his hands, and gave himself up to torment of thought. Ho 
had offended her who was so friendly and good; he had been 
guilty of the meanness of speaking against the man who perhaps 
would prove to bo her accepted lover. He had been very near 
iKjtraying his own sad secret, and in any case she must now 
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dcspipo liiiii. What reason had he to sneer at Vidal ? Merely 
because Vidal was rich and of good family, and was loved by 
her. “ Oh, good God! ” ho groaned audibly—“ loved by her! ” 
Then he sprang from his cliair and walked up and down tho 
library, sloiJpiiig strangely enough every now and then to look 
•at names on the backs of books, and suddenly finding himself 
ithus vacuously engaged, and wondering what he w^as looking at, 
and walking up and down the room again. "Oh, but he is not 
’worthy of her,” he r<Ji)caled tej himself, trying to cheat himself 
|into the belief that that abno was Ins reason for disparaging 
:Vidal. "IXo couldn’t appreciate her; it isn’t in him. He’s a 
*nmn about town; a man of tlie ^/(Md; a speculator for tho 
[excitement of making money. ITo wouldn't care if he ruined 
flialf a population s(» long as ho did a clover thing on the Stock 
lExchaugo. Aristo.’iat? Is that aristocratic—to* be a Stock 
|Exchango gambler, and to manage theatres, and to fix tho 
fsalarics of ballot girls? Talent—culture? Is talking about 
l^old teapots and sh )wing women bow their milliners oughtp to 
^make their dresses—is that talent and culture? Yes; ho is of 
■society, and lie may make lovo to her, and will marry her 1 
Isupijoso—and 1 may not even think of her.” 

! Tlien ho asked liimsclf bitterly what use there would bo in 
: thinking of a girl who loved somebody else; and wliether it was 
inot handsome conduct on his part towards Sir John Challoncr 
|to go on in this vay secretly railing at his daughter’s accepted 
nover. " Tlji-y say it is a fine ennobling ihiii§, love,” ho said to 
Ihimself With grim irony. "I find it so! It’s turning me into 
Hho meanest, most jealous, most pitiful cad! ” 

He went cjuictly out of the library. As ho passed int''.tho 
hall he heard tho sound of music coming from the drawing-room; 
d then the luiLsic sm’danly stopijed, and ho heard two or threo 

i ices in convcj salion, one of wliicli was that of Marie. Mr. Vidal 
en, was not the only visitor ? " What is it to me ? what do I 
re?” he murmured to himself; and ho left the house unpcrceivcd, 
id that not even a servant had secif him. * 

When ho got into the street he walked along fora considerable 
stance Avitlioiit having any idea of a particular destination or 
owing what ho meant to do \Ath himself. He had ^ot dined 
d did not think about dining. IIo turned Jnto Kensington 
irdcns, and sat there for awhilo vacantly observing tho lights 
rough tho trees in the direction whence ho had come, and 
mdering after the immemorial fashion of tho homeless— 
lether in all the houses there were any creatures as unhappy 
himself. For ho felt himself homeless. His heart, his afifec- 
>ns, his ambition, had no homo. The sight of Mario Challoner 
at day and the words he had exchanged with her had upset 
: his system of sclf-disciplino. Ho had been schooling himself 
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of lato into a sort of iron sclf-conlrol, and had boon ai)plyiDg 
liiiUKclf to work mid to stndy witli a ])ositivo ferocity of energy, 
and ho liad oven l)(:.^"un to fancy liinisolf cured; and five iniimtes’ 
talk ■with luT—they two alone—had lirouglit his lit again, and 
banished all Jiis re.aso]i. “ What am I to do? ” lie asked of his 
tormented mind. “ Tins can’t go on~T could not stand it—I 
nuist break down in some way. Should 1 tell Sir John (Ilialloncr 
all—all—and beg of liiin to ]iity mo; and let me go back to Japan, 
and not to hill ^liss Lyle—and not to tell Her ? No—I’ll not do 
that yet... I’ll try to liear it—I’ll ni|lco myself bear it—I’ll euro 
myself of this madness somehow—anyhow! I’ll not givo in! ” 
Ho jumped u[) and le.n/Ken.siiigton (lardeiis. lie li.id of late 
been aecii.stomcd to spend liis nights in the most eccentric way 
wln-n ho was not working or engaged "witli Sir John Challoner. 
lie kept ahsWutely aloof from ac'<[nainlances, and his whim was 
1o range London slrocts in all directions nniil some far advanced 
hour of (lie wight. Ho wandered anywhere as tho lit took him. 
ilt^turiied into a We.^t ImuI llieatrc,])erhaps,and remained there 
until he was tired of the ])erli)nnaiieo, wliieli was generally very 
soon; and 1 lien, iiorluips, he wandered away mil il lio found himself 
near an Hast Ihul music .saloon, ami he went in there and liad a 
litUe rest, .and took to the road again, lie .spent ei'cnings in the 
regions round Liaceslor Siiiiare.and .siippial at French or Italian 
aiiKrtig eon .pirahir.s and Comiminisls. Sometimes ho 


exjiloivd the hainils of the Italian organ-grinders in tlie Hatton 
Hanleii region. Ho found liim.self somclimes, with a sen.so of old 
.lequainlamie-sliip di’awn from lii.s momorios of kSaii 1’^ranei.sco, 
among Die Cliiiiese of the low-lying regions of tlio far Ii]a.st End. 
Hojilked lo anybody and cvcryboily; it reliovcd him to talk to 
people ho did not know, whilo lio shumicd any inauncr of com- 
])anionship-with any of his acquaintances, lie used to walk 
miles and miles and return qiiilo Avearied to his ehambcr.s, whore, 
when ho lit liis lamp, his painted goddess smiled down upon him 
with her smile of vapid and p-vovoking sclf-cousciousiioss. These 
nightly oxcur.sions* wore his only period of anything like rest, his 
uouri'st ai>proaeli to enjoymoat. To this had his great holklay in 
London already como! 

Tliis mglit, however, after ho’^had sat in Konsingloii Gardcu.s, 
ho did not set out on one of his familiar and purposolc.ss tramps. 
Soino iilea seemed to have struck him, and it was thou that ho 
jumpctl np and wont his dotiiiilo way. 

Meanwhile Mario Challoner liad for licr part been disturbed 
in a vague way by her talk with h^m. It was .strange the sort of 
biirrier which seemed to stand up between them now. N. broad 
<listaneo appeared to liavo suddenly opened to divide them. 
^V'liat had become of tho briglit, clever youth to whom .she meant 
to bo so kind, and with whom sho had sworn an eternal friend- 
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fcliip? Only a fuw weeks, it seemc<-l to her, had passcul since she 
dreamed that she was made a ju’iiicess, and that she had j;ivon 
^onlo brilliant a])pointinont to Christmas remhroko. Now sho 
found that she could hardly even he friendly with him. Ife was 
the same surely—and yet not like Ihc same at all. It reminded 
her of some grim old .story she had read—an uncanny story 
.sugucstivo of slmddering—about a youth wlio left his homo, and 
after a while there came a being who said lie was the youth, 
and who looked like him, aijd know all the things llic youth 
onghi to liavo known, ai’^1 could answer every (pittstion the 
youth ought to have .'inswored, a#id so was accepted by the parents 
—ay('-,and even by the swcetl>eart!—as the wanderer come liomc. 
Ihitthe exile returned was cold and molaiiclioly,and hisin'esenco 
alwaj.s had a gloom and a chill about it; liis sli.adow darkened 
Iho honsoliold hearlli; and the dog—his own f.ifourite dog— 
•always so loving aud faitliful—would not recognise him, or corno 
near him, but growled and shrank ^away at his api^i-oach. In tlio 
end it eamc out that the youth w.as really dead - -lying dead* far 
fuva^, and this gloomy and gruesome visitor was but \i s])irit of 
evil who, for .some in.align purpose, l)ad put on his lik(‘uc.ss. 
Where liad she read tlwt uncanny story ? Why did sho think 
('I such nonsense now? ^'1 am sure 1 iiever could have been 
<U:coivcd by any goblin,” she said to herself, putting herself 
unconsciously for tlie moment in the place of the swoollieart. 

Anyhow, the strange and .sliadowy chang^ in tborelatioii.sliip 
be ween liersolf aud lier bandsomo prott'ijd of Diircwoods—the 
boy whom ,slio took charge of that lirst, night—and 
pained ]:er. Hho scorned to have lost sometliing that helped to 
nuke life friendly and bright. London now .appeared t< h.avo 
bfcomo very loncl 3 ^ »Sho went to see her visitors—I\lr. Vidal 
ai.d one of liis friends—witli a good deal of inward reluctance, 
and slio iover listened with less interest to Vidal^s talk or his 
niu.sic, and sho was very glad when they had gone. Tluai sho 
])assed the libr.ary door and loolo'd in, and freeing no one tliorc 
she went in, anti resolved to wait there for her father, lie always 
sat tlicro for a while before dinner, ^ 

She had not long to wait, for Sir John Clialloncr presently 
came in, and sho rose with her ligdit vigorous movement—tho 
healthful, energetic movement which fiithcrs ^dadden to sec— 
aud ran to meet him. 

Mr. Pembroke has been hero, papa.” 

** Ho has returned thou ? lie often comes and reads here. At 
l ast he has often done so. Was Jloiifild Vidal ? ” 

Yes, ho has just gone; and Mr. Lycett-” 

" Lycett of the Foreign Office ? ” 

“ Yes, ho who dined here one day lately.” 

“ Oh yes, young Lycett. IIow do you like him, Marie ? ” 
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“ Vory veil—I tliiiilc.” 

I don’t see anytliiii^i: in liini, ]\r!irk’. Vidal iiiinlcs a great 
d(-al of liim. If is ilitliei* is a man of &omc brains; bnt I confess 
i don’t SCO much in tlio son.” 

IMarie’s ilionghts vere not in young Mr. Ijycott evidently. 
Suddenly slic said - 

“ Don’t you think Jio has greatly changc'd, nai)a?” 

“ Who, my dear?” 

“ Mr. I’cnifn'oke. He doesn’t seem like tlio .same being to mo 
—the samn tliat ho vas when we m-sLk]icw liim.” 

“ Welb*Mario, he has becomo^ in*i of business since then— 
and a vory good man of biisiftess too; and we grow solemn down 
in the City, you know. :Men s iniiKls arc kept on the strain there, 
and boys .soon turn into men.” 

“ JJut it ne/er .seems to have any of tliat effcict upon yon, nor 
upon Mr. Vidal. You are always cheerful; and he is always full 
of talk and spisils and nonsense.” 

“J am an oUl soldier, :Ma)-ie, and used to it—I take things 
eoollynow. Vidal is only, after all, a sort of volunteer on tho 
slalY—ho hasn’t any sense of resixnisihility. He only goes into 
linaui'ial matter.s for the atniisemeiit of tlie thing, to occupy him- 
.self. Jiut it is dilTerent with onr young friend rombioke.” 

*■ Why is it so difl'ereiil with liim V ” 

"To begin with, he is new to the thing, and of course he 
throws his .soid into it strennoiisly—you should .see how terribly 
earnest ho can ho tthero Imsiiiess is coiu,H'j'nc<l. Ho has often 
sat lip all night writing out a iiu'moraudmu which Mould have 
been in time I'lioiigli a Meek after.” 

“ ; he told mo he Jiad been m riling all last night.” 

"Just so; I never saw any >onng lelloM* M^ho eonld so com¬ 
pletely bury himsi'lf in business. Then, >ou know, ho has his 
May to make, :Mario. He must get money, dear, and ho has the 
good seiiRO to knoM’ it. Young lelloM's don’t usually acknow¬ 
ledge .any such iiccc.ssity—think it nnpoctle and uiiromantic, I 
(fare .siy—as you do,* Marie, ih your secret heart—confess.” 

" I liavo not thought nmcli about it. 1 snppo.so it has to 
be done. Then that bright, poetic boy is changing already into 
a grim and grasping inoncy-malfcr ? I am so sorry—I liked 
him so mucli. Is money M’orth all that—is life worth it ? ” 

"My dear child, if you M'oro a m.an you would find—and 
indeed you’ll find it soon enough, although a woman—that when 
people of spirit and energy go into a game they play it to win. 
They play it to muh ! They can’t helj) it.” 

“ So Mr, Vidal ahvays says, I am sorry—I think I could 
keep out of siicli a game.” 

“ Kccjd out of it—pcrliaps. I don’t say you might not do 
that, Mafic; but once having gone in, you can’t keen from play¬ 
ing your very best.” 
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And tliat is what he has coino to already—so soon! I never 
conld have expected that! It was T, papa, was it not, wlio lirst 
begs^d of you to put Mr, Penibroko in tlio way to inalfo a canicr 
for himself? I wish I liadii’t done so—I do indeed! \Vli:it is 
tlie makiiip: of some money in comparison to the free, fresh liff 
ho has left behind ? I would rather livo on next to nothing; and 
look at tlic world like Piono Lyle from a balcony, and lovo tJie 
sunshine .and tho trees, .and tho stars and the poets, and liavc 
delicious dreams of sonictliing better than all this—aiul be 
liappy and poor.” % 

yon never were poor, my*deaj;,” t?ir Joliu said, smiling at 
her caracstness; “ and I suspect that ho was—.as I was. J)iono 
Lyle moralises poetically over life with a suhst.antial halancc at 
her hanker’s, I dare say. llosidos, Mario—to tell yon tho full 
trutli, dear—you mustn’t bl.amo our lianl City wltys for all the 
ehango that you may sec in young Pemhroko. Thero are other 
emotions which impel young men to m.akc money besides the 
accursed tliirst for g<dd, my dear.” • 

“ 01>, yes; T know. Anihllion, of course—tlie rcailral snn of 
everybody’s univer.se now, 1 hclieve.” 

^*No, Mario; not that. Ambition, I fancy, oar young friend 
ratlicr renounces.” 

Then what is it, do.ar ? ” 

'‘A handsome, impressionahle youtli of three .and twenty; 
aid yon ask what is liis prevailing emotion! I thonglit you 
read poetry, Mario, and that you still made uso of our siib.scrip- 
tion to IMiulie’s.” 

Sir John looked quietly hut very alteiitivoly at his daughter. 
.Slio did certainly CO lour a little and licr eyes drooped, ’'ut no 
girl of her ago hears any alliLsioii lo lovo witiiout some such 
p.assing tribute. She looked up immedi.atcly ihifl answered 
.almost .I.S if carclcs.sly— 

“ Oh, that is the cause, then ? Tho sweet youth’s iu love 1 1 
never thought of that. lie always scomcd,to me so like a ipcre 
boy.” 

I believe thero is something of the kind going on, Marie. 
I don’t jiny much attention to these things, and people don’t 
consult mo very often .about tlicm; but I believe there is sorno- 
thing. ]Mr.s. Seagraves has Iiinted to mo, as I dai’c .say she will 
to you, dear.” 

“ I dare say she will. Is she herself the object of his vows? ” 

“ Nonsense, Mario.” 

“ Pcally I flidn’t know. •Who is the lady ? Do I know lior— 
is her name a secret ? ” 

“ I don’t suppose thero is any secret .abont it. You don’t 
know her, though you may have seen her. Did you ever hear 
of Miss Sybil Jan-sen ? ” 
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Sybil Jansen?—oil, yes; a woman wlio makes speeches at 
meetings ? but that can’t be—that is too ridiculous! Isn’t sho 
very old; and doesn't she wear spectacles and brandish a cotton 
umbrella ? ” 

“ She is very young and pretty, I am told, and sho has bo- 
witch(jd our young Japanese. So tliey say, at least. T needn’t 
toll you, Mario, ilial this is not to bo spoken of or hinted at by 
you.” 

“ Papa! As if I would-” • 

Wo 11^ dear, you girls don’t always know, I snpposo, what 
you W(mld or would not, ami so*it is right to give you a word 
of warning in tinio, I need hardly say that I don’t like this 
poor young fellow to lake up with a girl liko that, but ho 
hasn’t breathed a v/ord to me as yet. I dare say ho will soon— 
if tlioro is anything in it.” 

" And what will you say if ho does?” 

I shall gi^; hijii just the same advice as if ho were my own 
sf>n.* T shall loll him that I think ho is too young to marry, and 
that lio ought io scenro a position for himself first, and give 
himself time, and see if he know.s his own mind. 1 shall loll him 
frankly tliat to marry a girl with such opinions and such a kind 
of dislinction around lier will he jiractically the sacrifice of all 
Ills social prospects. You can’t drag a woman liko that ini;) 
good society—it’s out of the question.” 

“But if lie—if.he cares about her,” Ufarie a'^ked, with 
Jicsitancy, and without looking at her father—“ if ho thinks her 
worth such a sacrifice—it is not miicli surely. Why should ho 
care about society ? ” 

“Jfcry good. If he understands the sacrifice, and is willing 
to make it, that is enough ; hut he ought to bo told plainly what 
it is—ho docSli’t Iniow anything about Thiglisli life.” 

“ And if ho should x>ov.scverc—if ho really does care about 
her —that would not change you to him, pajia ? You would not 
ccaso to be his friend ? I certainly should not.” 

“ No, dear. Ho may many whom ho will for me.” 

“ You don't mean tliat you don’t care—that you will take no 
interest in him aflcr ? ” • 

“No, Liario. He shall have my fri(!ndshqi always—and 
yours, I hope. Aifv' wonnin ho marries shall bo received by me.” 

“ And by mo,” Mario said, emphatically. “ I don’t care wliafc 
lior opinions arc, or whether she makes speeches. I shall liko 
lier because of liim—at least I shall try to like her.” The last 
words sho spoke rather sadly. 

“ So shall I. But we can only speak for ourselves, dear; and 
you won’t always bo able to speak even for yourself, I suppose. 
\yell, t here is the story. Give it an understanding; but no tongue! 
Keep it to yourself until I remove the bar of silence and secrecy; 
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and now pjo and dress for dinner. You see that the City isn’t all 
to blame if young men grow a little gi'ave and pale sometimes.” 

“ I slioukl like to sec her,” said IMario, thoughtfully. “ Can’t 
we get to see her V ” She meant IVIiss Jansen. 

•* Easily—if you care to go to one of Mrs. Scagraves’ Sunday 
afternoons.” 

“ I don’t much care for lilrs. Scagraves. She is too ridiculous. 
Sho doesn’t oven amuse me any more. Ilut 1 like licr brother, 
for all his nonsense about kin^s and divine right; and 1 hope ho 
won’t get himself killed in^pain. Do you know, papa, I think 
if Cajitain Cameron were to asl<*mo to marry him 1 shSuld have 
to say yes.” • 

-My dear, how can you talk in that way ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 think I should have to accept him. Could you givc 
him a hint, dear ? Would it bo proper V ” • 

*• IMaric! I don’t liko to hear you talk such nonsense. What 
do you mean ? ” , 

Women arc not generally supposed to have much moaijiiig, 
I believe, in what ihoy say. Dut I have some meaning too. 1 
Hunk Captain Cameron is tlio only real man I know—of the 
unmarried, I mean. lie seems to liavo some purpose in life ilb 
lor a man—ho has not surrendered his existence to the making 
of money—or iho chasing of butlcrfUcs.” 

“ Butterflies, ifaric ? ” 

“ Silly and frivolous tastes, then. I don’t know which I dis- 
lirco the more, the "work or tho play of tho tigrccahlc gentlemen 
whom wo count among our friends. In their business moods 
they are precocious usiftors: in their hours of idleness they are 
ladies’-maids a little overgrown.” 

Sir Jolin looked up at his flaughter in some snrjn-iso. JIo 
had always encouraged her to talk out her mind us she pleased. 
And he had often seen her in satirical moods. But she seemed 
more bitterly in earnest now than was usual with her. 

“ I should liavo known even if you hadn’t told me of Vidal’s 
being hero to-day, Mario.” • • 

" Indeed, dear! How should you have known it ? ” 

"By your outburst against frivolous youth. I suppose ho 
was trying to amuse you after liis own fashion. I really must 
let him know what a wise young person boro, and 

recommend him to keep his levities for young ladies of feebler 
mould.” 

"I think they would suit old ladies still better, papa. I 
don’t know anybody who jvould make a better attendant for a 
careful old maid of quality with a taste for discoloured laces and 
cracked china.” 

Sir John Challoncr never lost liis temper, and would not let 
even his daughter see that he could bo annoyed by anything a 
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woman could say. For though lio adored liis daughter as his 
daughter, ho no inorf3 ooiisidured her a creature equal to man 
than a lady who loves her toy-terrier believes that toy-terriers 
stand in the order of creation as high as West End ladies. 

You don’t understand Vidal yet, my dear,” he said, kindly. 
“T don’t wonder. His is a very coiu]>lex charaet(ir—women 
don’t readily make it out. Hut you will see some day—before 
long I hope;—that he lias something in liim.” 

ilarie ventured no farther then, and was sorry she had 
ventured so far. Slio went to dreSs for dinner, feeling miserahly 
out of hifiiiour with the world,^andiiot knowing why. Sho sat 
for a long time listless in hdr room, thinking what a stupid thing 
life was, and how mean jieople’s pursuits and ambitions scorned 
to be, and moralising over cxistciien in general, as young men 
and wouKsi ylways tlo when they aro nuwilling to confess to 
tln’inselves 1 hat it is only some jiarticnlar existence which coii- 
(U'rns them. Many things, however, slic acknowleilgod to herself 
liad disaiipoiiiAid her. She was sorry that hn too should bo going 
in lur the making of moiuiy—that ho too was going to turn out 
like all the rest—“ho too” being Christmas IVinbroke; for sho 
really hud liked him always, she said. Mr. Vidal's conversation 
had W'en es})eeially out of tunc with licr mood iliat day, and sho 
did not like to hear her father lay such stress on the necessity of 
making money. She used to hear hut little of such talk from 
him at Dnrowoods. SIk' began to have a shadowy, half-acknow- 
letlged idea tliat liei* lather making holiday at Dnrewoods was a 
difterent person from SirJolui Challuncr the successful financier 
in his ordinary life in London. • 

Hesidcs—lor sho was a very clever girl, with eyes of keen 
intell'fgonco—sho began to think that people in general did not 
respeijt her fiithcr as she rcsj^octcd him—for the (iiialitics wliich 
sho desired fo respect in him. Sho did not like the way in 
which Honald Vidal commonly s]>oko to liim, or of him. The 
young man greatly admired Sir John, and loolfcd up to him 
evidently, but only as an eager young adveaiturci* looks up to a 
master in tho craft. That was not the sort of admiration Marie 
would liavo wished to see. In a vaguer way, too, her womanly 
susceptibility to slight inipresKinift?, and her womanly observa¬ 
tion of triftiug shades of diftercucc between one thing and 
another, were teaching her already somewhat of the lesson which 
Sir John Challoner himself had frankly cxi)laiiicd to Christmas— 
that a man with plenty of money may be in society without 
exactly being of it. All these thou^ghts were pressing on her 
when she suddenly and uucxpcctealy came upon Christmas 
Pombroko in tho library that day, and while his changed ap¬ 
pearance and his scoiuing growth of years repressed her and 
kept her at a distance, sho felt licr licart open warmly to him as 
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!io epoko with such generous devotion of her fatlior. IForo at 
least, she thought, is genuine friendship and real sympathy— 
here is, thank Heaven, an unspoiled human heart. And now, 
h(;hold, he too was grubbing in the City for money like the rest; 
and he was in love with a girl who screamed on platforms for 
Woman’s llights! Against such trials that day Dear r.ady 
Disdain could at first find no rampart but in lior disdain. Slio 
seemed to be in a fair way now of earning her nickname. 


CHArTED XIV. 

SEKKING A PLIANT HOUR. 

Was Sir Jolin Challoncr then mistaken when lio boliovod that in 
his (taTigliti'r’s eyes and nature ho could read the cvidonco,of a 
slrnibering s])irit of ambition and energy which could ho aroused 
suid made to pday with fervour the game which has social success 
for its stake? Was Diono Lyle mistaken ? Was lion aid Vidal, 
M'ho was of society and know life, and who really admired the 
girl, and helicvcd that if she w’ould marry him sho could ho 
trained into making him a splendid wife ? As a younger son 
\ idal Avas determined to marry for money, and had long lookccl 
aoout rnnong Manchester raannfactiircrs anft Liverpool mercliant 
]iriiiccs for a i presentable daughter, contcut even with such a 
l)ros]JCct; .and he now sprang with eagerness at tho chanco of so 
liaiulsomc and brilli.ant a girl as Mario Cliallonor. Were thoso 
ell mistfiken in believing thsit .she bad spirit and ambition ? Was 
she really m.adc by Nature only to boa happy sheifiicrdcss of 
Arcadian Dure woods ? 

Probably they were not mistaken. But Sir John Clialloner 
perhaps was unwise when he sounded the praises and tho glories of 
ambition too mncli in advance. EVorybody'knoAvs hoAv a prudent 
mother secures her son against captivation at tho hands of som(! 
pretty girl who is likely to hp thrown in his way. Sho praises 
and pnflfs tho girl so much in anticipation, and so excites liis 
curiosity and eagerness about ber, that when )m secs 1bor ho is ccr- 
tiiin to be disappointed. Sir John Clialloner had piqued and ronsed 
Marie's expectations too much on the subject of Ambition. When 
she saw it sho was disappointed. It seemed a poor thing, such 
ambition as ho could shgw her. She had seen very liltio of 
London society as yet, but sho Avas quick to form impressions, 
and she was disappointed. If her father had been a great 
Parliamentary leader, and had eminent public men around him, 
Mario would probably have warmed to tho largo and thrilling 
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game of life in ■which they were engaged. If ho lind boon in tho 
contro of a circle of literature and art, mid she liad listened to 
the talk of historians and jincts, and novelists and painters, she 
might have felt the ambition to bo the queen or tho princess of 
such a coterie. But Sir John’s Parliamentary colleagues were 
only men who used the ITouso of Commons a.s a ])laco in which 
to push their varioxis “interests.” The one or two peers who 
camo on familiar terms to Sir John’s dinncr-tahlo were promoted 
bankers. Ronald Vidal’s father had not yet been persuaded to 
give his proscnco. The ambition was an fimbition to push finan¬ 
cial and Vailway schemes, and to niako money. Tlio peo[)lc 
seemed to ]\Iario stupid, the “interests” i?o(Ulling and vulgar. 
'Mveil when she still almost shrank from tho expectation, she had 
(ixpocted something inlinitoly finer and more nobly alluring than 
this. Tlio very house tlioy lived in, which Sir Jolm believed to 
be imiiosiug and snjierb, impressed her with a sense of something 
crude, false, ai|#.l almost vulgar. 


^Jir John said well when lie said to her, “ You never were 
poor; and! was.” J^foro costliness did not impress lier as it 
still impressed him. She had ahvays seen money freely sp<’nt 
around her, and .die never thought about it. Diono Lyle’s little 
liouso at Dnrewoods charmed her with its pictiircsqueiicss and 
its serene artistic taste but her father’s great new mansion in 


Kensington chilled her almost from tho first. If every one is 
born oilhor an Aristot Jian or a Platonist, so everybody, bo ho 
king or bo he cobbldl*, is born of the artist, or the lotfitjrots class, 
idaric was of the former class, as her fatlnu’ was of the latter, 
and she could not. help loohing on all tilings in life, great and 
liltlo, from tho nrh'.stio point of view. TJic career which her 


])rcscnt life seemed to open to woman’.s ambition had nothing 
l>ictu]v.sc|uc Of; thrilling- in a word, nothing artistic alxuit it. 

All iliis produced its effect upon licr mind, and its effect, 
combined with still newer things, shaped itself in tlionghts more 
or loss distressing and melancholy as .she was dressing for dinner 
on that day while Oiiristmas* Pembroke was devouring his way 
through Loudon streets and thinking of lier. One thonght was 
perhaps upponiiost in her mind, tho idea tliat she at least would 
bo a friend to any girl wliom Christmas Pembroke loved. More 
than onco tlto teai^ came into tho generous eyes of Dear Lady 
Disdain as she determined on doing heroic things to befriend 
that pair and make them happy. Itow very happy ho must be, 
she thonght, to have found the one ho loves so soon, and to be¬ 
loved by her. And she too—-she nm§t be very happy and must 
love him. “ I will tell her,” thonght Dear Lady Disdain, “some 
day—how J liked him—from the very first.” 

Generous resolves within ourselves beget generous construc¬ 
tion of others. Marie began to believe that Cliristmas was really 
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working in tho City only for liis lovo, and not for ilio mere greed 
of moiuy-inaking. She softened towards him and she became 
more and morn anxious to see Miss Sybil Jansen. 

»Sir John had two or three licavy men and their wives to dine 
that day, and they went away early, and tlien ho took his 
daughter to an evening party. Mr. A'idal was there, and was 
looking very handsome and bright, and was talking to everybody. 
Ifo soon found liis way to Mario’s side, and seemed anxious to 
make himself cons])icno7is by jiis attentions to her. 

Suddenly Marie broke in upon some criticism he'was offering 
upon the nmsic to which si* lui*! not hcen listening— * 

“ ]\[r. Yidal—you know overybod/. Do you know a lady—a 
Miss Sybil Jansen?” 


*• Sybil Jansen? Ob, yes, certainly. I liavo met her often.” 
“ Indeed. Then you know lier? ” • 

“you say I know cYoryl )ody! I have met IMirs Jansen at 
one or two i)]aecs. Slu? is a sort of pcu'soii whom some people 
take np,you kin)w. You must go lo tho right place to meet Jier. 
I'ci'pio who like curiosities and so on sometimes make a point of 
l)aying her some attrition. Yon wouldn’t meet her here.” 

“Is she pretty, or is she clever? Tell mo something about 


her. 


yt 


“She is pretty in a sort of Avay. She has nice eyes and teeth, 
I think—a pale little girl; very young, sind with her little licad 
ti.-’iiod rather by self-conceit and the notion that she has a 
mission.” • 

“Slio makes speoehes—docs she speak well ? ” 

“Yes, 1 think so—for that sort of thing. I don’t earo about 
'women’s speeches—in pnhlio T mean. Miss dial loner. Mlio talks 
like a little Avliirlwind: would give you alicadaolio to Iiear much 
of it, I should think.” 

“ Diu you ever toll her what you Ihought of her speaking? ” 
“ Well, no; not exactly. That would he rather rude, wouldn’t 
it? I haven’t quite tho courage of old Lady Jervis—ilio pld 
woman; mother of tho young fcltoAV Sir Dudley Jervis; yoa 
know. 

“ No, I don’t know; but 'wliat did she do ? ” 

"She took a liking to hear little Sybil, and got some ono to 
take her to a leetnre someAvhcrc. When it was ov^r somebody 
offered to prc.scnt Miss Sybil, and tho old ladyolanilly consented. 
So tho poor girl was brought up, and Lady Jervis calmly studied 
her through her cyegla.ss, and then said ‘Miss Jansen, if you 
Avero iny daughter I’d Avhin you and send you to bed! ’ ” 

" What a detestable and cruel old woman! Yet I don’t know 
that it 'was not better to sj^cak in that w’ay tlian to praise tho 
poor girl to her face—oh, I knoAV from Avhat you have said that 
you did praise licr to her face!—and then make a jest of her. 
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I suppose she is Tcry much in earnest. I think now that I 
should liko licr.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t care about her.” 

" I mean lo seo her and make her acquaintance, for all that.” 

** That will he easily done if yoii really wish to know lior and 
Sir John doesn’t object. But T don’t think he cares much about 
speech-making women, docs he ? " 

“ fcjpccch-making w’omcii seem to you a class something like 
dancing dogs,” said Mario , 

“ Well, Dr. Johnson did make same sort of comparison liko 
that, did^i’fc ho V ” Vidal asked, t 

Mario droppi'd the confersniion, or, indeed, to describe mat¬ 
ters more iH’operly, shook it off. It offended her to licar any 
i,'arnest attempt of an cnfhusiastio Avomau talked of in such a 
manner. “Jfc Jiad ivafher a thousand times bo a man who could 
fall in love with her,” she thought, “ than a man who could only 
laugh at her. , Why should she bo laughed at? She is trying to 
do .some good in the worhl: and 1 am not. She has some 
purpose in living beyond making money and getting into society. 

1 don’t SCO any other purpose in most of the people I know.” 

Perhaps if Konald Vidal had greatly praised Miss J'ansen, 
Marie miglit have boon more inclined to doubt her mission and 
her merits. But with all his sii])i>oscd knowledge of women Mr. 
Vidal went wrong in assuming tliat every girl likes to hear other 
girls spoken of with contom]d. Ho quite misunderstood Mario 
dial loner at all cVtnts, for she always had the generous weak¬ 
ness which inclines one to defend the assailed even wilhout 
much inquiry into tho merits of the question. If the nature of 
woman always loves to exercise itself in contradiction, as people 
say, Iho contradiction which Bear Lady Bisdain found horsclf 
feni]>fcd to ijidulgo in was only that which speaks up for tho 
weak or iho unpoimlar. 

^ Ronald Vidal saw that he had not quite pleased Mario by liis 
criticism of Miss Janscu, whom h(3 would have praised with the 
grcaicst readiiioss if he had* known that it woiilil give her any 
gratification. Ho was a good-natured young man, who never 
eared to injure auyhoily; but ho generally found that conversa- 
.tions arc more freely carried on^y means of censure than by 
means of ptaiso. His active mind seeking overywliero for know¬ 
ledge of persons, had led him to where Miss Jansen was to be 
heard—and of course he took care to be ]>roscnted to her, and 
no doubt ho had praised her to her face and disparaged her (ho 
was not much given to laughter, ^ud had very little sense of 
humour) behind her back. But it is only fair to say that he 
w'ould have pointed out the defects of his own sister with equal 
openness. Mario Cliallonor was probably the only woman who 
impressed him with any sense of genuine respect and admiration. 
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IIo greatly enjoyed talking scandal to other women, as ho liked 
time-bargains with men or chaff with actresses; but ho came to 
JMario always with better liopes and topics. 

This night he had evidently hail the hint which Sir John 
Challoncr promised to give him. IIo left Mario discreetly for a 
wliilo after the talk about Miss Jansen, but ho contrived to come 
near lior again before long. 

“So glad to find you again,” ho said; and he managed to 
iiitorn'pt others who were near her. “ I have something to toll 
3 on—stay, here is a chair—in this (juict corner.” 

Mario was afraid porhajft tli{^t sho had been a littltJ abrupt 
in the matter of Miss Jansen, and «l\o welcomed him with a 
juopiiiatory smile, and took the chair which ho was offering to 
lier. 

“ r am going to do something at last,” ho said-»-“ something 
dofinile, I mean. I think yon will approve of it. I am going to 
start upon a regular career in public life.” 

“ Oil! I am very glad; I think you are doing quite right, 
yivoiy man of talent ought to do something of the kind.” 

“ Thank you,” ho said, much more warmly than tlio implied 
cMnplimcnt deserved, and evidently determined to make tho 
most of it. Thank you! you arc very kind and encouraging. 
Yes, i.liero is an opening—did you hear them talking of it to- 
niglit?—in Lord Barbican’s borough—and them would bo a 
chance for some oncw’lio would come boldly forward on tliorougly 
in lependcut principles, and try to get tlR seat out of tho 
l.ands of the insufferahlo Barbican family. Ono runs a risk 
and makes enemies of course; but I don’t caro. You see it’s 
this way-” 

And then ho drew a chair beside her, and began to give her 
an account of how Lord Rarlwcau and his family had for genera¬ 
tions domineered over the borough, and liow there was a good 
chance now, with tho ballot, of wresting tho rciu’cscntation from 
them, if a really independent candidato camo forward who was 
not afraid of the Barbicans. Every woman«warms to the pros¬ 
pect of a combat, and feels some interest in tho champion wlio 
runs most risk; and Vidal soon saw a sparkle of ambition and 
encouragement in Mario’s eye.* Before lie had talked to her very 
long sho began to regard the borough as a sort of Andromeda, 
Lord Barbican as a devouring sea-monster, iftid tho handsome 
Bonald Vidal as a rescuing Perseus. Ho did certainly look very 
handsome, and he talked, she thought, very eloquently. Per¬ 
haps she had really then misunderstood and undervalued him. 
Perhaps tho levity was bilt tho indolence of a gallant si^irit 
waiting for its opportunity. Perhaps it was once more a 
Sardanapalus rushing from his revel to tho battle, or Prince Hal 
renouncing Eastchcap to offer challenge to Harry Hotspur-. 
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Mario's rather vague ideas of political conlcsts happily onahled 
her to contemplate the coming struggle for Lord Larhican’s 
horough with other eyes than tlioso of an ilootion agent. 

“ I thought you would api)rovo of this,” he said, in a low 
appealing tone. 

“ Mr. Vidal, it gives me great pleasure- 

“ I have been thinking ol it this long time, and especially 
since that first day when wo Wiilkcd uj) the hill among tlio trees 
at Lurewoode. Do you remember ? ” 

" I romembcT the walk,” Mafic answered, a little pleased, , 
despite of liei’seir, to know that he rCmcmborcd it. 

“ Well, wc talkeil then Crf political life and ambition, and you 
seemed to encourage my desire to make some sort of a name for 
myself.in politics.” 

** Did 1 ? , That was very rash of mo, Mr. Vidal, for I know 
nothing about political life then, and I know very little now. 
Did J really veuliirc to give an opinion V ” 

Indeed ybu did V J have not forgotten it. And from that 
moi'noiit I determined to show you that i)crhap3 1 dcs^^rved a 
better opinion than you had of me.” 

•' Itut please don’t say that! If I was rash as to urge you 
to anj thing, it was only, I suppose, because 1 had a better 
opinion of you than yon had of j ourself.” 

“'riiaiik you -thank you. I'll do my best. I’ll hare your 
good o))iiiion if 1 can. I’ll win my sjnirs. The truth is, 
(Jhalloiujr spoiled iiivs—your father spoiled me ! ” 

“ I am sojTy to hear that my father has spoiled anybody ? ” 

“ I don’t mean, seriously, of course; but ho has such a head 
for business and finauco and all that; and ho always told mo I 
had too: and he is such a thorough man of the world, you 
know; and has such a tongue that ho can make people do what¬ 
ever ho likes.’ I never saw such a fellow to talk people over as 
Challoner is. Kuver, I give you my word.” 

Certainly this was not the sort of panegyric wliicli Marie 
'would have cared todicar prosiounccd upon her father. 

" I know so little of these things,” she said, rather coldly. 
“ I always lived so much out of the world down at Durewoods. 
My father always appeared to me in so ditterent a light! I don’t 
recognise him in your i>raiso even, Mr. Vitlal.” 

“ Of course,” said Vidal, “ our fathers always appear to us 
in an ideal light. It’s a merciful dispensation of Providence. 
Wo could never got on if wo regarded our fathers and motliers 
as ordinary hmiian beings. But you must not mind my nonsense. 
Miss Challoner.” 

I don’t mind it at all, Mr. Vidal.” 

By those words Mario probably meant to say that she knew 
she ought not to mind it, and that she would not min d 
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it if she could. But she did mind it for all that. It jarred 
heavily on her feelings, and even on her nerves. Was this, then, 
the character which her father bore—the character of a pushing, 
plausible, grasping‘man of tho world? It was not thus sho 
thought of him when they read together and rambled ft tho 
lanes together at Durowoods, and when out of tho vague hints 
she liad lieard of his early acquaintanceship with Miss Lyle she 
had woven together the threads faint and light as if spun from 
sunbeams, of somo romantic story in which lie must have played 
a noble, licroic part. Even <f it was only Vidal’s nonseiiso it 
Jiurt her to hoar such nonsftiso spoken of her father. • 

Vidal could not make much iurtl»r way that night. Passing 
through one of the rooms presently he met Sir John Challoncr. 

I say, Challoncr, look here,” ho said, and ho drew liim into 
•i C 0 i i.(n-. I’ve been putting my foot in it with yojir daughter.” 
indeed; What have you been saying ? ” 

“ Well, slio was very kind, and I was telling her of all my 
l)laus, and, by Jove! 1 never saw her so friendly td me—when in 
an e v'll iiour i began to excuse myself by saying that it was*you 
who drew mo into money aifuirs and all that, and that you were 

po clever a man of tho world-” 

«Woll?” 

“ Sho didn’t seem to like it at all. I thought if I could put 
1 ho blame on you it would bo all right—that she would excuse 
n j all tho more readily, and of course you wouldn’t care. But 
she grew quite cold and distant at the baro«6uggestion that you 
weren’t exactly like that particular one of King Arthur's 
Kuiglitb who found tho Holy Crail.” 

“ Mario has a very high opinion of me, Vidal.” 

” But I say—:you know—what an absurd idea it is to bring 
up one’s children with the notion that one is a sort of divine 
being! That sort of thing must burst uji one dajTor otlicr, you 
know. I can assure you I never had any such an idea of my 
father, although there could hardly bo a hotter man of his kind. 
Anyhow, Challoncr, you ought to Jiavo warned mo beforehand 
that I was to think of you as a Bayard of 'Whitehall and a 
Fenolon of Lombard Street, and I’d have done my best to cheat 
myself into tho delusion.” • 

You don’t understand women yet,” Sir John said with his 
quiet smilo. “ Women aro not to bo studied merely by sitting 
next to them at dinner parties, or waltzing in a crowd—or 
composing the quarrels of rival actresses, Vidal." 

I wish I understood your daughter a little bettor. She’s tho 
only ” oman I know who is*worth tho understanding.” 

” You must make allowance f(» her country bringing up,” 
Sir John said with tho slightest possible flavour of sarcasm in 
his tone. You don’t often meet such girls, Vidal. But in any 
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casG you ought to know tliat women don’t as a rule care to lool- 
at things as they are, but only as they would like to think them 
Even if a woman knew in her secret heart that somebody—-her 
father if you like in certain cases—was not an ideal personage, 
she Tibuld always prefer to have him presented to her as if bo 
were.” 

” I suppose that’s true,” said Vidal. ” In any case it’s advice 
I shall act upon for the future. But, good Heavens! to think 
of a clover, quick girl of to-day having such ideas about her 
father! ” • 

** It is absurd,” Sir John said, sifiiiling in his peculiar why; 
“ but they are only children, yS\i know, Vidal. Men of brains 
like you and me must humour their pretty little w^/’ 

“ I only hope I haven’t made an utter moss of it.*’' 

” Oh, no; I don’t fancy it can be quite irretrievable. I’ll do 
my best by rdstoring myself to restore you too.” 

Sq they parted for the hour. 


CHAPTEE XV. 


HYPATIA AT HOME. 


SvBiL Jansen lodgetl in a quiet street which branched off from 
a considerable thoroughfare in the West Centre of Loudon. Tho 
houses there had been spacious mansions occupied by people of 
quality in other days, but had come gradually > down in tho 
world. Professor Huxley has expressed some 'regret, in one of 
his lectures, that we have not in our society, along with tho 
arrangements which enable meritorious and gifted persons to riso 
fi'om lowly state to high, some mechanism to facilitate or cause 
the regular descent of the unmeritorious and ungifted from 
high estate to low. It is a ptty that tho defect is not supplied, 
if only that wo might bo allowed periodically to watch tho 
edifying spectacle of the deservmg and undeserving person 
passing each'other, as in an ascending and a descending bucket, 
the one mounting ^aveiiward to Belgravia, the other mournfully 
going down for his sins to New Gross. Some sueh process may, 
however, ho observed in our streets and houses. There the 
descent in the social scale may be watched by the easiest 
observer. The house sinks in tho street; then the street sinks 
in the quarter; then the quarter sinks in the city. Only it is 
^ard to trace out the moral. What were the sins that doomed 
she ou^^^ street, the quarter, where Miss Sybil Jansen lived 
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{o go down in the social rank—what the virtues which earned 
for South Kensington its title to go up ? 

Most of the houses in this street had tlieir lower floors 
occupied by^solicitors, doctors, or dentists. The upper reoms 
divided themselves among lodgers. Thus the houses still kept 
up a sort of digiiifled appearance of being ofiSccs and chambers; 
not hack London lodging-hoiises. A good many artists lodged in 
that quarter, and the passer-by occasionally met some brown¬ 
cheeked Koinan women with geld oar-rings and snowy chemisettes, 
with supple forms and si%)erb walk, wlio wore the raodels for 
peasantry of the Campagna to the j;jsing pencils of tho region. 
Not far was tho British Museum, whence flowed after four o’clock 
each afternoon a stream of readers and students of both sexes, 
alike rather careless of dress, and alike for the most part some¬ 
what ungainly of figuro. Not all, however, were ca'^oless of dross 
or ungainly of figure, for Miss Sybil Jansen read in the Museum, 
and her pretty face, slender form, and artistic dressing wore tho 
admiration of many a student of the one sex, and the envy of 
many even among the most learned of the other. 

It was in tho British Museum that tho acquaintance between 
Sybil Jansen and Christmas, begun in Mrs. Seagraves* drawing¬ 
room, had ripened into something like friendship, at least on 
his side. Mi.ss Jansen had gone in for renovating the world 
on tho basis of free opinions and the equality of the sexes. She 
1 ugged to her heart and often repeated to l^prsclf the statement 
in which tho feolings of Gcorgo Eliot’s latest heroine had just 
been set forth—viz., that when any good was to be done for 
anybody, the heroine would have thought any allusion to the sex 
of the person concerned wholly irrelevant. Miss Jansen told 
herself in tho fullest and purest good faith that where friendship, 
beneficence, and a good cause were concerned, a question of sex 
was irrelevant. If the question did not actually become irrele¬ 
vant the moment it was philosophically proclaimed to be so that 
was no fault, of Miss Jansen. Much more pretentious and* im¬ 
portant schemes of philosophy than hers have been founded on 
the principle of calling things irrelevant which yet prove them¬ 
selves every now and then to hfve a sad and unalterable xele^nbt 
to our life. This principle of Miss Jansen’s is on^ mentioned 
here to explain the readiness with which t^^e young Hypatia 
struck^up a friendly league.with our hero and walked often in 
his company of evenings from the British Museum to her own 
door. Sybil thought no hann, and neitiier surely did our often 
Preoccupied youlh of thosgloomy brow. He was lonelv, and 
her frauk friendship pleased him. There was a good d^l 
sympathetic between them. He was now a little at odds with 
the world; and so she seemed to be. Some thinra had gone 
wrong with him; to her the whole scheme of the universe 
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seemed ont of gear. Ho was unhappy, and certainly Sybil 
Jansen was not happy. 

She had often asked him to pass a few hours of the ovening 
with her and her mother, and ho meant some time to accept the 
invitation. He had once or twice entered the liouso witn her, 
and had been greatly pleased with Ms reception in his simple 
boyish way. He had not seen her now for many days (so far 
astray was Sir John Challoncr in his conjecture), and he had 
hardly thought of her in his work and his rushing hither and 
thither.« As ho looked across Kensifgton Gardens this night he 
suddenly thought of her, and‘he resolved to go and see her. 

They are friendly to mo,^ he thought—and observe that even 
in his thought it was “ they,” not “ she ”—“ and I think they 
would be glad to see me—nol)ody else cares particularly in 
London tliat I know of.” In this mood he made Ms way— 
a pretty long way—to the street where Miss Jansen lived; 
and he saw lights in the windows, and the elderly woman who 
opened the door and took general care of the offices and apart¬ 
ments told liim that sho believed Mrs. and Miss Jansen were 
at homo, and would ho walk up, please? For this was no 
lodging-house, be it understood, with a common servant to wait 
on everybody. This was a collection of offices, chambers, and 
apartments, and the elderly housekeeper who took charge of tho 
concern in general had nothing to do with admitting you or 
piloting you into any particular department of the building. 
You went your way and knocked at wliatcver door on whatever 
floor you wanted—almost as if you wore in Paris; and you could 
not possibly be so lost to all impression of dignity as to suppose 
you were in an ordinary and commonplace Bloomsbury lodging- 
house. 

So our youth found his way up a broad and very dimly lighted 
stair until ho came to tho floor on which tho Jansens lived. He 
had been there before in company with Miss Sybil; that is, when 
he had escorted her homo—or walked with her, for sho did not 
care about escort—ho had gone upstairs with her once or twice, 
as has been said, and had boen presented to her mother. He had 
'^mod or inferred from Miss Jg^nsen’s conversation that they 
on 60^0 very small income which had remained to her 
mother, aided by Sybil’s own hard work in translating for 

I mblishers, doing occasional magazine articles, and delivering 
ectures. One of Miss Jansen’s faiths or dreams was that when 
women got the suffrage they would be able to command for their 
literary ‘“'-e* other work reward eq.ual to that of mej. Christmas 
had endeavoured to question with this hope, but had little 
f>r‘JU^ s. He .thought now, as he ascended tho half-lighted stair, 
Jliat Sybil’s dreams were hardly to bo wondered at, and that it 
"Vould be cruel to deny her tho*pleasuro ot hope. 
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Ho tapped at thoir door, and a servant told him tho ladies 
wore in, conducted him across a small passage to tho door of a 
room which was dark, scraped a match and lighted a lamp in 
tho room, showed him in, then asked him his name, did not 
wait for his card, and disappeared apparently in somo bewilder¬ 
ment. 

Christmas was left for a few moments to occupy himsolf in 
looking over tho books and papers which lay on tho table. The 
word “ Scra]>book ” in gilt letters on one volume attracted his 
attention, and ho wondexfd much how a young lady of Miss 
Jansen's vigorous and exalted* turn of mind could caro for a 
trivial and feminine compilation or that kind. He opened tho 
scrap-book and found that it contained only a collection of 
cuttings from newspapers referring to the lectures and tho 
speeches of Miss Sybil Jansen. • 

There was a melancholy interest in this poor little collection 
of criticisms. No journal of which Christmas had over hoard 
tho name before had honoured tho young Hypatia with a notice. 
But the PeeJeham Chronicle compared her to Corinna; the Dept¬ 
ford and Isle of Dogs Gazette said she reminded him of Sappho; 
the WomarCs Champion declared that Miss Jansen was tho 
priestess of a new gospel. There were pages and yards of tiiis 
sort of thing cut out with scrupulous neatness, and preserved 
ns though they were works of art. A feeling of compassion came 
1 p in Christmas’s mind, as ho thought of tlie poor girl trying to 
feed her heart on this sort of food, and believing that tho voice 
of the Deptford and Isle of Dogs Gazette was fame. Fame itself, 
wise people say, is incense that only godlike hearts can feed 
upon without witheriug into atrophy; but fancy a sham-fame, 
the dulled redeotion of a soap-bubble in a cracked glass I 

While Christmas was thinking over those things there entered 
the young Hypatia herself. She was dressed gracefully and 
simply as was her wont—in black silk, high to the throat, and 
short at the ankle. She looked very pale and very pretty, and in 
the dimly-lighted room she gave tho idea fo Christmas that she 
was all eyes. She entered the room in the dubious way of one 
who expects to meet a stranger, and then recognising Pembr^^'^e, 
a very wave of welcoming expression passed over her face-— 

" Mr. Pembroke! Now this is kind, and I am so glad to see 
you; ” and slic emphasised words here and tliero in her energetic 
little way; “but I had no idea it was you. Our new sei’vant 
bungled over your name. Mamma will bo so glad to see you.” 

“ I have long been promising myself the pleas^ ic Jjf coming 
to see you,” said Christmas, “ but I have been a gooa^ ooc?-^ut of 
town lately.” 

” You have just come in time for tea. I see you wejre looidng 
over my notices. 1 ought not to have loft that book out.” 
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” Was I wrong in reading it ? Surely not ? ” 

‘ “ Ob, no; I don’t mean that; but it looks like vanity; and 
men always say we women are vain. It is not vanity, however, 
Mr. Pembroke-—at least in my case. I am not vain, but I hope 
I care for the cause which I represent; and any praise given to 
mo must be of service to that. So you have been reading some 
of the notices? Some of them are very good I are they not? I 
wonder if you happened to read what the Tmmpet of Piitney 
said. Will you call mo vain if I show it to you and ask you just 
to glance at it ? ” ^ 

She tdbk the book from him with her nervous, quivering 
hands, and fluttered its pagdfe over until she found the citation 
from the Trumpet of Putney. Christmas’s heart sank as ho 
glanced over it. It was an enthusiastic suburban reporter’s 
rhapsody written in penny-a-line English, no word under three 
syllables, and the adjectives generally applied inaccurately. It 
spoke of Miss Jfinsen’s talents as "transcendental,” and said that 
her ^oice was as “ potential ” as it was musical. Yet this girl, 
of much talent and considerable culture, admired it and was 
delighted with it. 

“ I cried with joy when I read that first,” she said. " It is 
too much praise, perhaps, you think; but I welcomed it as a 
sign that men were at last beginning to do justice to women. 
You don’t feel with us, I know, and I am sorry for it, and I 
don’t understand it. The generosity of your instincts ought to 
bring you to us.” • 

"I haven’t studied the question much, so count me as 
neutral. Miss Jansen.” 


" No. You can’t be neutral. You must declare for right or 
wrong—for truth or falsehood. No, no; you are under some 
influence—^tho,influence of some woman, I know, who persuades 
you that we are unwomanly. Oh, how wo suffer from these cold 
creatures of society—^these traitresses to their own cause 1 ” 

Miss Sybil’s eyes gleamed and her breast heaved, and her 
little thin fingers closed as if around the hilt of some weapon 
wherewith to pierce the hearts of her treacherous sisters. 

" Come,” she said, suddenly chanjpng her tone, and removin 
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" you don’t cfire about all this sort of thing, I know, and I am 
only boring you to llo purpose. I don’t wan’t to be a mere bore, 
Mr. Pembroke; but if you knew how much I think about these 
things! Come into the other room. Mamma will be delighted 
to see you. She likes you so much; we will give you some 
tea.” 


Her voice sounded gratefully in Christmas’s ears. He was 
dad }o be where he knew that he was welcome, and he had been 
growing into a compassionate liking for poor young, lonely Sybil, 
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with her futile aspirations and her barren ambition, and her 
morbid susceptibility. He had never before met any one so 
terribly in earnest. 

Sybil led him across the little passage, and into a room where 
her mother and she usually spent their evenings. It was a largo 
old-fashioned room, very neatly kept, and furnished in a stylo 
which, to a quick and observant eye, would have told a some¬ 
what pathetic story. There was, for example, a superb old- 
fashioned piano, and there was a beautiful little ebony table, 
old-fashioned too; and thAe were two or three fine portraits in 
oil which had been done by a good»hand, and had cost money 
in their time. But the carpet was of the newest and cheapest 
kind, the chairs unmistakably suggested a second-hand shop and 
“ This Cheap Drawing-room Set ”—the mirror over the chimney- 
piece had beyond doubt once been marked with its price in 
chalk in the front of some small auctioneer’s store; the little 
time-piece was evidently of similar origin. The saano discrepancy 
was in the books. There were two or three very fine and costly 
old editions, and there were many of the very cheapest of 
modern reprints, with their thin paper and their small over¬ 
worked type. Everything bore evidence of scrupulous neatness 
and of refined taste. The story told itself. The Jansens had 
once had money, and now they were poor. 

, Mrs. Jansen was a feeble and wasted woman, with a manner 
of somewhat faded and old-fashioned elegance, like that of one 
who, long withdrawn from society, had fallen behind the ways 
of the present. She was dressed with much greater effort at 
elegance than her daughter, and might have passed off in dim 
light, or to not very keen eyes, as up to the fashion in evening 
costume. She gave Christmas a cordial welcome and a kind 
smile. She would bo very glad to have the monotony of her 
life brightened occasionally by the visit of an intelligent and 
agreeable young man; and if she had any dim, undefined thought 
deep down in her maternal bosom, about Sybil, who shall blame 
her.? 

Have you looked at mamma’s portrait ? ” Sybil asked; and 
she held up a lamp for him to see the painting. ’’ It was done 
by Westwood—ho was an Academician, you know.”# (Christmas 
did not know, but was ready to believe.) lii it not a wonderful 
likeness ? ” 

Christmas saw the portrait of a slender, soft, handsome 
woman, wearing a hat and feathers, and a dress unfamiliar to 
his memories of female cofftume. It might have been one of tlio 
famous Miss Gunning’s or one of Sir Joshua’s beauties, for all 
ho could have told. It certainly seemed to him to have little 
that evon memory or imagination could connect with the worn 
and prematurely aged woman who sat near the hearth where the 
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littio brass kettle was standing. But he praised the picture 
cordially, evading the question of likeness, for ho was a terribly 
truthful and ingenuous youth. 

“ I can see that you do not think it a good likeness,” said 
Sybil, in a disappointed tone. "I know all Mi*. Pembroke's 
ways, mamma, lie never can bo got to say anything ho doesn’t 
believe—he never uill pay a compliment. Oh, if men were all 
so truthful and honest! ” 

And yet Sybil seemed somehow as if she could bear a com" 
pliment or two now and then well enough. 

" My dear, how could Mi*. Pcfnbroke see any likeness in that 
to what I am now? You forget the number of years and the 
changes. I was only Sybil’s age when that was painted, Mr. 
Pembroke. \ had just boon married. It was like mo then, I 
believe—very like. I am old enough to be able to say that now 
without affectation.” 

“ It seems wonderfully like, to mo,” Sybil said, holding up 
her lamp, and gazing fondly at the picture. " I cannot see any 
change. The farthest memory 1 have, mamma, is of you just 
like that; only not the same kind of dress; and 1 cannot see 
any cliange.” 

" One good thing about common misfortune,” said the elder 
lady, ” is that it keeps up a sympathy and love that perhaps 
other people don’t have. Sybil is cverytliing to me, Mr. Pem¬ 
broke ; and I suppo&o I am a good deal to her. Sybil, dear, will 
you make tea ? ” 

Sybil bestirred herself very gracefully and prettily, and 
Pembroke watched her with interest. She poured some hot 
water into the tca<pot to heat it; then she poured that off again, 
then she put in some tea, after a momcniary mental calculation 
of the additional quantity required by the presence of the 
visitor; then she poured water on the tea; and then she put tho 
tea to draw. As she moved about ho could not help observing 
now and then that sljo had a very white and pretty arm, and ho 
oven had a glimpse more than once of a bronze slipper, a very 
neat ankle, and a scarlet stocking. An instinctive politeness 
made him talk chiefly to tho elder lady; but ho was not thereby 
prevented from following the movements of the younger. 

He could not li^lj) remembering that he had more than once 
heard disparaging criticism of tho young Hypatia, on the ground 
that she defied society—^that she went everywhere without escort, 
and that she lived independently, and alone—as if she were a 
young man, and not a young woman,^ one censor remarked. It 
was true that Sybil did go to places alone, and return alone; but 
Christmas thought that anybody who saw her quiet home and 
her attention to her mother might have excused many of her 
acts of independence, and put at least the best construction on 
her doings. 
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Sybil left the room once on some domestic purpose, and tho 
elder lady, as if she had been following Pembroke’s thoughts, 
said— 

“ My Sybil leads a strange life, Mr. Pembroke, or what would 
have been thought a strange life in my younger days. I do not 
cross her, and I do not even adviso her against it, for she has been 
a most devoted daughter to me, and her life has been a trying one. 
1 encourage her in going out to places alone, for how else could 
she go? And she would pine if she remained always within 
these walls.” ^ * 

“ Nobody has a right to complain of what sho do%, if you 
approve of it,” Christmas said waAnly, and forgetting that it 
was not the b^t thing perhaps to tell the mother that people did 
complain. 

“ I suppose people do find fault with her,” slip said; “ and 
with me. But a great many people—you can’t think how many 
—^jiraise her, and say that sho has a duty to fulfil. And she is 
really a very clover speaker—they all say—and I*am glad to see 
her throw herself into some public cause, for then she goes about 
and speaks, and is praised, and it makes her happy; and if she 
did not think she was doing some public good she never would 
leave mo; and what sort of life would that be for a young 
woman ? It is no vanity of hers. She is not vain in tho least, 
I assure you.” 

Christmas was deeply touched by these evidences of affection 
on tho part of mother and daughter. The* girl still saw a like¬ 
ness in the brilliant portrait to tho worn elderly woman; the 
mother could not see tho little touches of unrepressed vanity^ in 
the daughter which actually sprang to the eye of every passing 
stranger. 

“ And then,” Mrs. Jansen went on with a little energy in her 
usually feeble manner, if Sybil is warm about fromen’s rights 
and women’s wrongs, she and 1, Mr. Pembroke, have both suffered 
much from a man. We have been cruelly treated. Why is that 
child poor and hard worked in hep youth ?• Because of a heart¬ 
less man! I am not a widow, Mr. Pembroke, though you may 
have thought so. My husband, my Sybil’s father, is living, 
and-« • ^ 

Sho was loaning forward in her chair and speaking in ioncs 
of keen and concentrated anger. Sybil entered, and Mrs. Jansen 
leaned quietly back again. 

" Sybil, my dear,” she said, '* I don’t know if Mr. Pembroke 
would like a little cold m^at with his tea. Perhaps he has dined 
early or not dined at all. Young gentlemen, I know, are apt to 
be careless.” 

Mrs. Jansen belonged to the days before gastronomy had 
come to be the special boast of every young man’s education, 
and when young men were still c£dled young gentlemen. 
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“ I hope ho would like some,” Sybil said, “ for I hayo had no 
dinner, and 1 am going to have some cold meat.” 

Christmas had instincts far too kindly not to declare at onco 
that he had eaten no dinner and that ho should like some cold 
meat, of all things. Poor fellow, it was quite true that he had 
not dined, but true also that ho had not thought about tho 
matter, and now he did begin to feel hungry. Sybil left the 
room again. 

Mrs. Jansen at once resumed her story to Christmas—■ 

“ Few women have suffered more at tho hands of a bad and 
selfish man than I have, Mr. Pembroke—except Sybil—for, liow- 
Gver, her father may have ■ conceived that ho had a right to 
wrong me, ho had no right to desert that innocent child. Were 
you going to ask me why I tell you tliis ? ” 

Tliis "svas a.painful question, but Christmas felt inspired with 
an answer which was at onco truthful and soothing— 

“No, Mrs. Jansen, I was not going to ask you that. I sup¬ 
pose you tell this to mo becauso you think me better worthy of 
your "confidence than a mere clianco acquaintance.” 

“ That is the reason partly; but partly, too, becauso I should 
like you to know that if poor Sybil seems to you strangely eager 
to seo women righted, it is becauso she, more than most other 
human beings, has seen how women aro wronged. Thank you, 
Sybil, dear. Shall wo have some toast ? ” 

Then Sybil sot to making some toast, and Christmas offered 
to relievo her, and with a few hints of instruction did efficiently 
relieve her. In return for his education in tho art of making 
toast, ho gave some information relative to Chinese and Japanese 
ways of making tea, which was received with interest. No 
women could bo more easy and self-possessed than this mother 
and daughter. It w’as clear that they did all such lighter work 
as belonged to the tea-table for themselves, and left their servaub 
only what may bo called the heavier duties. They never seemed 
other than perfectly well-bred women—^ladies, as the phrase is— 
when thus engaged. Christmais could hardly recognise the fierce 
and palpitating little prophetess of tho platform in tho kindly, 
genial mrl who bustled about her modest rooms and mado tea 
and laid plates and was so feminine dbd winning. 

After tea Christmas, who had a good baritone voice and some 
Icnowledge of music,«ang to Sybil’s accompaniment several songs, 
and be also endeavoured, without Sybil’s accompaniment, to give 
the ladies some idea of what Japanese music and singing were 
like; and they looked at photographs, ar^ they kept off the woman 
question, and were very pleasant. Once or twice Christmas was 
reminded that he was under the roof of an agitator or a woman 
endowed with a mission, when a number of letters from tho post 
wore brought to Sybil, and begging to be excused, she tore them 
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open and found that they contained invitations to meetings and 
lectures, questions to be answered, and other such incidental 
intrusions on tho peace of those who como before the public. 
Once or twice Sybil begged to be allowed to withdraw into the 
other room to answer letters that scai’cely admitted of delay. 

'^Another word, Mr. Pembroke,” said the elder lady during 
one of these absences, returning with trembling lips to her former 
painful subject. “ There is another reason why I have told you 
of our misfortunes. I know* well enough what a cloud hangs 
over a woman in this counti^ wlip for whatever reason is {Separated 
from her husband. I know that if slfl3 were as free of fault as an 
angel there are people who would hold her in suspicion and 
would shrink from her. I avoid that, for I shrink from them. 
Bui as you are kind enough to come to see us, 1 think it right 
that you should know I receive no one under false pretences. 
Now you hnow; and I shall not trouble you any more on the 
subject” 

This was, indeed, the chief reason of Mrs. Jansen’s confidence. 
She had acquired in her wrongs and her loneliness a sort of fierce 
independence, and if she had, poor woman, any faint far thought 
that possibly Christmas and her daughter might como to like 
each other, she was quite resolved that he should know from tho 
first of tho cloud, as she called it, that hung over them. 

Sybil re-entered the room with some letters whicli she had 
written, and Christmas offered to post thom*for her as ho wont 
homeward. 

“If you don’t object,” Miss Sybil said, “to making yourself 
an instrument in forwarding such a cause as ours—for I warn 
you that they have to do with our cause and with speeches—to 
bo made by me” 

“ But I really have hardly any view either way^— ” 

“ Oh, yes; I am sure you have.” 

“ My dear Sybil. Mr. Pembroke says he has not.” 

“ Ho says it only in a qualified my, and 4)ut of good nature. 
Tho influence I dread is not tho op^sition of men, but the 
opposition of women through men. I fear that Mr. Pembroke is 
expressing the views of some Hhoughtless and happy womafi— 
thoughtless because she is happy, and who does nc»t consider 
how very different may be tho lot of others—ef thousands and 
thousand of others. That is the influence I dread.” 

Miss Sybil was growing eager, earnest, and rhetorical again. 
Christmas could not imagine why she kept charging him with 
thus taking his tone from sohie woman. 

"I assure you. Miss Jansen,” he said, almost as earnestly as 
she had herself spoken, I don’t believe I ever exchange a 
word on the subject with any woman but yourself—oh, y^ 
except with Mrs. Seagraves, who is all on your side.” ; 
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"What a kind, good-hearted woman, so generous and un¬ 
fettered! I like her. 1 know people sometimes think her 
affected and ridiculous —1 don’t care! Oh, yes; she is with us. 
But I think her friend Miss Challoner is against us.” 

The colour rushed into Pembroke’s face. He felt himself red 
and hot; he could not wholly keep down his emotion. 

"I don’t knowwhf.t Miss Challoner’s opinions are on that 
subject,” ho said, trying to speak composedly. " I don’t think 
she ever said anything to me about it. Anyhow, I’ll post the 
letters f«r you with pleasure, if^youTil allow me. Perhaps the 
carrying them in my hand may convert mo to your side.” 

Sybil herself lighted him to the door when he was going. 
Her thin white hand felt cold and tremulous as she placed it 
in his. j 

Christmas.left the house full of kindly feeling and generous 
sympathy for the woman who had been so friendly, and touched 
with a special compassion for the girl thus hopelessly beating 
lierlsoft bosom against the bars of conventionality. He had not 
spent so human, so friendly an evening for a long time; and he 
felt less desolate, less like a savage, and he was grateful for the 
little glimpse of a quiet home wliich had brought him this relief. 

It was very late when ho returned to his lodgings, for in the 
intermediate time ho had walked to Kensington and paced in 
the silent shadow of Sir John Challoncr’s house, and waited 
lounging there until ho actually saw a carriage come up, and 
under its flashing lamps saw Sir John hand out his daughter; 
and then, but not at once, Christmas quitted his place of refuge 
in a near doorway, and lighted a cigar and went his way. 

When he had left Mrs. Jansen’s room Miss Sybil did nut 
return to her mother at once. After a few minutes she came in 
silently. 

" What a very charming young man! ” Mrs. Jansen said. * I 
like him very much; he has such a bright smile, I am sure he 
has a good heart. 4ny one Cfin see that ho has not been brought 
up in London; London makes young men so artificial and 
puppyish.” 

Sybil still said nothing. 

“You like him, Sybil; don’t you? ” her mother asked, sur¬ 
prised at the silence. 

“ Oh, yes, dear, I like him. I suppose I ought not to have 
spoken a^ut Miss Challoner,” she added hesitatingly, 

" Who is Miss Challoner, dear ? ” 

"A friend of Mrs. Seagraves—^atdeast, Mrs. Seagraves knows 
her—very beautiful, and very clever, and very rich.” 

“ And why should you not have spoken of her ? " 

“ Because he—is—in love with her.” 

** My dear, how do you know ? ” 
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“ I know from his look when I mentioned her name.” 

Sybil sat down and silently took up some work. Her mother 
looked at her wonderingly at first, then sadly, and thought of 
now clouds perhaps to arise upon their pale, grey sky. 

Sybil looked up suddenly : 

*‘Slio is so rich,” said the girl, " and we are so poor.” 


CHAPTfla SVI. 

“ DEMETRIUS LOVES YOUR PAIR—OH HAPPY PAIR! ” 

It was perhaps an unfortunate thing for Christmfts Pembroke 
that ho should have passed all the earlier part of his youth in 
such isolation from the influences which surround a young man's 
growing years in ordinary life. An Englishman of his age might 
indeed have had no grand passion before, but he would almost 
certainly have had some little anticipatory passion, some affair 
of pickets and outposts suggesting an idea of the greater ordeal 
to come. At twenty-two or twenty-three years of ago most men 
have glided through many emotions which at first seemed to be 
j: snuine love, but were not. They have looked into the eyes of 
girls, and fancied for the hour they saw all«heavcn thefe; they 
have touched tremulous hands, and whispered meaningless words, 
intended to express inelfablo meaning; they have thought them¬ 
selves happy, they have thought themselves wretched—thoy have 
awaked to find themselves neither wretched nor happy; they 
have come to look back on these past emotions and their pass¬ 
ing heroines with as mild and mellowed a regret as Francois 
Villon bestows on Bertha with the large foot, and the good 
Jehanno whom the English burned, and Heloise, and the snows 
of other winters. They have thus b^pome acclimatised to emotion, 
and when the grand passion comes (we are^iow thinking only of 
young men pure and strong enough to have a grand passion) 
they can rough through it with less of a strain upon their h^art 
and nature. But to Christmas Pembroke it was al^ new, and it 
tried him terribly. It was as if he had nevei;seen a woman, or 
known of woman's existence, until he came under the influence 
of Marie Ohalloner. So the passion which ho felt for her seemed 
as if it must tear his unprepared heart asunder. 

A discontented person has left it on record as his complaint 
against the ways of Providence that he could always get on very 
well until he allowed himself to be persuaded that he ought to 
do something for the benefit of his health, and then all went 
wrong. Does it not sometimes seem as if things were going very 
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well with 13S until we took it into our heads that a sublime 
moral duty bade us to follow some unwelcome course, and then 
forthwith wo disturbed and distracted everybody ? Mario Chal - 
loner had been urged by natural kindness, by sense of right, and 
by an unexpressed idea that there was something in her own 
heart requiring to be kept down and discii)lined and punished 
—she had been urged by all these impulses to show herseU' 
especially friendly to Christmas since she had hoard her father's 
account of him. When they mefe after that day in the library 
she always smiled on him so sweetljtl and gave him her hand so 
kindly, and put herself in his way to talk with him so winningly, 
that the poor lad’s head and heart were all aflamo. There were 
times when he felt as if he must take her in his arms and kiss 
her. There wore moments, ecstatic and agonising, when ho 
thought that if he had done so she would not have been very 
much displeased. He used to lie awako of nights and think 
over her woi-ds, her looks, at this moment or that, and asked 
himself was it not possible that ho had long mistaken her, and 
that she was inclined to love him ? If Marie Ohalloner had been 
the most heartless coquette she could not have perplexed and 
tormented our hero more thoroughly than sho did with her 
generous resolve to bo his friend and to do him kindness. For 
in her heart, all the while. Dear Lady Disdain envied this pair 
of young lovers, as sho believed them to be, thoir romantic and 
unselfish love; and* looked forward each day more and more with 
vague and grey presentiment to a brilliant marriage in which 
sho would have to persuade herself, as well as sho could, that 
she was gratifying her own ambition along with that of other 
people. 

One tiling Marie had made up her mind to—that she would 
see, speak to,* and be very friendly with Miss Sybil Jansen. Sho 
told her resolve to her father, and he agreed, not over-delighted 
at the prospect, to take her to ono of Mrs. Seagraves’ Sunday 
afternoon reception.^ in the l^ope that she might there meet Mies 
Jansen. The day came and Sir John had to go. 

“ I’ll leave a message for Vidal, Mario,” he said, " to follow 
us to Mrs. Seagraves', if he should call while wo are out—he 
sometimes goes there, I believe. Ho is amused by that sort of 
thing.” The af^ity between Sir John and Vidal was only on 
their business sides. To Sir John all amusement was weary 
work, and he could not understand why anybody should impose 
more of it himself than was made compulsory by tho laws of 
society. • 

"Now this is kind of you, you dear darlintm,both!” Mrs. 
Seagraves. exclaimed with fervour, as they entered her drawing¬ 
room, and she swirled towards them in her trailing tawny-gi’ecn 
silk with pale yellow flowers worked into it. " Yes, I call you 
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dear darlings both of yon, Sir John as well, for coming to see 
me. And Sir John so busy too—with finance and companies! 
I do so wish I understood finance. It must bo so nice. But 
exacting, isn’t it ?—oh, yes, very, very exacting.—That makes it 
so kind of Sir John, l^Iarie dear, to break away from all his 
occupations and como here with you.” 

” But wo don’t look after our finance and our companies on 
Sunday, Mrs. Scagraves,” Sir John gently interposed. 

** No ? Is tlmt so ? How vary good of you! I never thought 
you cared for any of those the City and business and 

all that. Only women I thought kopit up those usages. But I 
am so glad to know: one ought to know these things. Ami so 
you are all such Sabbatarians in the City, and so pious ? How 
very strange and touching, I think! There is somejhing in that 
quite Druidical—or perhaps Puritanical rather ? xes, I mean 
Puritanical, of course. I used to love the Puritans once; and 
now I am sure I shall love them again.” • 

Marie left to her father the business of conversation, and ^as 
searching with her eyes through the rooms, as yet without 
recognising anybody. As far as she could judge by one or two 
hasty glances, most of the company seemed to bo studying blue 
and white plates. 

" Now, is there any one here you would like to know ? ” Mrs. 
Se igravcs asked, observing that Marie had been looking round 
the room. “ There are some very charming people here. There 
is a delightful young man; a Communist; I believe it was ho 
who wanted to blow up Paris. Should you like to know him? 
There is a pre-Eaphaclite poet; I do so lovo the pre-Eaphaelito 
]v)et.s—at least I used to like thorn. I don’t think I do now. 
Where is Sir John ? ” 

Sir John had escaped, and was conversing with somebody he 
faintly remembered having seen somewhere once, and whose 
acquaintance he was under present circumstances glad to clajm. 

Mrs. Seagravos brought up two qp three jjeople in rapid suc¬ 
cession to.Mario, hardly allowing one to open a conversation 
before she extinguished him with a successor. Presently, Mario 
heard her addressing a new arvival affectionately as her dearest 
Sybil, and she saw that her hostess was talking \vth a very 
pretty pale girl, whose hair was thrown back frpm her forehead, 
and in whom she felt certain that she recognised the young 
Hypatia. Marie, while carrying on as well as she could her con¬ 
versation with the newest of the new acquaintances whom Mrs. 
Seagraves had presented to her, watched Miss Jansen with close 
interest. “ She is very pretty,” Mario thought, " and she looks 
intellectual, and sho is unconventional—shall like her.” Marie 
observed, too, ihat Miss Jansen’s sparkling, restless eyes were 
tnming'^every other moment eagerly towardis the door. 
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Looking afar,” Lady Disdain said to herself, trying back 
upon her Byron,and persuading herself that from her passion¬ 
less attitude she was only amused at such weaknesses—” looking 
afar if yet her lover’s steed kept pace with her expectancy and 
flow.” 

“ Do poets call horses steeds nowadays ? ” Mario asked of tho 
young poet with whom she was talking. 

Naturally ho did not understand the meaning of the question, 
and ho thought tho young lady was speaking scorn of poetry, and 
therebj^ implying a special cojiteraC^t for his poetry. He had 
heard that she was tho daughter of a rich man, and ho set her 
question down to tho purse-proud arrogance of pampered wealth 
—and Marie had made an enemy. 

As Mrs. jSeagraves was passing at the moment, Marie touched 
her arm. 

Is not the lady you have just been speaking to Miss Sybil 
Jansen ? " shb asked in a low tone. 

*“Oh yes—such a dear friend of mine! You would like to 
know her, I am sure, dear Mario. I should so like you to know 
her.” 

" 1 should like to know her very much indeed,” Mario said 
earnestly. 

“ ril bring her to you and Mrs. Soagravos was swirling 
away when Mario gently restrained her. 

"Please no, M»s. Soagravos—I’ll go to her with you,” and 
she put her arm within that of tho tawny-greon lady, and was 
led across tho room to where Miss Jansen was seated in eager 
talk with one or two men. These Mrs. Seagraves promptly dis¬ 
persed. 

" My dear Sybil, I am so glad to have tho opportunity of 
bringing together you and toy very dear friend Miss Challoner— 
Miss Marie Challoner. I always call her Marie. She wishes to 
know you, and I am sure you will like each other—oh, lovo 
each other! Two, such npblo minds—such souls! ” and Mrs. 
Seagraves thereupon left them and floated away in ecstasy. 

Marie held out her hand, which was small and plump, and 
Sybil gave hers, which was small and very thin, and which 
trembled at tho kindly touch of Lady Disdain. It must bo 
owned that the little priestess of the Church of the Future hated 
her new acquaintance at that moment. Priestess and prophetess 
as she was, her eyes first of all took in every detail of Miss 
Challoner’s dress, and she found that Marie’s dress was very 
costly, while she knew that her own was Very cheap. In Miss 
Challoner’s frank manner she read insolent patronage. 

" 1 have been wishing for a long time to know you. Miss 
Jansen,” said Marie," and I came hero to-day in the hope that 
I should see you.” 
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Miss Jansen threw a look of defiance into her manner as she 
replied coldly— 

You do me a great honour, and I ought to feel much 
flattered. May I ask whether wo agree in our general opinions? " 
“ I hardly know,” Marie answered with a smile; '* I have not 
formed any very serious opinions. I was anxious to know you 
for yourself, I think, rather than for your opinions.” 

Friendship, I bolievo, is best founded on agreement of 
opinion as to the imrposes ofr life,” Sybil observed; and Mario 
could not help wondering tVat so pretty and bright-looking a girl' 
should caro to speak exactly as ii shc«rero making a little speech 
out of a book. 

“ What are the purposes of life ? ” Marie asked undismayed, 
and indeed rather amused. 

“ Have you never considered them V ” 

** Not very deeply, I am afraid.” 

“ Then you have no purpose in life ? ” 

" I should like to make people happy, if I could. la thattiny 
purpose ? ” 

^ In itself,” said Sybil, " it has little meaning.” 

" Then you shall teach mo all about it,” Marie said, determined 
io be pleased, if she could, with this odd little book in petticoats. 

“ T’ll learn of you, Miss Jansen, to have a purpose.” 

Sybil contracted her little eyebrows. 

” You have no need and no impulse that way. You wouhl 
not learn. You are among the fortunate; you know nothing of 
life’s trials and struggles. Leave the purposes of life tojhoso who 
have to bear its strain.” 

I have not had much to do with the struggles of life, indeed, 
or with real life of any kind so far. But I am sure I can 
sympathise with those who are not so fortunate.” • 

“ Oh, no—^your place is different. Keep to it, Miss Challouer.” 

" An uncivil little person! ” Marie thought; but sho was pot 
discouraged. • , 

“ Well, for the moment I have no other object. Miss Jansen, 
than to make your acquaintance, and to say that I believe wo 
have some friends—and onff or two very dear friends—in 
common; and I wanted to say a friendly word or iwo to yon. 
If you don’t like me I will go away,” Marie said» with her usual 
independent frankness; and 1 shall not be offended even if you 
say that you don’t desire my friendship. Blit I shall be sorry.” 

" You are very kind,” said the little Sybil, feeling her breath 
come and go with the quiclf emotions of her fighting soul. Sho 
could hardly resist the genial way of the noble-looking girl who 
evidently meant to bo so kind—and yet what, she asked, was 
that very kindness but pity! At that moment each of the girls 
seated there, side by side, l^came aware of Christmas Pembroke’s 
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presence in the room. Each, too, was nware—could not but 
know—that when ho saw them a light and then a shadow passed 
over his face, and that he blushed like a boy. 

He sees her” Mario said to herself, and her heart was filled 
with a strange sympathy, compassion, and melancholy kindness. 

“ Ho sees her” Sybil thought, and her heart beat fiercely with 
jealousy and with anger. 

Christmas's glance had indeed taken in both the girls. In a 
moment he assumed that Miss Chnlloner was friendly with Sybil 
*out of pure kindness, and probably^ixjcause she had heard that 
the girl was poor, and that some people laughed at her. How 
noble she looked, he thought, that superb and queenly girl, and 
how her form and her features made a splendid contrast to the 
slight, pale, and nervous girl wlio sat besido her! The contrast 
told heavily against the poor little priestess of the future, and 
Christmas felt sorry for her, in all his pride in the beauty of the 
woman ho lofbd. Yes, as he looked across and saw her there, lie 
wali proud that ho loved her, and once again the thought jiassed 
through him—could it be possible that she might ever come to 
care for him? IIow many times within the last few days had 
that strange, sweet hope flashed upon him! 

People did all sorts of odd things at Mrs. Scagraves' receptions 
on tho^ Sunday afternoon. They sang and played, and were 
otherwise eccentric, du parti pris. Somebody began to sing just 
as Chi’istmas earner in, some “dear divine creature,” Mrs. Sea- 
graves said, “ wliom you must listen to,” and whom she adored, 
“not really adored, you know; ” and therefore Christmas had to 
remain where ho was, and seem to listen. He was almost glad of 
this, for he could look across the room at Marie, and had not yet 
to break the spoil of the strange hope and pride with which he 
regarded hef. Never before had he felt like this. There was 
something in it like the pride of ownership—like the pride of the 
accepted lover who knows that she is his own whom all the world 
admires. Is it an opien—a presentiment? How, his heart said, 
if this very day, here in this room, some word or look or touch of 

her hand should tell me-^? He hugged himself in his dream, 

and dreaded oven the close of the song lest something should 
happen to awaken him. 

^ Before yet the song was ended Christmas saw Mrs. Seagraves 
glide from her place near the piano to welcome with special 
eagerness some new comer. Strange with what a chill Christmas 
awakened—^he could not ^ tell why—from his dream. It was 
Bonald Vidal. For some little time 'bs>st Christmas had not seen 
much of Vidal, and had begun to think that perhaps he had 
mistaken Vidal’s position with re^rd to Marie; or ^at perhaps 
Vidal’s recent and sudden plunge into political life h^ l^en the 
result of ^appointed hopes as A lover. Mr. Vidal's appearance 
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now wad tho most ill-omened sight oar poor young hero could 
have seen. 

" So very, very kind of you to come,” Mrs. Seagraves said, 
having detained Bonald’s hand in hers until the song was over; 
“ in the full flush of your success too; and all the world talking 
of you I I am proud of this. Everybody wants to know you— 
but everybody does know you as a public man now.” 

“ We have a saying in our county, Mrs. Seagraves,” said the 
good-humoured Vidal, " that more people know Tom Fool than 
Tom Fool knows! ” • 

“ How very delightful !V,.M]:;|. Seagraves said, not quiln under¬ 
standing. ** And so you are going td be a great public man, and 
you are an orator. »1 so love orators! I should like of all things 
to be an orator. I wish I could bo an orator! Wo are all so 

f rond of your success—and I know one who is prcsid of it I Oh, 
know why you come here to-day; but I am obliged to you for 
coming, all the same.” 

Vidal murmured a word or two of thanks for her coippli- 
ments and escaped, and Mrs. Seagraves, turning round, found 
herself near Christmas. 

” You know Mr. Vidal ? Is he not a very charming young 
man ? Oh, yes, of course you know him; you see the Ghalloners 
so often; and don’t you think his speech was very clever ? ” 

" Very clever,” Christmas answered, who had never read tho 
speech, and did not know now what he was saying. 

“ And is this true they tell me ? You t)ught to know—you 
are so much with the Challoners. But perhaps you don’t wish 
to tell anything about it ? You are so very discreet—and I like 
discretion above all things myself—especially in young men—oh, 
yes—es^cially in young men.” 

“ It is not discretion in this case, Mrs. Seagraves,” Christmas 
said bluntly; “ only that I don’t know what you zhean.” 

'' This about Miss Ohalloner and young Vidal—you know. 
They are engaged, people tell me. Quite a delightful -and 
romantic story—they say.” Shew leaned, towards Pembroke 
and whispered with great appearance of mystery, “ They say 
that she promised to consent only on condition of his giving up 
all his frivolities and thin^-*yoa know—^what young men waste 
their time in—and going into Parliament and making a success 
there. And now he is in Parliament, and has^made the success 
there. Isn’t it delightful ? ” 

** Very delightful!" 

Like something in a romance I I do so hope it’s true! It’s 
like a .knight going to a tournament and conquering everybody 
to please his ladye-love. I do so love romantic things like thai 
At least X used to love them once, when I was young, but now, 
of courso, I don’t love them any more. 1 have grown practical 
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and sensible. Yes, I only care td be practical now; bnt not all 
practical, of course. One must baye some feeling of the romantio 
left, Mr. Pembroke ? ” 

" Must one ? ” 

"Oh, yes. You are all romantic, of course—all young 
people ore. And some day you will be making some great suc¬ 
cess too, to please some fair ladye. That will bo so charming. 
Then I shall wish you joy. Haye you spoken to Miss Jansen 
yet ? ” 

Bonald Tidal meanwhile had established himself at Marie^s 
'side; ancf after saying a few words to miss Jansen, had managed 
to allow somebody else to* engross that young lady for the 
moment, and thus had Miss Challoner all to Jrimself. 

Christmas watched them for a moment or two. There was a 
look of proud humility on Mr. Yidars handsome face as he talked 
to hlarie in a low tone; and our hero owned to himself that he 
did look confoundedly handsome and like a troubadour, and just 
the sort of man whom many women would be fond of. Still he 
had thought somehow that Vidal was too much a combination of 
business and pleasure—the City and the green-room—for the 
higher nature of Lady Disdain. But ho was mistaken—that was 
only too plain. Besides Vidal had made a political success, he 
had eyerything on his side—family, good looks, and now eyen 
political distinction. No wonder Miss Challoner listened to him 
with downcast eyes, and cheeks that coloured as he spoke! 

Bonald Vidal hadmccomplished one of the few great successes 
which remain still to mark with a note of admiration some pas¬ 
sage in the life of an ordinary Englishman. He had made a 
decided hit, an unquestionable success, in the House of Commons. 
He had seized a happy opportunity during some debate on a 
question of foreign policy, and had displayed great fluency, great 
l^owledge of subject, the places, the people whom it con¬ 
cerned ; he formed his sentences dearly and well; he said some 
sharp, bold things; and when he had occasion to introduce two 
or three Latin wor^^ he pronounced them with that curious 
inaccuraey and astounding dimegard for all the possibilities of a 
Latin tongue which is deemed to be the essential omidition of 
good form in the English uniyersiti^s and the House ef Commons. 
He had the peculiar good fortune of all fluent and ready leakers, 
and because he h{\d done well without elaborate preparation he 
was set down as capable of doing really great things with pre¬ 
paration. In a word he was a great success, and toe House saw 
in him a predestined Under-Secretary to begin with. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that Maxie Ohalloner 
oould hear people talk oi tins swifl; success without feeling some 
pride in it Mr. Vidal really had |^e in to do this fyr her 
gcatiflfiatiw and to win ber j^proyalas avowedly as my kmght 
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■eTer went into the lists of the tiurnaraent to win the smile of his' 
lady. She had not seen him siheo the success, which was won in 
the debate of a Friday afternoon, and of which all the daily 
papers of the Saturday were talking. She had not heard tho 
speech, and had not expected that he would speilk that evening; 
and now ho was telling her that even if it had been a premedi¬ 
tated attempt, which it was not, he would not have forewarned 
her, for he declared that he never should have had the courage 
to make a successful first speech if he hod known that she was in 
the Tvadics' Gallery listening.* • 

You see if I had failet thc^first J:imo,” ho said modestly, “I 
could have retrieved myself perhaps tho next attempt, or the 
next. But if you had heard my failure, I never should have had 
the heart to try again.” 

No flattery could be more alluring to a gifl like Marie 
Challoner than just this plain and straightforward acknowledg¬ 
ment of her influence. Ordinary compliment would have been 
utterly thrown away upon Lady Disdain. She would have received 
it with cold contempt or laughed at it. But here was this 
brilliant, successful youth of distinguished family and name con¬ 
fessing that her applause was so precious to him that the tongue 
which could address the House of Commons in accents of un¬ 
faltering fluency would have been tremulous if sho had been 
listening. It is no wonder if Marie coloured a little and looked 
d' 'Wn. , 

Christmas Pembroke still, through whatever torturing 
ordeals of conversation, kept his eyes now and then on Marie. 
Once he positively started, for ho saw a sudden emotion pass 
tremblingly over Marie’s face, and he saw her eyes droop and 
her lips press together, and then she said a word or two to Mr. 
Vidal, who presently rose and left her, and on Vidal’s face, as our 
hero thought, was the light of pride and triumph. Well, he has 
it-all 1 

What hod passed was only this. Mr. Vidal hastily observed 
that he had an engagement; that hd had oilly rushed in to Mrs. 
Scagraves* drawing-room to see her—Marie; and then he asked 
in a low tone— ' ^ 

" May I call and yon to-morrow afternoon—about five ? ” 

What was tbero in these words that made Mane turn sud¬ 
denly pale, and feel chill and strange ? It was thbn that Christmas 
started as ho looked at her. She was silent and embarrassed for 
a few seconds. Then she said, “ Oh yes, I shall be at home,” 
without rooking up, and Vi^al went away without another wora 
to her. 

** To-morrow at five,” Vidal said to Sir John Challoner as 
they shook hands in passing. Sir J(flin smiled and nodded. 

Christmas felt like one who has received a snnsl^e. Bento 
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heavy weight seemed to rest upoi his brain. Ho never know how 
the next few minutes passed or whether they were only minutes. 
He knew that he talked to some people and laughed a good deal. 
Presently a hand touched his arm gently, and, awaking again into 
clear consciousness, he saw Marie Challoner. She was leaning 
on her father^s arm; they were going away; but some one had 
stopped Sir John and engaged him in talk, and Mario, seeing 
Christmas, turned and touched him. There was a strangely 
weary and harassed expression upon her face, which Cliristmas 
^sjaicallcd po memory long after; but slio looked cruelly beautiful 
to the young man, and her eyesdiad*'a bewildered softness and 
sweetness in them. 

** You did not come and speak to me,” she said, “ and now 
we are going away.” 

“You arc going soon?” Christmas asked, uttering any 
inanity that his lips can form. “ I hope you are not tired ? ” 

“ I think I,am tired—a little perhaps.” 

" The room is warm,” said Christmas, with a bursting heart. 

" It is. I have spoken to Miss Jansen, and I like her very 
much.* Will you tell her so—from me ? ” 

“I will.” He had not sense enough left in liim even to 
wonder why he was selected to convey the message to Miss 
Jansen. 

“ Good-bye ? ” and Marie held out her hand. Good-bye! ” 
and it rested for a moment in his. It then did not strike him as 
strange that they should have said a sort of farewell. 

“ Glad to see you, Pembroke—good evening; wo are going,” 
Sir John said looking round. " Can wo take you anywhere ? ” 

” No, thanks. Sir John.” 

“No; you are not going yet of course. Good evening.” 
Sir John nodded, smiled, and made his way with his daughter 
through the crowd, the curiosities, and the crockery. 

“ Is she not charming? Oh, so charming! Don’t you think 
so? ” Mrs. Scagraves asked of Miss Jansen. 

“ Who ? ” Miss Jansen ccidly asked. 

“ Marie Challoner. She is the sweetest of girls—^so fresh and 
unconstrained.” 

“ She is the sort of woman,” l^ybil said, emphatically, “ who 
keeps us as'^we are.” 

“ Is she really ? Does she really ? Keep us as we are ? ” 

When Mrs. Seagraves did not quite understand what some¬ 
body meant she repeated the words generally, turned them over 
in a kind of puzzled delight as if jshe meant to say that she 
liked the idea very much in advance, and was sure she would 
like it still better when it was more fully explained. 

“ Yes. She is one of the women who, having all they want 
thomselTeB^ declare that women have no wrongs to complain of. 
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nnd get praised by men for slying so. Men may admire that 
sort of woman—J don’t.” 

Oh, hut you are too severe, my. dear Sybil—^far too severe— 
and on my sweet favourite, my model girl! No I don’t mean 
that, you know, not a model girl by any means. I should hate a 
model girl: pattern of propriety and all that. Oh, no, Marie 
isn’t a model—quite the reverse in fact. Of course I don’t mean 
quite the reverse, you know; but you imderstand—^and she really 
is such a sweet girl. Mr. Pembroke—Mr. Pembroke, do coiq/^ 
hero and defend my favou|ite.”, 

Christmas was coming to speak* to Miss Jansen, conscious 
that lie ought to have done so long ago. She received him very 
coldly, and ho assumed that she thought him guilty of rudeness. 
He w as sorry if he appeared so, for he felt himself so shut out of 
life and lonely that he could ill afford to lose one friendly look. 

“ Mr. Pembroke of course admires her," Miss Jansen said. 
All men do, I suppose.” * ^ 

Christmas felt as if ho were being put to the torture. Ho 
knew that the blood was rushing to his face. ^ 

“ You mean Miss Challoner ? ” he said, with desperaw effort. 
She is very handsome, and she is very kind—have always 

found her-’’ and he could not get any further. 

“ Is she to bo married to that young man who has just been 
hire—son of some lord, people tell me? "Miss Jansen asked. 
3irs. Seagraves had disappeared. • 

" I don’t know; I suppose so.” 

Sybil took a cruel pleasure in tormenting him and watching 
his wincing, while she tormented herself as well. 

" Is she in love with him, do you think ? ” 

"How should I know?” Christmas said, with a gallant 
resolve to seem easy and indifferent. "Do wom5n fall in love 
now. Miss Jansen ? " 

" Not women of that sort I should think—unless loving a title 
and rank be falling in love. Don’t you wisl^ you were the son of 
a lord, Mr. Pembroke ? ” 

“ Not particularly. Why should I ? ” 

“ Then you might have » chance, you know, of competing 
for Miss Challoner. Now you look angry— 1 like te make men 
angry—it is a sort of triumph.” « 

^" Miss Challoner sent you a very friendly message,” Christmas 
said, determined that the spiteful Itttle priestess should have no 
such triumph over him. 

" Indeed! Through yoli ? ” 

" Through me.” 

“Truly! What was it?” 

“ She asked me to tell you that she liked you very much." 

" How kind of her—so patronising!" 
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“ No, no, she didn’t mean it ^’in that way; you don’t under¬ 
stand her.” 

“ No ? Porliaps not. Will you take a message from me lo 
her in return ? ” 

"I may not see her again—soon/’ said poor Christinas. 

“That would be a pity. But if you should sco her, will you 
tell her that she is very kind, and that I prefer not to bo 
patronised, and that she and /, holding such very diflferenfe 
opinions, could have nothing in common ? ” 

“ I shan’t tell her that,” saitioChrtjtmas. “ I shan’t toll her 
anything. And I know you don’t mean what yon say.” 

“Well, I am going,” Miss Jansen said; “I am tired of this 
place.” She looked very pale and weary. 

Christmas made no effort to bo her escort. lie was sorry 
for her, disappointed with lier. “ Is this the way, then, of all 
women?” he asked himself. “Are they like tliis: bitter, 
fanatical, so wedded to their own little theories and crotchets 
that they must hate and detest all who differ from them ? Or 
is it simply a miscrabie jealousy because she is rich aud fortunate ? 
Ai’o u^en all so mean and miserable? ” 

Perhaps it would have gratified liis mood at present if ho 
could have thought so. But he could not. He had heard from 
Marie Challoner sometimes satirical and scornful words, but 
never the expression of one small ignoble thought. But then 
she is so happy! Siio has everything. And poor Sybil has so 
little, “ WJiy should I blame her ? ” ho thouglit. “ Jilnvy comes 
into our hearts in spite of us; only women, I suppose, cannot 
shut it in tlicrc and hide it.” 

Still, as ho walked away from Portland Place, ho felt really 
sorry that Sybil should have shown herself so malign—merely 
because MarM Challoner did not share her opinions on woman’s 
rights, or was richer and happier than she. The contrast set off 
Marie with a lustre which was positively oppressive to liim now. 
How handsome she Ipoked 1 How sweet she was! lie had never 
loved her more passionately. How often now he thought of Diono 
Lyle’s warnings against allowing himself to be fascinated by 
Mtarie Challoner! What is the N:iso of such warnings? Ho 
could not even flatter himself tlmt he had been deceived or trifled 
with. Marie wasjiis friend- from the first, and she was his friend 
now—just the same. No coquette that over falsely smiled men’s 
hearte and senses away could have been so fatal in her com¬ 
panionship to Christmas as that sweet, serene friend. It was all 
nis own fault. ^ 

That miserable Sunday Christmas walked miles and miles 
until he had walked himself clean out of London. But he could 
find no solitude. Even when one is fairly clear of street and 
suburb there is no solitude round London on the Sunday evening. 
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Ho went doggedly along and alound, haTing a vague idea tliat if 
he made himself dead-tired the mere physical exhaustion would 
distract him from too much thinking.*' Men weary in the snow 
keep repeating the multiplication table, because they know that 
if for one instant they relax the exercise of the mind they must 
fall into the sleep of death. Christmas kept his limbs in unceas¬ 
ing motion, fearing that one instant’s rest would allow him to 
fall into the terrors of thought and memory. 

The poor joung Hy;^atiii, too, had a weary time of it. She 
was miserable and bitter,cind jier mother wondered whUt moujnii- 
ful change was coming over her ^rl. Sybil went to a Sunday 
evening meeting somewhere and delivered an impassioned address 
all about the sensibilities and the sufferings of woman; about the 
bird beating itself to death against the bars of ijjs cage; about 
the heedless strength and thoughtless cruelty of man; about the 
tyranny of rank and class; and a great deal more to the same 
effect. More than one earnest young mcchaific or clerk fell 
profoundly in love with her, and thought her an angel oT elo¬ 
quence, and spent half the night thinking of her, and found their 
lives and their surroundings mean and narrow and odiou^ecause 
of her. She went home and tried her very best to be cheerful 
and pleasant to her mother, and not to make short or pettish 
answers; and when she was in bed, and everybody else in the 
house was asleep, then she almost drowned herself in tears. 

Christmas came late to his chambers, td the painted goddess 
on whose ceiling he now hardly ever turned a glance. Ho sat 
for a while and made up his mind to something. Then ho went 
to his desk and took therefrom, preserved with tender and loving 
care, the little fragment of sweet-briar which had clung to Mario’s 
dress on the day when last they walked among the trees at Duro- 
woods, and which he had treasured ever since.* There was no 
fire in the grate, but he lighted up some paper there and made 
a great blaze and laid his bonny briar on it, and watched and 
watched it until it became only asdies. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A PIOUS FBAUr# 

Sir John Challoner leaned agt^inst the chimney-piece of his 
library next day in a happy anddiopeful mood. Things had 
gone well with him hitherto, ai^ tl]^y were now promising to 
go still better. Ronald Vidal’s Parliamentary success was an 
unmistakable fact, and a tiling to bo proud of; and it would 
settle the young man down for life. Marie’s friendly ways 
towards Vidal left Sir John in no doubt about her answer to 
the question iVhicli was to be put to her that day. She would 
before long be the wife of the son of a peer, who bore an ancient 
and famous title. Sir John for a moment almost wished that his 
wife was living to share in the pride that was coming to them, 
until he remembered that after all she was not a woman to shine 
in society, and that she was probably much better off in heaven. 
Ho was thus reconciling his mind to her unavoidable absence 
when a servant brought him the announcement that Mr. Pembroke 
particularly wished to see him. 

“Show him in—of course.” Ho wondered why Pembroke 
chose to bo so formal,when he might have come into the library 
unquestioned. But he hoped Pembroke had some favour to ask. 
At present it would have relieved his mind to do a favour for 
somebody. 

“Como in, Pembroke,” ho called cheerily, and Pembroke 
came in, looking pale and thin and troubled. This, however, 
was not evident to his patron, for, as wo have said. Sir John was 
in a happy mood, because all things seemed to go well with him. 
There was something almost caressing in his manner as he 
welcomed Christmas. Indeed, ho had begun to feel very parental 
to the young man of Ikte, and *to think as Christmas came and 
went that it must bo very pleasant for a man to have a son who 
could ^ his confidant in business. 

“ Sit down, my boy,” he said smilingly, and pushing a chair 
towards Chrisimas. 

"I wanted to ‘Speak to you this some time back,” said 
Christmas, “very particularly.” 

“ Yea? ” Sir John said encouragingly and still smiling. 

“ It’s not about business, Sir John.’l 

“No?” Sir John said with equal encouragement in his 
tone, and beginning to think that ho saw his way to what was 
coming. 

“ 1 have been thinking over it this long time; and 1 was not 
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certain whether I ought to say Inything about it to anybody— 
even to you. But I can't help il—I can’t help telling it to you 
—you have been so kind to me that I don’t think I ought to have 
any secret from you—even this.” 

“The young fool is privately married!” Sir John said to 
himself. “Well, Pembroke,” ho said aloud, “go on, my boy. 
We don’t need so much preface, do we—^you and I ? ” 

“ I’d give half my life, I think,” said Christmas with energy, 
“ to any one who could tell me whether I ought to speak of this 
to you, or ought not. I thjnkTI ought to speak of it—but I aiij 
so ignorant of what is the night iihing.” 

“My dear fellow. I’ll tell you wfthout asking for any part 
of your life. If you would tell this story to your father, tell it 
to me.” 

“It’s not the same,” Christmas said; “you will soon know 
how different it is.” 

“ Of course I don’t mean to say that you could, feci to me as 
to your father—you needn’t tell mo that, my boy. But you ipay 
put confidence in mo as much as if I were.” 

“ It was not that I mcant,*Sir John, at all—it was something 
quite different—you will soon see.” 

“Well, let mo see as soon as possible, and don’t have us 
guassing riddles, Pembroke—or shall I make a guess ? ” 

“ 1 want to leave England, Sir John.” 

“ You want to leave England V I certainly did not expect 
that. What on earth do you want to leave Ehgland for ? ” 

“ I think of going back to Japan.” 

“ But why, Pembroke ? I thought that you had come to tell 
mo that you were anchoring hero for good ? ” 

“ Oh no. Sir John; I want to leave England because I am 
very unhappy hero, and I can’t endure life here any longer. 
There is tho truth. I’ll tell you all the reason, S you wish to 
know it—^if you don’t know it already.” 

“ Indeed, Pembroke, I do not know it—but I am very sorry 
to hear of this—I thought you werovery happy; and wo are so 
anxious to make you happy—why should you leave us ? lam 
so sorry, and Mario will be-” 

A sudden ejaculation, a scHt of groan, broke from the young 
man’s lips; and his face grew crimson. He was standing now 
near the chimnoy-piece as Sir John wheeled.his chair to. look 
at him. 

“Pembroke,” said Sir John, gravely, "you had better come 
to tho point and tell me in plain words what this is all about. It 
is clear that I was out in m^ guessing, and 1 don’t caro to guess 
any more.” 

"Well,” Christmas said, with a kind of desperation, “ there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of. It’s not my fault—I can’t help it— 
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and it need not trouble any on<l but me. I—^I’m—it's only this 
—Sir John, I love your daughter! ” 

Sir John, too, stood up, vrith a flush of anger on his face. 

” You may blame mo if you like,” Pembroke went on, now 
finding his tongue fluent enough, when the ice was broken and 
the worst was done, ” I can bear all that—I don’t deserve it; 
but you may not think so. I tried as hard as any human being 
could do not to give in. I nave been trying for months. I never 
would have told a word to mortal if I could have got over it. 
^ut I couldn’t, and now my mind is«madG up. I will go away, 
and not trouble any one. You fnay tilame me, if you like. Why 
should you blame mo ? I*can’t help having feelings.” 

“My good boy,” Sir John said sootliingly, “who talked of 
blaming you? But of course I am taken by surprise; and I am 
sorry. You* know how useless this is ? ” 

“ If I didn’t know that how should I ever bo able to make 
up my mind to go away ? I always knew it was useless—from 
th <5 very first.” 

“ And when,” Sir John asked, with a faint flicker of a smile 
coming over his lips, “ when, Penforoke, was the very first ? ” 
“The first day I saw her,” answered Christmas, promptly. 
** No—^not the first—I mean the second. The first time I harilly 
saw her: she had her veil down, and we only spoke a few words. 
It was the next day.” 

“ You know it then ? ” 

“ Yes; I knew A then; at least I felt very strangely. I must 
have known it then. But I didn’t know then how strong it was 
and how it would last. I thought I could conquer it and crush 
it down; and I fought hard—you would not blame me if you 
knew how hard I fought—and it was all no use! ” 

" One word, Pembroke, before we go any farther, although I 
hardly think* I need say it. My daughter, I presume, knows 
nothing of this! ” 

“ Oh no, Sir John. How could she know ? ” 

“ Well, of course^ I know you would have said nothing without 
having told me first. I didn’t mean that. But might anything 
in your manner have led her to siispect ? ” 

“ No,” Christmas said, shaking his head, and speaking in a 
tone of tlte profoundcst conviction, “she has not the least 
suspicion. She never had.” 

“ Well, I think so too. But how do you know so certainly ? ^ 
“Because she has been always so friendly to mo. iSyen. 
yesterday,” the young man added, wjth burning checks. 

“ I am sure you are right, and that at least is something.” 

“It is something,” Christmas said, sadly. “If she over 
snspected it she would be sorry for me; and she would not bo 
so friendly, and I should always feel as if I had been the means 
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of giving her pain somehow. lAw I shall not have that to think 
of. Well, Sii* John, I feel more like a man, and less like a child 
or a coward, now that I have told you this, and that you know 
all.” 

''Sit down,” said Challoner, *'and let us talk this over a 
little.” 

They both sat down. Christmas buried his hands in his 
pockets and gazed downwards, his liead bent on his breast. 

Of course this is bad cnoi\gli,” Sir John began, ** but it might 
be worse. Pembroke, you are a very young man, and you'll get 
over it. I know such confolatftm i^ not quite in keeping with 
your feelings just now, but you’ll live this down, my dear boy. 
You’ll got over it.” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“ I’ll never get over it. Sir John—never. You think people 
always say that ? Perhaps they do, but some of them mean it 
and know it. We are a terribly unchanging lot,” he said, with a 
melancholy smile that flickered on his pale face like a weak sun¬ 
beam on snow; ** my father’s last words were of the woman he— 
ho cared about, and I hope mine will be the same.” 

" Well,” Sir John went on, not caring to press that point, ” at 
all events wo may look at whatever good side there is to the 
thing. Suppose, let us say, that Marie had known of this, and 
u ere romantic and susceptible—and all that—and that she felt 
as you do-” . 

“ Oh! ” Another ejaculation broke from Christmas, and again 
the blood rushed into the face that a moment before had been 
white. The bare thought, the mere suggestion of such a possi¬ 
bility sent a wave of passion through him which seemed to surge 
directly up from his heart to his head. 

** I say suppose that had been so. I talk to you plainly, Pem¬ 
broke, as to a man of sense and of the world.” (Sir John knew 
that even a young lover is flattered by being regarded as a man 
of sense and a man of the world.) " Suppose that had been so? 
What would have come of that? Tpresume that you have been 
studying my daughter’s character. But you hardly know her as 
well as I do. Have you sfien that she is ambitious? Most 
women are, but she is especially so. I have not seen in her much 
of what you young people call a capacity for love. * She will go 
into society and shine there and be happy. I ttJil you, Pembtoiwp 
I love my daughter far more even than fiithers generally love 
their daughters, and yet I say, with all my heart, that a young 
man like you would not do well in marrying her. Does this 
sound harshly ? It is the truth, my boy. There are women 
whom mere love will not suffice; and Marie is one of them.” 

I suppose so," Christmas said, blankly; “ I don’t know much. 
about women—I should not have thought it.” 
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" Of course you would not hive thought it. My dear boy, to 
you a woman is an angel still.” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“Not every woman,” Sir John corrected himself; “but 
perhaps some one particular woman.” 

“I don’t know about angels,” Christmas said. “I never 
ibought whether your daughter was an angel or not.” 

“They do in romances—tho young men, I mean—don’t 
they?” 

^ Chrmtmac winced under this dry,*cliiU analysis, as he might 
under the touch of a caute^. * * * 

“ I only know what I feel,” he said, “ and I could not put it 
into words, Sir John. I’ll put it into acts! I know what your 
daughter seems to me to bo.” 

“ My deapr Pembroke, you may bo sure that you could not 
have a higher opinion of Marie than I have; but it is perhaps a 
different sort pf opinion—taken from a different point of view. 
A ^thcr does not need to think his daughter is perfection in 
order to love her; but a young man looks at things differently.” 

Christmas made a somewhat impatient gesture, as if in protest. 

“ It’s not that,” he said. “ I love Miss Challoner because I 
can’t help it, and it’s my misfortune—that’s all. I have to bear 
the consequences, and I mean to bear them. But don’t lot us try 
.any mental analysis. Sir John—I confess I am not equal to that.” 
With all his grateful feeling to Sir John, a strange sort of hostile 
sensation was beginning to grow up in his heart. 

" Well,” said Challoner, “ I only meant to show you for your 
own good, Pembroke, how utterly hopeless all this would be.” 

“I know all that. You couldn’t teach me anything about 
that, Sir John—I always knew it.” 

“ No, no,” Sir John said, gently. “ You really do not quite 
understand me, Pembroke. I am assuming for the moment that 
things were exactly as you would have them; that my daughter 
felt as you do, and that I saw my way to give my consent; I tell 
you frankly, Pembrejso, that 'you would be doing a mad thing, 
that you would be marrying a woman of ambition and spirit too 
:great for such conditions—you won’t mind my speaking plainly ? 
—and that before long she would Icgrct it; and you ? Do you 
think it strange that I should speak in this way of my daughter ? ” 
said Cljristmas, bluntly, “ for I suppose it is like this 
you would wish her to be.” 

“ It is; you are quite right. I wish her to bo ambitious. I 
am glad she is now (and he laid somo^stress on the word now) on 
the threshold of such a life as suits her. But that doesn’t hinder 
me from being sorry, deeply sorry, for you, my poor boy! I wish 
this hadn't happen^ to you in my house. 1 ought to have 
known—I ought to have foreseen.” 
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Ho laid his hand kindly on |oor Christmas’s shoulder. Per¬ 
haps this lad’s misfortune really did touch him. There was 
silence for a moment. Christmas turned towards the chimnoy- 
piece, and so concealed his face. He was very young, and he was 
liit very hard. lie could not have looked in any sympathetic 
face just then. 

“Well,” said Christmas, after a moment; “the worst is all 
out now—you don’t blame mo?” 

“ I have so often wished that I had a son,” Sir John answered, 
fervently. " If 1 had a son, I^mbroke, I should likft-him—under 
such conditions—to have a*tcd«,s you did.” / * * 

He held out his hand, and Chrisftnas grasped it. The great 
financier could have wished at the moment that his young friend 
wore a good deal less strong—for Sir John’s hands were soft and 
fat, and ailorned with rings, and Christmas’s emotional gripe was 
like tlic clutch of Goetz’s iron hand. 


“We’ll talk of this again,” Sir John said, bearing the grasp 
without showing sign of pain, but gently withdrawing his l^and 
as soon as possible; “ and I don’t know whether it may be neces¬ 
sary for you to think about leaving England, or doing anything 
in particular, for some months to come at all events; 
by that time you may look at things in a calraci 
explain to you in a day or two. You see, we must 
rashly—we must not call people’s attention,” 

“ One word,” said Christmas: “ Sir John, under any circum¬ 
stances, she is not to know.” * 

Sir John laid his hand gently on Pembroke’s— 

“ Trust all that to me. If yon were my own son, your con¬ 
fidence could not ho more sacred. To-morrow'—or next day— 
I’ll speak to you of this again. Now, good-bye.” 

Sir John turned towards tho window, and when he looked 
round to the hearth again Christmas was gone. * 

To do him justice, he was sorry for Christmas, and he was 
sorry for what had happened. But at tho present moment his 
principal anxiety was that there should bQ no going away, and 
farewells, and half-ostentatious renunciations of a career on tho 
part of the young man. Some instinct told him that for tho 
present it might bo impriideftt to have any manner of scenes or 
explanations. For all his praise of his daughter’s ambition and 
his professed faith in it, he dreaded the possible cousequef}fifi&4I& 
her regarding this handsome, chivalrous young man as in ^y 
sense a sufferer or martyr. “ One never can tell,” he said to him¬ 
self, “which will have tho stronger fascination for women— 
success or failure—the maft who is up or the man who is down,” 
Also, according to his familiar fashion, he asked himself whether 
it was not possible that Christmas, single-minded as ho was, 
might have some lurking motive of his own in making the con-. 


and perhaps 
r light, ril 
do nothing 
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fossion he did. Suppose tho pAr lad had still a faint hopq of 
touching Marie’s feelings? Suj^ioso the proposal to banish him¬ 
self back to Japan were made with a vague idea of that kind ? 
"No, ho mustn’t go,” Sir John decided. “ That would never do 
—^wo can think of something better than that.” 

Ho looked at his watch. It was half-past four o’clock. 
Honald Vidal was to call at five. He left the library and went to 
his daughter’s room. 

It was a corner room like that wliich she had at Dnrewoods, 
and was chosen by her because of'’tlip likeness, and it had been 
fitted up at'ht^ wish in just the sam*!* way. Marie was seated at 
her writing desk when her ‘lather came in, and was looking over 
old letters, unfinished sketches, scraps of verse-making begun aud 
put aside, and such other litter as i>coplo usually look at only in 
their ratlier, melancholy moods. Sir John tliought she was 
looking pale. Slic smiled very warmly for liim, however,"and 
put her papers down. 

"I was looking over scraps of old verses, dear,” she said. 
" Ilf Durcwoocls long ago—wlum I was young, you know—I used 
to fancy myself destined to be a po»t. 1 have been reading some 
of the verses now; they are such dreadful rubbish! ” 

" I suppose all young people write verses—it’s tho right sort 
of thing to do wdicn one is young. Arc you disaj^pointed at not 
turning out a poetess, Marie ? ” 

“ Could a poetess get into good society, papa ?—a real poetess, 
I mean: not a lady ©f fasliion who writes verses. 

“ Why do you ask such a question 1 ” 

“ Mr. Vidal thinks professional poets are only tolerated in 
society—^like a sort of Christy’s Minstrels, iJerhaps. Is that so ? 
/ don’t know. I saw a poet tho other night, and people all 
seemed very attentive to him, and women wore fluttering about 
him. But Mr.'Vidal says he doesn’t call that sort of thing being 
actually in society ” 

"Well, Marie?” 

"WMl, dear—that’s all. •! only wanted to know. For I 
shoiJd not like to liave sacrificed my career for tho sake of 
writing poems. I shan’t have to earn my bread, von know, papa, 
and I suppose my first duty is to b^respeotable.” 

Lady Bissau was in one of her cynical moods, which were 
becoming somewhat frequent of late. He did not like her 
*TJF(SB5ht way of putting things. It seemed like a reproach to him, 
or at least a reminder that he was still under some conditions 
with regard to his place in society. 

" I suppose people like us can aftbrd to do as they please, 
Marie. I am rather too busy myself with the realities of life to 
have time to think much about poetry or poets. But I always 
thought that some of oui poets were in very good society. 
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By the way, poetry makes mo thinks of music, and mnsic of 
Bonald Vidal. He is coming herj at five to-day ? ” 

Marie coloured a little, but only said listlessly, ** I suppose so.” 

"I Jiave had a visit already from another young lover—I 
mean from a young lover,” her father said, with an appearance 
of easy spriglitlincss. “ Christmas Pembroke, Marie.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

lie came to make mo his confidant. Do you remember I 
told you some time ago that I was sure he would keep no secret 
from mo ? ” 

*•" You did, dear.” _ ^ ^ 

" Well, I was right. He came to-day and told me all.” 

It was—^as you expected ? ” 

This easy question, put in a tone of the quietest interest, 
apparently, was to Sir John like the sight of the instrument of 
torture to some prisoner of weak fibre, who knows that if pressed 
ho will swallow shame and save himself. Ho was not a man of 
Sv^ruplos in the beaten ways of the world, but td deceive his 
daughter by something oven broader than an eqnivocati5n 
seemed an odious act. He did not expect so direct a question; 
ho had taken it for granted that his daughter would assume 
tlio purjiort of Christmas’s confession and deceive herself. In 
the one Hash of hesitation it came on him oddly and with a pain- 
‘fu? senso that if ho had been bred a gentleman like Eonald 
Vi !al lio never could have hesitated. But this did not now 
give him pause, and he answered— • 

** Yes, Marie; it was as I expected, of course." 

Then it is so,” said Lady Disdain. “ I should not have 
thought it—but how could any oiio judge. She seems to me so 
sharp and vehement—and—I don’t know. I am glad if he is 
going to 00 happy—I am very, very glad.” 

“ There are some difficulties in the way just yeft,” Sir John 
-said, carelessly. “ lie does not think of marrying at once,—it 
would bo out of the question at present. And Mario, my dear 
—this was only told to me—^perlvips I ought not to have 
whispered it even to you—and by the way,* he added, with a 
sickly effort at saving his conscience, “ you will please to re¬ 
member, dear, that I have not, in fact, told yon anything of 
What he said to me, and of course you won’t breatlie a word 
of this to any one.” ^ . 

” You need hardly caution me, dear,” said Lady DisdaSn/ 
rising grandly; am not likely to speak of Mr. Pembroke’s 
love-secrets.” 

^ “ Yon know,” Sir John Said confidentially, “ one must not 
mind too much what boys of that age may say on such subjecte. 
They hardly know their own minds. Our young friend 
have changed his mind long before anything comes of this.” 
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Sir John spohe iritli two surposes vaguely prosent to hia 
mind. The one was to prepare his daughter for the probability 
that Christmas ncTer would marry Miss Jansen; and the other, 
to satisfy his own conscience that he was not doing wrong in 
treating with indifference an emotion which was possibly only 
the passing dream of a boy 

“ I should think Mr. Pembroke knows his own mind,” Mario 
said carelessly. She is a very pretty girl, and very clever. I 
don’t think we ought to blame her if she chafes a little against 
the ordinj^rv lot of women. We'do play a very poor part in the' 
^wwdd,"! thin'W’ 

“ 1 hope you will play^a brilliant part, my dear.” 

" I hope so. One ought to do something.” There was some 
bitterness in her tone. 

“ It resl^! with yourself, Marie, I fancy,” Sir John said quietly, 

“ I suppose she will give up declaiming against the world’s 
laws,” Mario said meditatively, and without replying to his 
words," whclh she is happy. I suppose she is very fond of him.” 

• ** Oh^ yes—suppose so.” 

And ho is in love with her! So soon! It seems strange— 
I don’t know why.” 

A servant entered with a card. 

** Vidal is below,” Sir John said. You will see him, Marie ? 
I have to write a letter.” 

There was half a moment of silence—ho looked at his 
daughter. *> 

Oh, yes,” Marie said at last, " I will sec him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“O VATEB, LABS UNS ZIEHN.” 

Mamb CHALLONER‘knew perfectly well that Mr. Vidal had come 
for that day, and her father knew that she knew it. Mr. Vidal 
had been thrown so much with her of late, and evidently by her 
father’s desire, that she had gradually grown to accept his atten* 
tions as a matter of course. When on a visit lately with twiipf 
Mr.'Vidal’s aunts she had heard hints plain enough on tho Ab¬ 
ject of his admiration for her. Still, she seemed always to shn& 
from contemplating the possible result of all this, and drew bi 
even from asking herself what answer slxo ought to make in the 
probable, or indeed almost certain, event of his asking her to 
marry hm. She had put the thought away as a nervous man, 
unused to speeoh-mal^, still puts off collecting his thoughts. 
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and persnadcs himself that the chairman of the public dinner 
■will not, after all, call upon hin» to respond to any toast. Now 
the moment had come, and it was too late to think of collecting 
thoughts or making up mind. The response had to be given at 
once. 

Sir John Ohalloner looked after her as she entered the drawing¬ 
room, and then he went to his library. He found himself 
unusually nervous, and ho felt a little irritated for the moment 
with the providential arrangement which had made lads and 
lasses, and imposed upon fathers in his position the g;iff|-;y. g.Ribilh,v 
of seeing that their daughter* married the r/ght man.' In 
I'nancial affairs ho was strong, cool, ^nd fearless—his enemies 
sometimes said unscrupulous; but ho was flurried now, in his 
nun house, and a little abashed in the presence of his own 
<laug!iter. Ho seemed to have lost his courage. Ho could not 
undersand why he felt so humbled and hurt because he had had 
to deceive his daughter a little, and in a matter w^iich probably 
would have been to her almost unimportant. Nobody could tiny 
in any case that he had not acted properly and for her good. 
What would bo the use of wounding her sensibility by allow¬ 
ing her to know that this poor boy was in love with her? 
Besides, ho. Sir John, was solemnly bound not to reveal Pem¬ 
broke's secret. To be sure, he had implied that Pembroke had 
a secret of a very different kind, and that certainly was going 
itit ler far. Still it was only a precaution of reasonable prudenco 
under the circumstances, and women have liMays to be managed 
more or less by stratagem. “Good Heavens!” Sir John per¬ 
emptorily asked of his unsatisfied conscience, “ ever dreams 
of telling all the truth to women ?” But, again, not telling all 
the truth is one thing; telling something which is not the truth 
is anotlic.*. And deceiving one’s daughter, who looks up to him 
as a guido and a light, and Mario, who was so transparently 
truthMl herself, and who seemed to bo instinct from her very 
birth with that principle of honour which is so rare among 
women! In short Sir John felt that the siitycct had better not 
be thought over too much. He put it away from him with a 
resolute effort to lay the whole blame of tho transaction on 
Providence, which had not c«3ated him with a clear, uncom¬ 
promising soul and conscience like that of Pembroke’^ father, or 
at least set him from his birth with men of the 4 ?lass of Eojial'L 
Vidal, who must always speak tho truth as a neccssar/con- 
ditiou of their education. 

Ho was waiting in momentary expectation of Vidal’s coming 
to him. Ho knew that Vidal Vonld come to him the moment his 
interview with Marie was over, and he know that whatever were 
the result Marie would be sure to disappear,to her room and not 
bo seen foiTsome time. Sir John, usually so composed in all his 
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ways, was almost palpitating with uneapy eagerness while that 
interview was going on. TheUivening was grey and unusually 
dark, and lights had not yet boon brought. Sir Jolin paced up 
and down the room, and lost himself in vague excitement and 
expectation. Ilis thoughts wandered back and back. Sudilonly 
lie started—it seemed to him as if he hoard the wail of an infant. 
In a moment ho returned to himself, and know that it was but 
some sound on the road outside, but lie knew too why his 
imagination Jiad deceived him. He had never walked uii and 
down ifc«3r it^u’ary alone and in sitcli anxiety of expectation .since 
Tlid*avbuing \lien Mario was toorn.® That was tlic infant’s cry 
which now rose up out of*the past and reached his ears. 

He rang for lights, and almost at the same moment with the 
servant Eonald Yitlal entered. Ho was coming hastily towards 
Sir John when ho saw tlio servant at the lamps, and he stopped 
short, took a. book from a shelf, and appeared to bo engaged in 
looking for §ome passage in it. ^ Clnilloiior noticed that Vidal’s 
lisyids were trembling, and this alarmed him. Could Marie have 
refused him V 

The servant left the room. • 

“ YVell ? ” Clialloner asked eagerly. 

Well! ” replied Vidal, coming over to the hearth and stand¬ 
ing just where Pembroko had stood, vvith one foot ou the fender, 
while he pulled at the ends of his moustache and made tlicm join' 
on liis chin—“ 1 believe it fs well, Clialloner—^but I hardly 
know." • 

'' You har^ kuow ? Hid you ask her ? " 

" Oh, yes, I^sIuhI her.” 

" And what did she say ? ” 

" Well, she didn’t say no.” 

" Hid she imply yes V ” 

“ She did—I think so—in a sort of way.” 

“What a bold suitor!” Sir John said with a smile, feeling 
now Buihcicntly reassured as to the result of the interview, “ who 
goes to propose to^a lady and comes away without being quite 
certain whether she said she will, or she will not 1 ” 

“ But that’s just it. Your daughter wouldn’t say anything 
for certain. She is to tell mo* more distinctly in a day or 
two.” • 

■jj^canwhiltf you are bidden to hope?” Sir John said, 
smiting, and thinking within himself what idiots even clover 
young men of the world were where women were concerned. 

“ I suppose so,” Vidal said; " she was very frank—-and awfully 
collected, Ohalloner; a deuced deal more than I was, I can tell 
you. She said she hadn’t the least objection to me, rather liked' 
mo, in faot~quite friendly and encouraging. She said there 
waeii’t any reason why she should refuse mo, but she would just 
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think it over. I suppose it*s all riglit, Clialloncr—you ought to 
know —1 never did Hint sort of tiling before.” 

‘'Of course it’s all right,” Sir Jolin said, almost angrily. 
” What I don’t understand, Vidal, is what else you would have, 
or why you should think it is not all right.” 

“ I don’t know exactly, but the whole affair seemed so unlike 
what one expected, don’t you know? I expected something 
awfully emotional; wasn’t it natural that I should ? I can tell 
you ./ was emotional enough.”* . 

“ Can you remember ajjything you said ? ” ftfr JohiT/^Scl, 
rather amused. • 

” Not a word. I tried to be very eloquent and touching, but 
T broke down. Miss Clialloncr was so awfully composed—and 
I’ho wouldn’t lielp me out one bit! I am sure girls in general arc 
not like that.” 

" My daughter hasn’t boon brought up like girls iu general, 
Vidal.” 

“No, by Jove!” exclaimed Vidal, with something fike 
enthusiasm in his tone—“if^hohad—if she were one bit like 
girls in general I shouldn’t have been as much embarrassed as 
1 was; but I am downright in love with her, and I only wish I 
could think, Clialloncr, that she was in love with me.” 

“ Girls don’t like to show their feelings too readily.*” 

“It isn't that; I wish it were. I know a little more than 
that, Challoner—there wasn’t a gleam of emoSSon about her. She 
is not ill love with mo, Clialloncr.” 

“ All that will come in time—at all events she’s not in love 
\\ iili anybody else.’” 

“No; there’s something in that. Tlion you think it's all 
right ? ” 

“ Certainly. If Marie meant to refuse you she would have 
done so at once.” 

“ I hope, you know, that sho isn’t merely taking jno* to 
please her father? Wo mustn’t allow her to do that, Chal¬ 
loner.” 

“ You are a more sentimental lover than I over thought you 
were likely to bo,” Sir John said, smiling. 

“ Am not I ? ” Vidal asked simply. “ Yes; you have no idea 
how queerly I feel about the whole affair. I never felt liko giis 
before—-and I didn’t think it was in me; I hafe done 
deal to try and please her Challoner—wow know. I haven’t a 
share of any kind in any tlieatm; and I’ve given up—every¬ 
thing in fact. I do hope sho will come to like mo a little, 
Challoner.” 

“ I think I can answer for her; but if you like I'll ask her 
myself.” • # 

“ I wish you would—I really wish you would, Challoner. X 
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can’t bear tbe idea of onr foremg her into anything. I some¬ 
times think we seem like a pair of conspirators.” 

“ Wo are only conspiring to make her happy if we are con¬ 
spirators.” 

" I would rather make myself unhappy than her—T would 
a thousand times,” the perplexed Vidal exclaimed witli energy. 

Sir John got rid of the young lover as quickly as he could, 
thinking that he had had rather more of love’s raptures than he 
was quitq^ble to relish for one day. Eonald Vidal’s account of 
hii7?**<<j.ughtcr'fcWomposurc and sdf-command pleased him greatly. 
He was very gM to find Uiat sno was not one of your emotional 
people, and he felt satisfied that she would make all the better 
wife for not being sentimental on such an occasion. 

When Vjdal had fairly gone, Sir John sent for his daughter. 
He had now nearly shaken off the uncomfortable impression 
produced upon him by the pious fraud in which he had thought 
it prudent to'indulge. The first novelty was over. 

Vidal has gone, Marie,” he said, as his daughter entered the 
library. 

“ Yes; I supposed that ho had gone, dear, when you sent 
for me.” 

Sir John took his daughter’s hand and drew her towards 
him— 

Am I to congratulate Eonald Vidal?” ho asked in a low 
tone. " Your answer, as ho described it to, me, did not leave 
him quite certain—and of course he is very anxious, poor 
fellow.*” 

** Is he very anxious ? lam sorry.” 

** But I may congratulate him, IMaric, surely ? ” 

** Oh yes, dear—if that is the right sort of thing to do. But 
don’t you think I ought to be congratulated rather than he ? ” 

** Why so, Marie ? ” 

** I am attaining the height of my ambition, papa—I am going 
to bo *a great lady in society. I am going to be wedded to an 
Earlie’s son, like the girl in the ballad. What could bo a greater 
occasion for congratulation ? But I don’t see why he should bo 
congratulated.” 

**Not fqr getting such a wife, Marie? ” And Sir John gently 
put his arm round his daughter, and turned her towards the 
‘'ihBTwar. She lobked at herself very composedly. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘* I forgot all about that. Ho is really very 
kind and complimentary—^in the most practical sort of way too. 
1 suppose he docs see something attractive in mo. If 1 were a 
man I am sure that is not the sort of woman 1 should admire.” 

*‘ What sort of woman, then might you admire, dear ? ” 

** Something petite and sweet and grac^ns; full ef affection 
and tenderness—all that sort of thing. There are so many 
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charming girls I haTO seen who would just suit Mr. 
Vidal.” I 

“ He doesn’t think so. His ideal wife is one of whom he can 
bo proud, and whom every one will admire, and who will make a 
brilliant figure in society." 

" Having been specially trained for that purpose, regardless 
of expense, in the fashionable circles of Durewoods,” Mario said 
gravely. “Well, the greater my deficiencies the greater his 
generosity, papa.” 

" He is really very ardent and sincere in his loye for you, 
Maria.” - 

“ Is ho ? lam very sorry.” 

“ Sorry, my dear ? ” 

Yes. I am not worth all that warm and strong feeling. It 
is thrown away on me.” , 

"But you do feel some attachment—some liking for him, 
Mario ? ” 

" Oh, yes, dear—I think so.” • 

“ rtcmembcr, Mario, tlicre is not the slightest constraint or 
pressure upon you. I havc*not even used a word of persuasion; 
and your promise is not yet given. You must not marry Eonald 
Vidal if you don’t like it.” 

" I -will marry him, papa, if he wishes it. There isn’t any 
"cason why I should not. It will please him and I know it will 
please you—and why should I not do what you both would 
wish ? ” • 

" 1 wish you would toll me exactly, Marie, how you feel about 
this proposal.” 

" Hear, I don’t feel anything. That is what surprises mo. I 
have no emotion at all. 1 don’t care to bo married particularly— 
I would rather remain as I am a great deal; but I suppose I 
should have to marry somebody at some time,'and I like Mr. 
Vidal very well, and no one could possibly bo more kind and 
considerate.” ^ . 

” You have no stronger feeling of any kind either way ? ” 

" None, dear; my mind is a blank—except for what I have 
told you.” 

" I am sure you will be Very happy, Mario, and that you will 
liavo a good and clever husband.” , 

" Oh, yes, I am sure.” 

She seemed almost absolutely indifferent to^the who2«risup)euL 
Sir John was much puzzled. 

" You seem unhappy, Mario.” 

" I am not so, dear, indeed. I am quite happy—I think.” 

•" Not disappointed? ’’ 

" With what, papa ? ’* 

“ Well, with your prospects, so far ? ” 
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" No, I think not. Things are always different in reality, I 
suppose, from what people cxi'-sct. Life looks a little more 
prosaic as we get to know it. I Used to think of something more 
romantic and full of colour, and really I don’t know what. I 
think I am a little disapijointcd in myself, perhaps. I used to 
think I liad an emotional sort of nature, and I find that I have 
not—that is all.” 

“ The better for you, dear child, in actual life. One cannot 
be too stroug.’” 

**so. It all seems so strange; I seem souncon- 
ceSl6ir '"This ^von’t be very soon, papu, ? " 

" This what, dear ? ” ‘ 

This marriage.” 

“Not if you don’t wish it. Eonald, of course, will have 
arrangements'to make. I have a great idea, Mario, for the 
meantime. IIow should you like to see America ? ” 

“ America ? The United States ? ” 

“ Yes. I have a good deal to do with several projects in 
different parts of the States; and people on both sides liave been 
urging me to go over and see things for myself. I have all but 
made up my mind to go; and if you would like to come with 
mo, I Avill make up my mind at once.” 

IMarie’s eyes llashcd, and her whole fiico brightened with 
delight at the prospect. 

“I should love to go! I should love to go! There is 
nothing in the world 1 should like so well—to travel in America I 
Should wc go far ? ” 

“ All the way across, dear—to San Francisco and the Pacific.” 

“And seo tho Golden Gate!” The words sprang from her 
lips involuntarily. With them too came an unbidden memory— 
a picture in the mind. In one moment she was standing on tho 
height at Durewoods and looking over tho bay, with its islands, 
and listening to Christmas Pembroke as he told of San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. The time seemed so far off and so child¬ 
like somehow in its poetic happiness, that its memory filled her 
with sweet pathetic feeling, and tears started, she did not know 
why, into her eyes. She turned her head away. 

“ Eonald can’t very well come,” Sir John said meditatively; 
but we cannot help that.” 

^ -“W e shall bOj,aU tho happier to ourselves,” Maria said 
eagerlyTTkinhwithout stopping to think; “ it will be delightful, 
papa—^you and I alone—like the old tmes!" 

And now, as she looked up, her fatlipr could not but see that 
there were tears in her eyes. He was touched by her affection 
for him—surprised, perhaps, that there should be such emotion 
in one who seemed lately so cold; and ho felt proud of it. Ho 
kissed her tenderly. 
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" Well, my loTO ” (even to lici^ Sir John hardly ever used tho 
word “ love “ yon and I ar# very old friends and fellow- 
ramblers, and Ronald and you w’ill have plenty of time to travel 
top:cther. lie won’t grudgo me this last holiday with you. 
Then that is settled, dear; and wc will go as soon as ever you 
are ready.’* 

“ I am overjoyed at tho idea. How long shall we 1x5 away ? ” 

“ Let rno see—it is a largo plaeo, and wo shall have much to 
look at. Four or five months,•perhaps.” 

'' That will be delightful^* 4°*^^ tfle- 

of the proposed trip with an eagcrncis which amazed and per¬ 
plexed her father. She was all aglow witli delighted expectation 
ai tho prospect of a trip to America, and she had hardly exhibited 
oven a languid interest in licr engagement to be married. 

“ Then you won’t keep this poor fellow long m suspense, 
Mario V” Sir John siiid, as he was leaving her. 

W hat poor fellow, dear ? ” • 

*' Ronald Vidal. You will give him his answer soon ?” 

“ Oil, yes, dear; wlicnevcr jou like. You may give it for mo 
—that ^\ill bo best, perhaps—^to-day if you wish.” 

“I don’t suppose he would like that quite so well, Marie,” 
her falhor said witli a smile. “ I slionld think he would prefer 
• t'^ have his answer from your own lips.” 

"Very well, dear. To-morrow, or whenever you and lio 
wish.” » 

" You have always been the best and dearest of daughters,” 
Sir John said, drawing her towards him and kissing her with an 
affeetionato enthusiasm sucli as lie did not often sliow even to 
her. " You cannot but make a good Avifo, my love, who havo 
•been such a daughter.” 

Hut she did not show any emotion in return, and her father 
found that her lips were cold. 

lie was a little sorry for that, but ho had never supposed 
that she greatly loved Ronald Vidijl, and therefore he md not 
expect from her any positive delight in the jA’ospect of marriage. 
Hut he was as profoundly convinced as tho most conscientious 
and disinterested father cowld bo that ho was securing his 
duughtcr’s happiness while advancing his own ambition and 
hers. " The Ilouourablo Mrs. Ronald Vidal,” he saia to himself 
over and over again after ho had left her. Then At iai^^ii^^hould 
seo himself actually connected with tho Hritish aristocracy. 
Ronald Vidal had told liim again and again, W'ith tho odd frank¬ 
ness wliich was part of his 'nature, that his people wanted him 
to marry a girl with money, and thought he ought to do so, but 
were terribly afraid of his either taking up with some unpresent¬ 
able woman from Manchester or getting mixed up with actresses; 
and that they welcomed with delight the prospect of his getting 
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sucli a wife as Miss Challoner. All his people, he said, thought 
lier “ perfectly splendid,” and tlfe moment the thing was settled 
there was no limit to be put to the cordiality with which they 
would take her up. 

The American jouniey had been a flash of inspiration to Sir 
John just now. For some time it had seemed clear that he must 

out and have a look at things in the States. At first, his 
idea was that Honald and he would go together. Then Eonald 
took up with a Parliamentary carf^cr to please Mario and make 
her future husband, and of course he must stick to 
his Work, Sir John himself had neVfei* gone in for politics, and 
was therefore by no means tied to the House. Then Sir John 
thought that lie would go alone after the marriage of his 
daughter. But now this unlucky affair of young Pembroke’s 
made it absolutely necessary that Mario should be taken out of 
the way for the present, or else Christmas would suddenly go, 
and there would be a parting and questions and all that kind of 
thing; ond Sir John held that women, like kings according to 
the Sottish saying, were " Kittle cattle to shoo behind ”—there 
was no telling how they might b^ar with the operation which 
one considered the most needful for them. So while he was 
actually talking with his daughter the idea of going to America 
at once, and taking her with him, flashed into his mind and 
proved itself a success. 

“Then, Marie,”,he said as she was leaving him, “you get 
yourself ready as quickly as you can, and we’ll have such an 
exploring of the New World as Christopher Columbus never 
had.” 

^ “0 VateTf lass uns ziehn ! ” Marie answered in the words of 
Mignon, and she went to her room murmuring to herself t’ 
sweet melanc\ioly phrases of that ineffable outburst of vagi ; 
longing. “ Let us go; oh, father, let us go. There, far awa> - 
lies our path! ” 

hlarie seemed to have hardly any feeling left within her but 
a longing for the American journey. She burned with anxiety 
to be going away, away, far away out of London and her present 
surroundings. She would not hav^cared so much for travel, no 
matter how far, on the European‘'Continent. That would bo 
too much like the usual kind of thing; and people they knew in 
' LondqQ^might^^cet them there. But when once the Atlantic 
interpose^^iid'ciivide them from all old associations, then she 
thought she could begin to enjoy travelling, and the free air 
would bring healing on its wings. tHealing from what? She 
did not ask herself the question. 

She only knew that she would enjoy the change and the 
travel and the freedom, and that four or five months of respite 
seemed now like a happy eteinity--at least like a time into 
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which eyery possible hoi)o and K)y ought to be crammed, and to 
the end of which one must not ithink of looking. Perhaps the 
end would never come! Anyhow, it seemed to her now that 
without that free holiday on the other side of the Atlantic she 
must slide as if for want of air. 

She did not dislike Ronald Vidal. On the contrary, she liked 
him much better than she did most other people. She had no 
particular dislike to the prospect of being married. That was a 
thing which must come some Jbime, and it might as u^ll bo soon 
as later. She was absolute]^ unconscious as yet that 
any feeling in her heart whi^ ought to prevent her from 
accepting Vidal’s proposal. For a long time, indeed, she had 
lofA'cd forward to that proposal as certain to come. Her father 
had in a quiet, vague way taught her, almost by imperceptible 
degrees, to look to Mr. Vidal as the husband she ought to have. 
A kind of not had gradually seemed to close around her, and she 
had imperceptibly seemed to part vvith even the power to wish 
to be free. There was no one else she would have cared to masrry 
or thought of marrying. Yet with all this kind of negative 
content her heart seemed stifling as she thought of her coming 
life. The very absence of emotion was terrible. The future 
looked so blank—it showed in anticipation like life without air. 
/ ” the romantic dreams of her girlhood had come to this reality! 

i have no love in me,” Lady Disdain said sorrowfully to her 
own heart, "I cannot feci as other women seem to feel. I 
suppose I was born without any nature like that. I may as- 
well marry Jiim —he is very good and clever; and I suppose he 
likes me better than any other woman.” 

Thus she reasoned with herself as she sat in her own room 
alone. She thought of Christmas Pembroke and Sybil Jansen; 
an she envied those who could love and who ware loved, and 
thought of her own loneliness, and at last, in the grey of the 
twilight, she burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"on, SAW YE NOITFAIE INEZ?” 

The Saucy Lass boro Chris.tmas Pembroke one evening of carlj^ 
summer to the Purowoods pier. He had not visited Durewoods 
since his first stay there, and he had often been smitten with a 
sense of ingratitude towards his friend Miss Lyle. There were 
reasons why for some time back ho had rather shrunk from 
coming under her eyes, and having perhaps to answer the kindly 
peremptoriness of her questions. But she, he tliought, knew 
nothing of his excuse for avoiding her, and he feared she must 
think him ungrateful. The fear was confirmed when on writing 
to ask her if ho might pay her a visit ho received a reply which 
he could not but regard as a little cold and curt for her, telling 
him that he would be welcome. Ho started for Durewoods 
next day. 

The Challoners bad loft England. They were to reach New 
York before the heftts of summer set in, and, after spending a 
few days there and in Boston, to cross at once to San Francisco, 
where the months intolerable in the Atlantic States would bo 
delightful; and when autumn came they were to return to New 
York again, visiting many places on their way. Christmas had 
not seen Mario before her leaving London. Sir John had taken 
care to keep him engaged in expeditions hither and thither in 
the northern cities; and Christmas knew it was for the best, 
although ho chafed at it too. But he had made up his mind now 
that ho would not see the C\ialloners any more. lie would not 
see her married. HcTwould return to Japan. It was especially 
to tell Miss Lyle of his determination to leave England that ho 
was now visiting Durewoods. " Durew^oods has been my Sedan," 
he said to himself. 

The heart of the jpov youth swelled cruelly with emotion as 
he begaaiJp^ Rff^v^e pier at Durewoods, and the cottages, and the 
trees on the hill amid which Marie’s homo was standing. Dure¬ 
woods without her was like the forlorn chamber when tho coffin 
of the loved one has been carried aw^y. It was like the ghost 
of Durewoods. Pembroke felt a pang of remorse at the 
thought that the dear, kind friend who still lived there was after 
all so little to him—^that her presence did not remove tho death¬ 
like atmosphere which for him now hung over the place. 
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But when the boat touched the pier, and ho leaped ashore, 
and saw old Merlin waiting fc carry his portmanteau, he 
brightened up, and gave the brave Breton a cheery shako of the 
hand, and asked him voluble questions about Miss Lyle and 
. about himself, and the boat and the garden and the iisher- 
folk. 

“ Miss Lee! well—beaut'fool well—alway well. Merlin take 
care of her. Miss Mario gone to Amerique—over the great sea— 
near the fisheries of the Newfoundland—many fishers go there, 1 
know.” ^ ■ 

“ Miss Lyle is lonely, perhaps* witlwut Miss Marie ? ” 

“No—no, no—not lone. Miss Leel not lone—for Merlin 
take care of her. Merlin not gone to Amerique.” And Merlin 
chuckled much over this pleasantry, and smote his brave breast. 

“ You grow tall,” said Merlin, as they walked along. 

“ Tall, Merlin ? Not taller than before.” 

“ Oh, yes. I know. Tall!—^More like man. TaH—old; very 
old. You grow very old! ” • 

Christmas smiled at this tribute to his completed manhood, 
tor so ho understood Merlin’s words. But Merlin meant too to 
convey the idea that Christmas was looking paler and thinner 
than ho had expected to find him. 

Miss Lyle received Christmas with sweet and gracious 
c( urtesy. They dined together, and Janet waited, and every¬ 
thing was just as it used to be. But the nev^ which Miss Lyle 
told him now and again suggested change. Mario Challoner had 
been in Burewoods for two or three days before her voyage, and 
Miss Lyle had seen her several times. There was discouraging 
nows from Natty Cramp, whereat his poor mother was greatly 
conceruf d. He was not getting on so well as he had expected 
to do. 

Then they went into the balcony, and Christmas praised the 
beauty of the scene, and thought to himself of the little hollow 
in the woods, lonely to him for evermore, as everything sdbmed 
to bo now. Then he said to Miss L/le that be had something to 
tell her, and she showed a friendlier interest, and listened while 
ho explained, as well as he could, that a life in London did not 
suit him; that he didn’t think ho was a big enough man to make 
much of a success there, and that he thought he could do better 
on his old ground in Japan. At last he got to the end ^rf the 
story somehow. 

“ Is t^t all ? ” Miss Lyle asked. 

That was all. Christmas thought it was a good deal. 

“ I didn’t want to say anything until you had finished. Havo 
you finished?” 

“ Yes, Miss Lyle. That is all I wanted to say. As some of 
our American friends would say, I’m through.” 
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“I don’t understand slang,” said Miss Lyle—“even English 
slang. I am not fond of it.” ^ 

There was a pause. Christmas wondered if she were going 
to say nothing more on the subject of his resolve, and if the 
matter were to drop there. For a while she had seemed to be 
Rowing more friendly, but again there came a marked coldness 
in her mnaner. Christmas ^d not wonder at that. Ho felt 
with renewed pangs of conscience that ho had been but an 
ina tten tive friend for some time,< and must not expect instant 

pSIRtOfl. I I 

“ Then you have made up your mind to renounce London 
and go back to Japan? ” she said, at last, in a tone of some dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

“ I hava” Christmas answered, glad that sho had said any¬ 
thing. “I am afraid you will think me a variable personage. 
Miss Lyle, without much of a mind to make up.” 

“ It is strange,” sho said, following up apparently some train 
of thought of her own. “Your father was above all things a 
man of steady purpose. I begin Jo think you are not like him 
at all, Mr. Christmas, and that I have been rather mistaken 
in you.” 

“ Well, Miss Lyle, you will do me the justice to admit that I 
never claimed to like my father, or fit to be compared with 
him.” 

“ Still,” she said, in an almost irritable way, “ it is strange 
how the sons degenerate. 1 don’t understand it. Whore did 
you learn these fickle ways, and that want of trust, which I can 
tell you I like still less ? ” 

Miss Lyle, as Marie Challoner had said long ago, was 
picturesque in everything she did. Few people look dignified 
when out of humour, but in the gesture with which she drew her 
white shawl round her shoulders, as if wrapping herself in a 
garment of offended pride, there was something effective and 
dramatic. 

“ Want of trust^in ^(m,'Miss Lyle ? ” 

“ In me, yes. Do I not deserve your confidence ? Did I not 
offer myself to you from the beginning frankly as your friend 
and how r^ould you doubt that I was so? I tell you, Chris 
Pembroke, I should almost have loved a lap-dog calm by your 
fatherioiisuim^. £LOt to speak of his son; ana I did so wish to be 
your friend, for his sake; and this is what comes of it! To you, 
perhaps, it may seem ridiculous that I should feel in this way. 
Very well—at least you see that I do feel.” 

“But you are 6ntii*cly mistaken, and you do me a great 
wrong. The thought of going back to Japan was only flickering 
in my mind for some time: and Sir John Challoner asked me to 
put off deciding for a little while. 1 did so. But now I have 
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made up my mind, and I came to tell yon. Ho does not know of 
it yet—I mean I have not yet "^tritten to him.” 

“ You choose your confidants well,” Diono said scornfully. 

”I don’t mean merely your going to Japan, Christmas; but you 
confided to John Challoner your reason for flying out of England 
—you never told that to me. I waited to-day patiently to see if 
that would come out even now, and it didn’t! No; your full 
confidence is kept for him.” 

Christmas grow red and Jiot. Ho could hardly believe his 
ears. Could it bo. possible that Sir John Challoner had I'ctually 
betrayed his confidence—tnd for \^at reason? Ho looked at 
Miss Lyle in positive alarm and began to speak, and then became 
silent. 

“I will spare your blushes,” Diono said—feeling some pity 
for his confusion —“ and I am glad you have the gface to blush, 
Chris; but you might have told me of this as well as John 
Challoner.” Having, as she thought, compelled the young man 
to feel ^nfused, she began to soften to him. 

Did Sir John tell you—Miss Lyle, are you serious ? I can’t 
understand this! But if hef did, then at least you must know 
why I felt bound to tell him and not you-” 

" I don’t see that, Mr. Christmas. But let mo ease your mind. 
It was not from Sir John I first heard the story—although when 
{asked him he didn’t deny it.” 

“Not from Sir John? Then from whom—for no one else on 
earth could have-” 

" You ridiculous boy, don’t you know that men of the world 
never keep anybody’s secret absolutely ? They always let drop 
hints. Why you should have insisted on any particular secrecy 
in this affair is as great a wonder to me as why you should have 
chosen him for a confidant. I presume you didn’t suppose that 
the thing could have been kept a secret from us all for ever, even 
if you did retreat to Japan with her.” 

Christmas was now utterly bewildered. There was evidently 
some extraordinary misunderstanding somewhere. 

“ I don’t know what to say,” ho broke out at last. ** We don’t 
understand each other. Miss Lyle.” 

** Come, I really begin td^;hink you are more foolish than dis¬ 
trustful, Christmas. I suppose boys are shy of talking of these 
things even to elderly women. But you coul^ have found no 
trustier friend than mo—nor one less likely lor social 

prejudices and. that kind of thing. I don’t believe your father’s 
son could make a very b^d choico. Well, I forgive you your 
secrecy. And so you have fallen in lovei my poor boy, and are 
goi^ to be married ? So soon ? ” 

Christmas started with such evident and genuine surprise that 
Miss L^e was startled in her turn. 
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" Is this not trne ? ” bIob asked, sharply—" are you not going 
to be married ? Are we playing at cross purposes ? " 

“We are indeed,” said Christmas, with an acliing heart. 

" There never was such playing at cross purposes! Who told you 
that story. Miss Lyle? Not Sir JohnChalloner, at all events.” 

" But is that really net true ? Have you not fallen in love; 
and are you not going to be married ? ” 

" A man less likely to be married. Miss Lyle, is not to be 
found anywhere between this and Japan.” 

“ Qh! Have you quarrelled? ” 

" Quarrelled with whom ? ” ' 

" With the young lady, of course. I suppose wo needn’t now 
make a mystery of her name—Miss Jansen.” 

Christmas rose from his chair in amazement. In all his 
trouble of hfe’art he was boyishly inclined to laugh. 

" Is that the story, Miss Lyle—is that the mystery—the con¬ 
fidence ? ” 

But is it really not true ? Is it all a mistake or a delusion ? 
Are you more deceitful than I could have believed, or are people 
going out of their senses? Do fet us come to somo under¬ 
standing.” 

“ MiM Lyle, there isn’t one single particle of truth or meaning 
or anything else in that story. 1 know Miss Jansen; but 1 
never felt anything for her but friendship—and there is even 
much about her thri I don’t like; and I am not certain now 
whether she is not rather unfriendly to me than the contrary. 
As for any other idea, it never even occurred to mo until this 
moment; and it would be ever so much less likely to occur to 
her. To begin with, she hates the whole race of men.” 

“ Yes; I don’t mind that," Miss Lyle said, quietly. “ They 
soon get over that—girls, I mean. But if you tell mo seriously 
that this is not true-” 

" But, Miss Lyle, to say it is not true is nothing. There isn’t 
the faiMest conceivable foundation or excuse for it. The wonder 
is how any one could.ever haf e thought of it. Did you say that 
some one told you this ? ” 

" Oh, yes,” Miss Lyle answered, composedly: “ Mario Chal- 
loncr told me.” 

"Miss Challoncrl” Again Christmas’s face burned with 
emotion; and at* once there flashed upon his memory the fact, 
hardly ndl[SbdQ*h\ the time, that Marie had sent with a peculiar 
expression of look and voice her friendly message to Sybil Jansen 
through him. He felt unspeakably wretched. Strange contra¬ 
diction of human impulses! The one thing he dread^ most an 
hour ago was that Marie Ohalloner should know of his love for 
her. Now it seemed a thousand times worse that ^shS should 
believe him to be in love Tirith another woman. 
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" This is terrible,” he said. 

" Of course such things are always provoking; but one can't 
help them. This seems to havo been a very singular misunder¬ 
standing.” 

“ Did Miss Ohalloner speak of this as a guess on her part ? ” 

“ No. Marie Ohalloner, Chris, is an impulsive girl, so truthful 
that it is hard for her even to keep a secret: and she said some¬ 
thing licro which aroused my curiosity, I can tell you, and I am 
afraid I extorted the rest. Then she said that her father had 
enjoined secrecy on her—but TMarie was never exemplary in tho 
way of obeying injunctions^' • 

Bid it was not Sir John Clnflloner who told her tliis 
slory ? ” 

“ Indeed it was.” 

“ Lyle,” Christmas said gravely, " you are^nistaken in 
that, 1 assure you.” 

“ My good boy, I am not mistaken. Tho poor girl, conscious 
of having broken her father’s trust, insisted, m her proud 
honesty, upon telling him that she had done so and askingliis 
pardon, and I insisted on teJliiig him that the fault was mine, 
and of course the whole story came out then.” 

“Sir John Challoner said I was in love with Miss Jansen? 
Sir John said that? ” 

“He did. At least I told him what Mario said; and he said 
...larie ought not to have told it to anybody, and ho seemed 
greatly vexed at the whole afiair.” 

Christmas was lost in confusion. It seemed natural enough 
that if Miss Challoner or Miss Lylo had made a guess of any 
kind Sir John might liave allovred her to remain under a 
delusion rather than give any clue to tho truth. Hut, as he 
understood Miss Lylo, there was something more than this. 

“ Did I understand you rightly. Miss Lyle ? * Did you say 
that Sir John told this story—told it liimself—to Miss 
Cliallonerl” . • 

“ Certainly, Chris; he and she Jt)oth spoke of it in that way. 
Sir John said, more than once, that ho was* to blamo for having 
revealed to his daughter what you told him in confidence.” 

Christmas leaned upon the balcony and thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets. Ho W'as perfectly bewildered. » 

“But there must be something in all this,’” Diono said 
impatiently. “It can’t be all midsummer madfi»«:.>- Youdid,, 
surely, tell John Challoner something in confidence! ” 

" I did.” 

“ And had it nothing to do with Miss Jansen ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

" Waa it any sort of love-confession ? ” 

With eyes doggedly downcast Christmas answered, “ It was.” 
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"And in IIcaTon’s name, Cliris Pembroke, why did your 
fiither’s son select John Oliallc^er of all men on earth as the 
<!onfidant of his love story ?—Oh! ” 

The exclamation broke from Miss Lyle because of tlie suef. 
expression with which Christmas had looked up when she 
her imperious question^—an expression which was a rcvelatio 

" You unhappy boy,” she said in a low tone, and lean, 
towards him, " was that it ? ” 

That was it. Now you know all. Now you know why. 
told him, and why I didn’t tell you.” 

“ Did you know that slie was cng^Lged to young Tidal ? ” 

" I did. I giiessed it.”‘ 

“ Then what on earth was tlic good of your speaking to hoi 
father ? What did you hope to get by that ? ” 

"Nothing.” 

" You had better have told me a hundred times. You didn 
suppose that jTohn Challoner was a person to be touched by yo,. 
romantic attachment, and to say, ‘Take her, my boy! Bless 
you, my children ’ ? ” 

“ Miss Lyle, I imagined nothiqg, and hoped nothing. I 
couldn’t endure the place any longer. I tried hard, I fouhd 
that I couldn’t do it, and ho had been so kind to mo that I 
didn’t like to seem ungrateful or changeable, and I couldn’t 
invent lies. 1 thought the best thing to do was to tell her father 
all, and beg of him^ to help mo, and to—to cover my retreat, in • 
fact. I suppose it was an absurd thing to do—I thought it tho 
most honest way.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Tho evening was darkening. 
The scents of tho flowers came more richly out, and the pla^ of 
tho water below sounded s^dly in the ears of tho poor youth 
whom Dione turned her pitying eyes. 

"I am gldd you did wliatoyer you thought vras honest, n'y 
boy," she said. "You never can bo sorry for that. W;/., 
well 1 ’1 I 

Christmas did not speaks He could not pour out his soul 
readily, even to her. He was at once frank and sliy, as nature 
and his early way of life had niade him. 

" This is a great misfortune, Ch5ria I Tell me—do you know 
yourself—Wd 11 this last ? ” 

" Oh yes,” he answered in a low tone, and without looking at 
lier. " it-xiil "^st my time. Miss Lyle.” 

" Of course all young people say that j and I shouldn’t min^* 
it much in your case, my dear, but /or what I know. And so 
you got this wound under my roof, my poor boy ? I wish I ^d 
never found you out, Chris, and brought you here, for this.” ' 

"No, nol”ho said,.eagerly; "don’t wish that, Mies Lyle^ 
don’t wish that. 1 have your friendship—I coul^’t w^ to loto 
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that, and I don’t want to lose—tho memory even of—anything 
that happened. I’ll come all ri^ht—I mean I’ll fight my way on 
gl^irough life.” 

"You would not be without tho memory of your dream, 

. 1 ?” 

tba ** Would my father have given up the memory of his ? ” 
t]j‘ Dione’s lips trembled. She leaned back in her chair, and 
j^pmained silent for a moment, 

Cl “ Now, Miss Lyle,” said •Christmas, “ you know all; you 
^.ive got this all out of iqp somehow, which I never meant to 
ve told to anybody but one. I am«iot sorry, but I don’t mean 
£0 plague you any more with my troubles. I didn’t come here 
to make you uncomfortable. I’m not going through life with an 
everlasting lament in my mouth. I am no worse off ihan over so 
nxany better fellows.” 

“I thought it a bad omen at the time that you slvould have 
act her tho very first njomcnt you stepped ashore liere. I didn’t 
want you to meet her. Then, when tho thing was donS, I 
thought it best to say as little as possible, and seem to make 
light of everything. But I did give you a -warning, Chris.” 

“ You did, I remember. But it was too late then, and it 
“ wouldn’t have been of any use in any case—^not the least.” 

“ I suppose not. Yqu don’t blame her, Chris ? ” 

Blame her I Her! For what ? ” 

“ You don’t think she meant this—or triAod with you ? ” 

"Oh, no. She is as true as light. She was my friend 
always; she is now. It is no fault of hors. She never sus¬ 
pected.” 

" I am glad. I should have thought so, but I am glad to hear 
you say so. One word more. You hftve not any lui’fcng hope— 
about her ? ” 


" Oh, no; no hope.” 

" You are right, Chris. I know Mario as well as any bno 
Cf n, and I know that all the world could not make her engage 
herself to Mr. Vidal if she cared for anybody else. But I am 
glad you have the courage to look that straight in tho face. The 
only thing now is -what is ta bo done ? ” 

“ My mind is clear,” said Christmas; " I’ll leave Fugland and 


I 


go back to Japan,” 

"But why do that? why not stay firmly hei*>4»?‘d make an 
honourable career for yourself? A man has some other business 
in life than falling in love and brooding over it.” 

" I have other business, lEtnd I mean to do it. Miss Lyle, and 
not to brood. But if I remained in England I should be likely 
to brood on to the end of tho chapter.” 

" Th<firo are other women too, Chris.” 

"There are no other women for me, Miss Lyle, and good 


0 
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advice is thrown away on me I am afraid. Sooner than stay 
hero and seo her—see her marked, Miss Lyle, I would leap off 
the pier below and swim straight out to sea as far as ever I could 
go, and sink quietly down when I could swim no farther. It 
wouldu^t bo half a bad thing to do—go down with the setting 
sun.” 

“ You won’t do that, I know,” Miss Lyle said. " You’ll not 
do that cow'ardly thing, Chris. That might do for Natty Cramp, 
perhaps, or some egotistical fool of his kind; not for you. Eut 
we’ll say no more of this just now. ^It’s a surprise, and I must 
think it over. You used to like to smoke a cigar in the 
evenings ? ” 

Christmas understood the very clear hint. She hold out 
her hand tq^him, and lie saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 
Heaven knows what boyish impulse made him kneel beside her 
chair and press her hand to his lips. Then she gently laid the 
hand upon his head. There passed through Dioiie’s mind at the 
time the .sweet, strange, unspeakably tender saying of the 
Duchess of Orleans about Duuois—that he was a child stolen 
from her. 

She w'as glad ■svhon Christmas left her, for there was some¬ 
thing which xiuzzled her in all this, and which she had not 
spoken of much to him. Indeed, the moment the question, 
arose in her mind she kept the talk, such as it was, away from 
that. Christmas hiid told Sir John Challoner that he was in 
love with Mario. Sir John had voluntarily, distinctly told 
Mario that Christmas had made to him an acknowledgment of 
love for Miss Jansen. There was no possibility of mistake or 
misapprehension on either side, on any point. Why did John 
Challoner tell his daiightci that lie ? 

Strange, she thought, if John Challoner’s deceits should have 
come between the son, as they did lietwcen the father, and the 
woman he loved and might have married! 

Folr there could be to Diono’s mind no explanation possible 
of Sir John’s proceedings but an anxiety to render it impossible 
for his daughter to think of Christmas, and thus to hurry her into 
a marriage with Lord Paladine’s.son. Ho must have feared 
that Marie,might fall in love with Chris. That must have ^en 
his motive.' 

But th^tt^Qione had talked with Marie only the other day in 
full and warm friendship and confidence about her marriage, and 
Marie had not given the faintest indication of any feeling that 
could stand between her and it. She did not seem to have any 
delight in the prospect, and it was only too clear that she had 
no romantic attachment to Mr. Vidal. But even when Dione 
spoke to her in some wonder of her seeming coldness,'*and lack 
of interest in her future, Marie assured her again and again that 
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Bhe was marrying of her own free will, and at no one’s persuasion, 
and that since she must marry she knew no one so acceptable for 
a husband as Mr. Vidal. Again and again, too, had Marie told 
her that she did not think she had a nature formed for the kind 
of emotion which is described in books as love. 

“So many girls say that,” Miss Lyle thought, “until the 
time comes. But I think it must bo so with her.” 

John Challoner then must have been deceived—such was 
Dione’s conclusion—out of ckccrs of caution, as was his wont. 
Boor Cliristmas was righf^Marie felt not]ii)ig for him but an 
easy friendsliip. There was noTliing«to bo done. Tlio boy must 
laliO liis fate and bear it. The loss said now about the niisunder- 
" landing and the perverted confidence tho better. Let that all 
sc< m to be a misunderstanding, and let it drop. SJjc would not 
ai*gu6 any more against Chrisijnas’s resolve to go back to Japan; 
all things conside)*cd, it would be the best course ho could take. 

But she could not still help wondering over the strange 
stroke of fate, or whatever it was, which had brought the soil of 
her old lover across so many thousand miles of earth and sea 
under her roof to have his heart pierced there by tlie daughter 
of his father’s old rival. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

“PROT’ESSOR KATHANIEL P. CRAMP.” 

Tub Genius of young Libeviy had indeed not yCt proved pro¬ 
pitious to Natty Cramp. Ho landed at Hoboken, on tho New 
Jersey shore of the North river at Now York, one suupy and 
lovely morning, and he gazed across at the somewhat confused 
and unalluring river front of the great city with the air of a 
conqueror. The fresh breath of freedom, ho proudly said to 
himself, was already filling 4iim with new manhood. But New 
York is in some ways a discouraging place to land at. There 
ai’o no cabs; and there are no street porters; and to hire a 
“ hack ” carriage is expensive; and to track out tne’s way in tho 
street cars and the stages is almost hopeless work for the new 
comer. Then tho examination at tho Custom-house was long 
and vexatious; and yet, when Natty got through the Custom¬ 
house, he felt as if he were thrown adrift on the world without 
any one more to care about him. As Melisandor in Thomson’s 
poem declares that, bad as were the wretches who deserted him, 
he never heard a sound more dismal than that of their parting 
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oars, so, little as Natlianiel Cramp liked the brusque ways of 
the Custom-house officers, ho felt a 6ort of regret when they 
nad released him and his baggage, and he found himself abso¬ 
lutely turned loose upon the world and his own resources. 

This small preliminary disappointment was ominous. Natty 
had como out with a little money and a great faith in himself 
and his destiny. He liad the usual notion that New York and 
the United States in general are waiting eagerly to be instructed 
in anything by Europeans, and cspoeially by Englishmen. Having 
failed utterly in London, ho thought ho must l>e qualified to 
succeed in New York. Hio idea was to give lectures and write 
books—poems especially. He soon found that every second 

person in America delivers lectures, and that every village has 
at least thre^-poets—two women and one man. Ho had brought 
a few letters of introduction from some members of the Church 
of the Future in London to congenial spirits in New York, and 
he made therd)y the acquaintance of the editor of a Spiritualist 
journal, of a German confectioner and baker who had a small 
shop on Fourth Avenue (and Fourth Avenue is to Fifth Avenue 
as Knightsbritlgo is to Park Lane or Piccadilly), and of a lady 
who wore trousers and called herself the Rev. Theodosia Judd. ^ 
The influence of these persons over Now York, however, was ' 
limited, and although they endeavoured to get an audience for 
one of Natty’s lectures at a very little hall in a cross street far 
up town, the public did not rush in, and Nat delivered his 
lecture so feebly that a few' of the few who wore in w'cnt boldly 
out again, and one elderly man produced from his pocked a copy 
of tho New York Evening Mail and read it steadily through. 
Yet the Spiritualist journal had had several little notices pre¬ 
liminary of Natty, whom* it described variously as Professor 
Cramp and Doctor Cramp, tho celebrated author and lecturer, 
from London, England; and this was a secret delight to 
Nathapiel, for the blind Fury with abhorred shears might slit 
away his audiences, but not, tho printed and published praise. 
It cheered him for h, little while to bo thus publicly compli¬ 
mented, and he said to himself, with great pride, that that came 
of being in a land of equality, and that he would have been long 
in London l^foro the hireling and subservient press of that city 
w'ould thus have spoken of him. 

Still New York as a community was absolutely unawakened 
to any recognition or even knowledge of Natty’s existence, and his 
money was melting away. Ho “ boarded ” very modestly in a 
quiet little cross street where he paid but a few dollars a week, 
but he was earning nothing. There were awful moments when, 
as he passed some of the showy hairdressing shops in Broadway, 
and saw the richly dressed ladies going in and out, he^egan to 
wonder whether he had not better take at once to the single 
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craft and mystery whereof he was really possessed, and do for 
the curls and chignons of Broadway what he had done in other 
days for those of Wigmore Street. But liis pride would not as 
yet suffer this. He went home to his bedroom in the boarding¬ 
house and read over again the paragraph in the Spiritualist 
paper which spoke of his literary gifts, and he vowed that he 
would never stoop to curl heads of hair again—never. 

Suddenly another chance opened up for him. His friend the 
editor of the Spiritualist journal came to him one day with the 
grand news that he had pjocu^pd him an appointment to deliver 
a lecture in the Lyceum course of A«roceraunia, one of the rising 
cities on the north-western confines of New York State. Acro- 
ccraunia w^as beginning now to hold its head pretty high in the 
v.'orld. It had already celebrated the twentieth ^niversary of 
its foundation, and as its neighbour and rival, Pancorusky City, 
had long Ixjcn having its Lyceum winter course of lectures, 
Acroceraunia had at last made up its mind for a winter course 
of lectures as well. All the leading citizens had come forward 
most si)iritcdly, and so liberal were the promises of assistance 
that Acroceraunia put itself in communication at once with the 
American Literary Bureau of New York to engage a certain 
limited number of " star ” lecturers, the other nights of the 
course to be filled up with local and volunteer talent, and any 
rising young lecturers who might bo known to private members 
of the committee and might bo willing to*o£fer their lecture for 
a modest sum in consideration of the opening thus afforded. 
Now the brother of the Hpiritnalist editor was one of tlic most 
important men in all Acroceraunia. He edited the Bepublican 
journal of that city. Ho wrote to his brother in New York 
reqresting him to recommend some promising young lecturer 
who would not object to take twenty-five dollars and his ex¬ 
penses. The “ stars ” would not any of them shine for an hour 
on Acroceraunia under a hundred dollars, and many of them 
could not even be tempted out of their ordinary sphere^by such 
a sum as that; and some agaifi were so heavily engaged in 
advance that Acroceraunia would not have a chance of getting 
them on any terms for many seasons to come. In fact Acro¬ 
ceraunia had only engaged two genuine stars for her course, ono 
to open, and one to close it. There seemed a great deal too 
much local talent and Singing Society in between, and iliereforo 
some padding of a less familiar kind hod to be sought out. 
Hence the offer to Natty Cramp. 

Nathaniel jumped atrit. He was beginning to fear that ho 
never again should have a chance of testing his rhetorical skill; 
and besides, twenty-five dollars, look you, are equivalent to five 
pounds and would bo a substantial gain to Nathaniel Cramp. 
It so happened, too, that Nathaniel suited the conditions of 
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the Lyceum course of Acroccraunia very well. That season, anti 
indeed for some seasons back, aU the Lyceums had had some 
lecturer from London, England, in their course. But when 
Acroccraunia had secured, and with immense difficulty, its two 
American stars, there was not nearly enough of money still in 
prospect or possibility to enable it to get one of the British 
luminaries as well. Therefore Nathaniel Cramp was positively a 
godsend. " The celebrated English orator, Professor Nathaniel 
P. Cramp, from London, England,” iwould look very well on the 
placards and advertisements. T](p pcjoplc of Acroccraunia were 
in general a steady-going home-keeping community. They rose 
early, they worked har^ and when the gentlemen of a family 
came liorao in the evening they generally went to sleep on tlio 
lounge after ^supper, and were awakened by their wives in time 
to go to bed at a i roper hour. They never dreamed of trips to 
Europe in the summer, and they did not take in tho British 
journals. EorJialf of them, then, the name of Natty Cramp 
would do just as well as tliat of any of tho more distinguished 
Britons who were stumping the States that fall. 

So Nathaniel accepted the offer,‘'and when the time came ho 
took tho train for Acroceraunia. lie travelled all night and 
aiTived at Acroceraunia about eleven o’clock next morning. lie 
was straining his eyes anxiously’- for the spire.s and domes of the 
city where he was to make what he really held to be his dtihut 
a lecturer in the States; but when tho train stopped ho could 
see no spires, no domes, no city. Tlie land wherever liis eye 
could reach was covered with snow; ho saw nothing but snow. 
Natty was beginning to think this could not be the right station 
at all, when the brakesman at tho upper end of the car, who had 
been madly straining and tugging at his piece of mcohanisni 
like a sailor set* all alone to work at a capstan, suddenly dashed 
open the door and shouted “ Acrocerauny! ” aud Nat had to 
bundle himself out, portmanteau aild all, as quickly as he could, 
on the wboden platform of the station. He stood hesitatingly 
a few moments, expecting to find some one to receive him. But 
there was clearly no one there to escort him, and tho train had 
gone its way. *r 

He took up his portmanteau and walked slowly, doubtfully 
out of tho station, wondering what he should do next. Outside 
the station he saw two staggery and ramshackle looking 
omnibuses waiting. One had in its day been a Fulton Ferry 
omnibus in New York, and bore on its side the well-known 
pictorial ornamentations, a little faded, which distinguish that 
conveyan^ as it rumbles up aud down Broadway and Fulton 
Street. This omnibus now belonged to the Acroceraunia 
House.” The other was in the service of the ” American ^otel.’*^ 
Natty thought as he had to choose he ought to give the prefer- 
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ence to tlio hostelry which assumed the name of the city which 
had honoured him with its invitation, and so he got into the 
carriage of the Acrocoraunia tiouse, feeling very much out of 
spirits, and divided mentally between an anxiety to know where 
Acroccraunia Avas, and a feeble wish that the moment of his 
arrival might bo postponed as long as possible. 

There Avas no other passenger in the omnibus as it jolted 
away. Nat was rather glad of that. He was rattled along Avhite 
road after white road until he began to Avonder whether the town 
had any right to consider it^lf as in any manner connected with 
the raihvay station whichiborf its name. At last a fcAv houses 
appeared, each standing separately fn its piece of ground. Most 
of the houses were built of Avood, anti had bright green shutters 
and little Grecian porticos, and every house had a clothes-line. 
Natty must apparently have passed in review tho *>pantalettes ” 
of the AV'hole female population of Acroccraunia as he drove 
along. At last the omnibus turned into something which boro 
resemblance to a street, or at least, was like a Thigh road with 
houses at each side. But Natty saw a little placard a 
wall as they Avere turning into this street or road, which for the ’ 
moment withdrew his attention from everything else, and made 
him blush and feel shy, proud, terrified, and delighted. For ho 
could see on it the words “Lyceum Lecture Course,” “This 
Night,” and “ Professor Natlianiel P. Cramp, of London, Eng¬ 
land.” Natty positively drew himself ijito a corner of the 
omnibus as if every eye must have been looking out for him, or 
as if he Avere Lady Godiva riding through Coventry, and had 
just been seized with a suspicion of the craft of Peeping Tom. 
But pride soon came to Natty’s rescue again, and ho felt that at 
last he Avas coming to bo somebody, that this was the beginning of 
fame, and that the world comes to liim who waits. Ho delivered 
to himself in a proud undertone the closing (Sentences of his 
lecture. 

The omnibus stopped at last in front of a house of dtp± brick, 
with a sign swinging above, and After a good deal of clattering 
and stamping on the part of the horses, and cries of “Git up” 
on the part of the driver, it backed up to the porch, and Pro¬ 
fessor Nathaniel P. Cramf^ got out. Ho made his Avay into the 
olhcc of tho hotel, a gaunt, bare room with a stove in the midst, 
a counter at one side, and a grave man behind tho counter. 
When Nathaniel walked up to the counter the grave man turned 
round a huge ledger or’register which lay before him, pushed it 
toAvards Nat, and handed him a pen without saying a word. 
Natty know the ways of the New World well enough now to 
know what this meant. Ho inscribed himself in the book, 
Nathaniel Cramp, London, England. The grave man marked a 
number in the book opposite to Nat’s name, and handed a key 
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■with a corresponding number to an Irish porter, who took Nat’s 
portmanteau and preceded him upstairs. The porter opened 
the door of a small bare bedroom 4n a gusty corridor, and showed 
Natty in. 

“ Guess you’ll want a fire built ? '* said the porter. 

“ I should like a fire/’ Nat mildly answered. 

The attendant put down the key of the room on the table, 
and Nat observed that the key was stuck or set in a large tri¬ 
angular piece of metal like the huge and ill-shaped hilt of a 
dagger. 

“ What do you have that thinff on the keys for? ” Nat asked. 

“ To keep the guests froUS putting’em in their pockets—don’t 
ye see t ’ 

“ And what matter if they did put them in their pockets ? ” 

“ Then tkey forget ’em there, don’t you see? When a guest 
is in a hurry lie never rec’lects to give up his key. Tiast fall 
every key in the Acrocerauny House was carr’d right off one 
morning. NoW we fix ’em that Avay, don’t you sec ? They can’t 
put'fern in their pockets anyhow,” 

And the porter took himself off loudly whistling as he went, 
“ The Wearing of the Green.” 

Presently he came back with wood and lit the stove. Nat+y 
was too dispirited to talk, lie looked out of the window at the 
one long street white in the snow. Opposite was a “ dry goods ” 
store with a liberal di^splay of red and wliite “ clouds ” (liglit seft 
shawls of fleecy worsted or some such material) for women, and 
with some spectral crinolines dangling at the door. Next was 
a shop wliere “ rubbers ”—india-rubber overshoes—were sold; 
next was a hardware shop; next a grocery store; then a blank 
wall ornamented with a huge announcement of some sort of pill, 
and a small sfiuare bill whicli Natty know to be the placnrd of his 
own lecture. It was now barely noon. Dinner, he had been 
informed, was at two; supper at six. What was he to do in the 
meantimp ? 

A tap at the door. Natty called “ Como in,” and two men— 
one young, bright-eyed*, handsome, and awkward; the other tall, 
hard-featured, and of middle age—came in. Nat bowed. 

** Professor Cramp, I presume ? ” the elder visitor said. 

Nat intimated that his name was Cramp, but he did not make 
it clear that he had no claim to the title of professor. 

“ Professor Cramp,” the younger man struck in, " I have the 
pleasure of making you acquainted with the president of onr 
society, Mr. Pullager.” , 

Mr. Piillager and Nat solemnly shook hands. 

“ Professor Cramp,” said Mr. Fullager, “ I have the pleasure 
to make you acquainted with our secretary, Mr. Plummer, 
junior.” 
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Nathaniel and Mr. Plummer shook hands. 

“ There was a little mistake with regard to our meeting you at 
the dejtOt” Mr. Fnllager explained; and Nat luckily re¬ 
membered that depot,*' in Mr. Fullager’s sense, corresponded 
with ** station ” in Nat’s, " The train was on time to-day, which 
it usually is not, and when Mr. Plummer and I got to the dejput 
you were gone, sir.” 

Nat affirmed that it didn’t matter at all, and that he was 
much obliged. His visitors .were now seated, and were waiting 
calmly in silence, evidently understanding that the responsibility 
of the conversation rested*on Aim. He felt that he must rise to 
the dignity the situation somehow. A sudden inspiration 
possessed him, and he said— 

Yours is a very charming town, Mr. Fullager. It seems to 
grow very fast.” 

‘^It is quite a place, sir—quite a place.” 

‘^‘^Vhat population, now, have you?” An^ the wily Nat 

jssed one foot over the other knee, nursed the foot with his 
hand, put Ills head sideways, and waited for an answer witlTthe 
air ot one who had studied ^copulations a good deal. 

” Well, sir,” IMr. Fullager said, after some grave deliberation, 
»vo have forty-five hundred persons in this city.” 

" Forty-seven hundred,” Mr. Plummer said. 

“ I guess not, sir,—not quite so many.” 

“Not if you take in the houses on thff other side of Colonel 
Twenty man’s lot, Mr. Fullager ? ” 

“Ah, well; yes—perhaps if you do that we should figure up 

forty-seven hundred.” 

“That is a remarkable population,” Mr. Cramp said, 
pati onising’y- for so young a town.” Nat hardly knew one 
population from another. 

“ We are only twenty years old, sir.” 

“ Twenty years only! ^Vonde^ful 1 ” Nat observed, with an 
air of dreamy enthusiasm. • * 

Then there was another pause. The. two visitors were per¬ 
fectly composed. They gazed at the stove, and did not feel that 
they were called upon to^ay anything. They had come to pay 
their res])octs to the foreign lecturer as a matter of courtesy and 
politeness, and when they considered that they had remained 
Jong enough tlioy would rise and go away. There are plenty 
of talkative Americans, no doubt, but the calm self-possession of 
silence is nowhere so manifest as among the men of some of the 
States. • 

Bat Nathaniel was much discomposed, and racked his brain 
for a topic. 

“ What kind of audiences do you have hero, Mr. Fullager?” 
ho asked, in anotW rush of inspiration. 
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“Well, sir (after some deliberation), I should say a remark¬ 
ably intelligent audience. You would say so, Mr. Plummer ? ” 

“ Decidedly so,” said Mr. Plummer, with a stai’t, for ho had 
been thinking of nothing in particular at the time. “ Decidedly 
so, Mr. Fullager. Several gentlemen have told me that our 
audience is far more intelligent than that of Pancorusky City.” 

“Oh, yes. I should certainly have expected that,”said Nat, 
with the air of one who was rather surprised to hear Iho com¬ 
parison made and who v/ould not oji any terms have consented 
to bring himself down to an audience such as that of Pancorusky 
City. Nat was really developing a considerable aptitude for 
playing the part of distinguished foreign visitor. 

“ Would you like to see some of our institutions, sir ? ” Mr. 
Fullager asked. “ The City Hall, tlie ward schools, our water 
power, Deacoii Ecnselar’s saw mills ? ” 

Nat said ho should like it of all tilings, and he rcmemberetl 
that he must call on the editor of tlie Eepublican journal, to 
wlu)jn indirectly he owed his renewed chances of fame. 

“We’ll call on them both, sir,” said Mr. Fullager—“wc'il 
call on the editors of both our journals—the Democrat and tlio 
Eepublican. We have no politics, sir, in our association, and 
they both, sir, have said kind words about your visit and your 
lecture.” 

Nat professed himself delighted to have the chance of being 
presented to both tho*editors, and felt indeed a great deal more 
I)roud than ho would have cared to tell. If tho people at home 
could only see him thus treated like a distinguished stranger 
and mafle a regular lion of, what would they say ? 

So Natty was conducted over the town and had all its grow¬ 
ing wonders pointed out to him, and was presented to the editors 
of the rival jouijials, and was not invited to “ liquor up,” or, by 
any form of phraseology, to drink anything. This latter fact wes 
mention with some hesitation to English readers, being aware of 
their preconceived opinions on the subject of American usages. 
It is an article of faitji in England that every conversation in 
America opens with an invitation to drink. Nathaniel had 
already discovered that, outside the great cities where tho 
foreigners abound and diffuse their customs, nine out of ten 
Americans rarely taste any liquid stronger than tea. 

The day thus wore away pleasantly enough for Nat, who 
found it more and more agreeable to be allowed to play the part 
of distinguished stranger. But when he returned to his room in 
the hotel, and the evening came on bringing the hour of his 
public appearance terribly near, his spirits sank dismally. When 
the gong sounded at six o’clock for supper, and ho wont down to 
the lighted soom where the guests wore refreshing themselves on 
tea, hot “ biscuit,” and preserves, he had a nervous consciousness 
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tliat every eye was turned upon him and that ho was looking 
awkward. He thought it a very ohjoctiouablo institution whicli 
obliged the lecturer to take his meals in public and to bo seen 
swallowing hot dongh, denominated biscuit, immediately before 
bis appearance on the platform. He would have liked so much 
better to burst upon Acroccraunia all at once, and for the first 
time, when stepping forward to deliver his harangue. Ho nearly 
choked over his biscuit with blended nervousness and self- 
conceit. • 

Opposite to him at tho same naiTow table Nat saw a hand¬ 
some man with soft blue c^^es, 11 balij head, and a full fair beard 
and monstacho, who was evidently regarding tho distinguished 
lecturer with interest. When Nat looked towards him the bluc- 
oyed man said— 

I think, sir, I have the pleasure of addressing Sfr. Cramp ? 

Nat started and awkwardly admitted tho fact. 

I have heard you lecture already—in the Avenir Hall, isn’t 
it called ?—in London.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” Nat replied, with an effort to bo calm and 
dignified, which was combated by three emotions rushing upon 
him at once: a pang of homo-sickness at the sound of tho word 
“ London,” a distressing consciousness that tho stranger must 
have heard him make a sad mess of it, and a sickening dread tha^ 
the stranger must have also learned that ho was once a hair¬ 
dresser. • 

“ I was on a .visit to Europe for some years,” the now ac¬ 
quaintance said, "and I spent a considerable time in London, 
and I went into Avenir Hall one Sunday and heard you 
lecture.” 

" I didn't do very well that day,” said Nat. 

" Yon wore evidently not used to public speaking, and you 
wei'f: nervous, but I shouldn’t think tho worse of your chances* 
for that. If a man has anything in him he is sure to be 
nervous.” 

Nat was glad to hear that anyhow, qjlthough there was an 
easy patronising way about his friend wluch, as a distinguished 
lecturer, he Imi^ly relished* 

“ Yon live here,I presume?” Nathaniel said, anxious to turn 
the conversation from his oratorical deficiencies. ^ 

“ In Acroccraunia ? No; I live farther westward," and ho 
mentioned tho name of a town which Nat had heard of, and 
where there was a large and well known State college; " I hope 
to have tho pleasure of seeing you there.” And presently the 
blue-eyed man, having finished his supper, rose from the tabic, 
bowed to Nat, and left tho room. 

If Nat had been a little less deeply engrossed in tho thought 
of his lecture he might have been struck with tho stiunge and 
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•piotTiresque sights which met his eyes as he proceeded with liis 
friends Mr. Fullagcr and Mr. Plpmmer to tlic hall where he \va8 
to confront his audience. The earth was white all around with 
the crackling and glittering snow. The “ rcd-littcn windows ” 
of the hall seemed to have an unearthly colour as they shone 
between the white of the ground and the blue of the moon¬ 
lighted sky. The street and the houses were but sharp black 
lines and cubes against the snow. The dark belt of a pine 
wood, from whose depths, much thinned lately, the bear had 
more than once made his way.into Acvoceraunian streets in 
Acrocoraunia’s earlier days, girdled ^he valley all around, and 
then above and behind it rose the hills, through the clefts of 
which a melancholy wind swept down along the frozen roads. 
The sleighs^ came rattling up to the hall from outlying farms 
and villages, and the sleigh bells tinkled merrily, and the lights 
in the carriages sparkled like fire-flies out of season. Never 
had Nat seen such a waste of brilliant white as that upon the 
earth, such a profound blue as that in the sky ; for the sky wus 
not black with the hue of the night, even low down on the 
horizon where the moon least ligliicd it, but a deep purpling 
blue. It was strange to turn one’s eyes up to what seemed the 
awful solitude of the hills, and the belt of pine woods and the 
horizon, and then to drop one’s gaze suddenly to the little 
luminous and bustling place just around the hall. As Nat stood 
on the steps of the*"hall which was on the side of a slightly 
ascending street, the town was lost, swallowed up in shadow and 
darkness, and outside the sphere of light w'hicli radiaied from 
the windows of the hall there seemed nothing but the hills, the 
pine w’oods, and the snow. Where did they come from—that 
cluster of people with their-sloighs and sleigh-bells, and lights 
and furs, and rapid feet and pleasant talk? From the drear 
waste of snow around, from the black pine woods from the cold 
far hills I There was something strange, unearthly, uncanny, in 
the sudden crowd and the twinkling lights thus starting up out 
of shadow, out of darkness, o\it of nothing. At a breath one 
might have thought the whole vision would disappear, the lights 
would go out, the bright eyed lasses <and tall sinewy lads, the 
sober ciders with the set faces, the stamping horses with the 
rattling bells,* all would vanish and leave the stranger alone with 
the drear hills and the moaning pines. 

But Nat Cramp did not givo many thoughts to these things. 
His may b.o called a subjective mind, and lie only saw a hall 
where he was to give a lecture and H little crowd of people* 
whom ho thought with a certain terror ho should presently have 
to address. He had chosen a theme which he considered must 
especially appeal to the sympathies of a Eepublican audience. 
His subject was " The Worn-out Aristocracies of Europe.” 
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Tho liall was tolerably well filled, for people in Acrocerannia 
went to every lecture in tlicif winter course regularly as a 
matter of duty. But they were, to Nat’s thinking, sadly un¬ 
demonstrative. American audiences, especially in country 
places, hardly ever applaud. They listen, if they are really 
interested, with a motionless and an awful interest. Nat kept 
his manuscript open before him, but tried to speak as far as 
possible without consulting the paper. But ho soon began to 
fed afraid of facing the graven and silent audience. The echo of 
his own words alarmed jjim. ^ lie lashed the weaknesses and 
excesses of tho effete aristocracies#of Europe, and the calm 
audience betrayed no fervour of Ecpublican enthusiasm. He 
narrated what ho held to be a very good story, and on ne rit pas, 
as the Ercnch reporters used to say sometimes whei^ an orator’s 
jobu failed to draw fire. Ho paused fora moment fh one or two 
places for tho expected applause, but it did not come, and he had 
to hurry on again abashed. Ho became cowed and demoralized. 
He forgot his task, andjic hid his face in his manuscript and road, 
t’oiacscious that ho was reading a great deal too fast, and yet 
thirsting to get done with fhe now hopeless effort. The essay 
was .awfully long. Several persons quietly got up and glided 
out of tho hall, the soft fall of their indiarubber-covered feet 
Having in Nat’s car a spectral sound. There was a pretty girl 
with beaming eyes whom Nat had noticed as she leaped from a 
sleigh at the door when he was entering the ^lall before the battle. 
Ho saw her too when ho began his lecture, and the beaming eyes 
were turned upon him. Alas! the beaming eyes were now covered 
with their heavy lids, and the pretty girl was asleep. To add to 
his confusion and distress, Nathaniel saw that his friend of tho 
supper was among the audience, and was broad awake. 

At last the final word of the discourse was Renounced, and 
the released audience began to melt away as rapidly as possible. 
Mat s.atupon tho platform with downcast eyes, utterly miserable. 

"Our audiences, sir,” Mr. Fullager explained with grave 
politenes.s, “ are accustomed to lectures oi about three-quarters 
of an hour in length. You have occupied an hour and a half. 
They are early people here, and they make their arrangements 
accordingly. You will therefore not attribute tho premature 
departure of some of our citizens to any want of reSpect for you. 
I have no doubt they all enjoyed tho lecture very much.” 

" It was remarkbly instructive,” said Mr. Plummer. 

Instructive! Nat had intended it for a burst of brilliant 
and impassioned eloquendb, blended with scathing sarcasm. 

As they came out Nat heard a young lady say—• 

" Itjdidn’t interest mo at all; just not one bit.” 

" English orators don’t amount to anything, I guess,” was 
another commentary which Nat caught in passing. For him 
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the sky seemed to have turned from blue to black, and the moon 
to linvo withdrawn her light. 

Ho was sitting in his bedroom cold and wrotehed. He had 
got rid of his friends of the committee, and the fire in the stove 
had got rid of itself, when a tap was heard at the door, and liis 
bald and blue-eyed acquaintance of the supper-table came in. 
For some unaccountable reason Nat particularly detested thi.s 
man. 

“ Come,” said his visitor cheerily, and going to the very heart 
of the subject at once, you miist ly^t bo cast down. You are 
not used to this sort of thing, and you don’t understand our 
people here. In places like this they have forgotten all about 
the effete aristocracies of Europe, and don’t care, as they would 
say, a snap^nc way or the other. I suppose an English villagi- 
audience wouldn’t care much for a lecture on the dangers of 
our Third Term system. Half our Acroceraunian folks have no 
other notion attaching to England than the thought that your 
Queen is an excellent woman and a pattern motlior. Arc you 
going to try again ? ” 

No,” said poor Nat bluntly; “ I’m not.” 

Well, you know, it isn’t every one who can hold anandiencc. 
I’m a wretched sj^aker myself, altliough I’m a professor. The 
mistake yon English people make—excuse mo if I say it—is in 
thinking that anything will do for us hero in the States. Now I 
am a blunt man, as you see. Can I serve you in any way V 
I see you have got on a wrong track, but I think there’s some¬ 
thing in you, Jind I love London, so what can I do for you ? ” 

“ You are very kind—there is nothing.” 

"Oh, yes, there is. Let me sec. 1 am j?rofessor Clinton, of 
the University of New Padua; and I am going liornc to-morrow 
—a few hours in the cars. Come and pass a few days at my 
house, and we’ll talk things over. Wo want all sorts of clever 
young fellows about our university, and who knows? Come 
with me to-morrow.” 

He clapped Nat omtho shoUldcr : Nat burst into tears. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

IN THE LIBRARY OF NEW TADUA. 

'J’nFi soft simliglit of tho«swe%t melancholy Indian summer is 
already passing like tlio dream of a •poetic renaissance over the 
TTfiods and lields and waters of the town—the city we should 
ratiicr say—of New Padtia, in one of the middle States of 
America, when we meet Natty Cramp again. Scy^ral months 
have gone since the scene described in the last chapter, and 
Nathaniel is settled in New Padua, under the friendly protection 
of Professor Clinton. • 

New Padua is a university town. But let not any ono*be 
•leccived by the name into fajicying that New Padua is anything 
like Oxford, or Bonn, or even for that matter like Cambridge in 
Massachusetts, where the University of Harvard is situated. 
Nc^y Padua is the seat of what people in England would call a 
groat popular college rather than a university; a college founded 
by the State, of which it is the educational, centre, with special 
reference to the needs of the somewhat rough and vigorous 
Wcsteni youth who are likely to pour in tliere. The city of 
New Padua belongs to a State which not very long ago used to 
be described as Western, but which the rapid upspringing of 
communities lying far nearer to the sotting sun has converted 
into a middle State now. The to’^n is very small and very 
quiet; remarkably intelligent and pleasant. The society, and 
indeed almost the population, is composed of the professors and 
officials of the college, with their wives and danghters; the 
judges and magistrates; the railjyay authorities; the*Pederal 
officials; the students; and the editors of ttie newspapers.' It is a 
sort of professional population all throughout. The professors of 
the university are mostly ffien of mark and high culture. One or 
two arc Gormans, one or two Italians; ono is Prqpch. Of the 
American professors, two at least bear names distinguished even 
in Europe, and one of these is our friend Mr. Clinton, who is 
Professor of Astronomy and is in chargo of the Observatory. 
Like almost all Amoricap^, Professor Clinton is something of a 
politician. Ho contributes occasional articles to the ^orth 
American Beview, and writes not a little on European affairs in 
one of the New Padua journals. 

It was this latter connection which enabled him to be of 
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serrico to Nathaniel. When the young man had been a few 
days in his house, and ho saw that tlicro was really a certain 
amount of literary capacity about him with a great deal of energy, 
Clinton obtained for him an engagement on one of the Now Padua 
papers, told the editor he would find a useful man in Nat pro¬ 
vided he worked him hard enough to work all the nonsense out 
of him and got pretty quickly down to the good stuif at tlio 
bottom. Thus Professsor Clinton started Nathaniel fairly in a 
• now career, liking the lad with a sofft of good-humoured and half- 
contemptuous feeling, and conti^>uin^ always kind to liim. Pro¬ 
fessor Clinton’s house was^lways open to Nat. Many a night 
when Clinton’s wife and sister-in-law (he had no children) had 
gone to bed, ho would start out with Nat for a long walk by the 
river, and ^"ould listen with kindly tolcranee to Nat's theories 
and hopes, £fnd ambition and nonsense. Professor Clinton had 
made in his own way all the success that was open to him, and 
he regarded it, modestly, knowing that in the world’s eyes it was 
noi; much, but finding it enough for him. It pleased him to do 
kind things and to note the human weaknesses of those whom 
he served, and Natty’s absurdities laid a sort of interest for him. 

Njit might have been happy enough in New^ Padua. He did 
all manner of work for the paper—reviews of books, descriptive 
reports of local events, and leading articles on European affairs 
—•which latter seemed, to many people in New Padua, to show' 
quite a wonderful kitowledge of the famous personages of the Old 
World. His pay was small, but he could live on it and wear 
decent clothes. He “ boarded ” at the “ Franklin House ” for so 
many dollars a week, and had no cares in the way of making tho 
two ends meet. Ho w'ent about a good deal] in the pleasant 
society of New Padua through tho influence of Professor 
Clinton's introductions, and was thought .by some persons to be 
quite a remarkable and promising young man. Ho was con¬ 
stantly presented to strangers as “ Mr. Cramp, one of tho editors 
of our leading journal,” for in most of tho American States any 
one who contributes regularly to a pai)cr is popularly rated aa 
one of its editors. He was tho equal of anybody; and in New 
Padua no one knew anything of hig early career in Wigmore 
Street. He began to concern himself greatly in State politics, 
and already \o lay down tho law thereupon. Ho ought to have 
been content with himself and happy. 

One day, when Nat was at the office of his paper looking over 
the “exchanges,” ho suddenly saw a paragraph in a San 
Francisco journal which made him stdrt and flush and tremble, 
and see the chairs and desks aronnd him flicker and rock in 
supernatural fashion. For the paragraph announced that 
among the lasf arrivals in San Francisco wore tho*^ distin¬ 
guished English financier and member of Parliament the Hon. 
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Sir John Challonor, accompaniod by his daughter; and then 
there were a few lines doscriptij^e of the programme of civilities 
and attentions which the leading financiers and others of San 
Franc isco were preparing for their visitor. In another journal 
of the same city Nat saw a long leading article about British 
capital and Californian resources a propos of the visit of the 
eminent British financier. 

I’oor Nat ! Ho hardly know at first whether he felt delight 
or agony. He hardly knew, use a vulgar phrase, whether ho 
Avas on his head or his In^ls. •Perhaps the predominant sense 
soon became one of pain. She w^s on the same American 
Continent with him; and he had not got over his insane 
passion for her one single bit. Was it posssiblo that they might 
meet ?—and if they did, would she sjieak to him as.tf) an equal! 
He could feel, he could hear, a heavy, distinct throbbing in his 
head. He looked to the coming weeks now with heart-sickening 
longing and craven terror. • 

From that moment lie studied the Californian papers with 
eager curiosity, and was rewarded now and then by a paragraph 
further reporting the doings of Sir John Challoncr—and once by 
ii line, a thrilling line, of “personal” news which concisely sei 
forth that Miss Challoncr, the great English heiress, is said to 
bo the most beautiful Englishwoman who has lately visited the 
West.” Nat seized the sub-editorial scissor^ cut this paragraph 
* ut, and kept it for himself. 

Nat made “ copy,” however, and rather successful “ copy,” of 
Iho distinguished visitors. He wrote a long account of Sir John 
Clialloner, Ills wealth, his dignity, his splendid country scat at 
Durowoods (which Nat described very fully), his town house 
(which Nat had not seen), and Ifis beautiful and brilliant 
daughter. Even Professor Clinton was taken in and assumed 
that Ntit must have been among the intimate friends of the 
Challoners in London. Another occurrence greatly ^ raised 
Nathaniel’s credit as an authority on European affairs. Xhis 
was “ The Cameron Affair,” which seemed‘to New Paduan eyes 
likely to embroil Europe. It was the case of the gallant Captain 
Cameron, who, having in some way fallen into dispute with his 
Cailist chiefs, had flung up his commission, and wjis returning 
homo in disgust when ho happened unluckily to fall into the 
hands of the other side, and was in a fair way to be shot as a 
spy. Would England claim him as a Oivis Eomanus ? Would 
she look tamely, aye, baselv, on and submit to the murder of her 
gallant though mistaken son ? This was the question which 
Nathaniel put in tones of varying indignation day after day in 
the pages of the New Paduan journal. Natty wrote columns 
about Captain Cameron, and was rather sorry when the news 
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came one day that the gallaut Legitimist had been allowed to 
return quietly homo. ^ 

It was a great thing for Nat, however, and he made the very 
most of it, speaking, when the news of the captive’s release 
came, as if it must h.avo been tlie articles in the Now Paduan 
joiurnal which, flashed across the cable wires to Madrid, had 
effected tho release of the hero. 

I was glad to say a word for poor Cameron,” Nat would 
observe loftily to all listeners in kirn. “lie pressed mo very 
hard to take service with him uiyler pon Carlos, lie vras kind 
enough to think highly of my military capacity; but of course 
my Eopublican princii»lcs rendered that impossible. Ho is a 
man of ancient family, Cameron, an honest fellow and a thorough 
soldier.” u 

So Nathaniel was winning quite a reputation in Now Padua 
as a man who had been pretty intimately conerned in the great 
political movements of Europe, and he began to take on airs of 
authority even with Professor Clinton. 

Quo momorablo day Nathaniel walked from the office of his 
journal towards the university grounds. These stood on an 
elevated iflaiu a little outside the town, a simply laid out enclo¬ 
sure with broad oblong blocks of building, bare almost as a 
barrack, but deriving a certain picturcsquoncss from the situa¬ 
tion. For standing on ahuost any spot of the university grounds 
one could look on the river winding between the hills and bluffs, 
and dotted hero and thero with little islets, each feathered and 
tufted with ti’ces. The peculiarity of tlie scene was that tho 
town was set back from tho river and sheltered in between the 
bluffs which made tho river’s bank, and an inland range of low 
and rolling hills. So when you stood upon tho university 
grounds and turned your back upon the university buildings 
you saw only the river, lonely, with no sign of growing civiliza¬ 
tion on its banks, looking as it must have looked when the red 
man shut along it in liis canoc. The very soul and spirit of 
solitude might at certain soft^sweet evening hours ]^ve seemed 
to abide there. 

The melancholy beauty of tho liidian summer was on the 
foliage and tho water and in the sky this evening when Nat 
Cramp entefed the university grounds. As ho passed along a 
glimpse of tho river attracted him, and he stood at the edge of 
the collegiate demesne and looked upon the scene. Its beauty 
touched him. He did not in general think much about inanimate 
nature; his own concerns occupied hi!n far too much. His little 
solf-conccits and strivings and humiliations filled his eyes and 
blinded them against the charms of trees and water, skies, stars, 
and flowers, os dust might have done. His poetry had always 
been only egotistical emotion put into inflated rhythm, and his 
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eloquence was phrase. But he was for the moraent stolen from 
himself by the quiet charm o&that scene. The river flowing 
slowly eastward seemed to speak to him somehow of liome, and 
there began to descend into his soul, mingled up until much 
fooling of baffled egotism and of hopeless love, a kind of salutary 
sense that ho, Nathaniel Cramp, was in general little better than 
a sham and an Ass. 

How far this healing mood might have grown upon him is 
not likely to be known by us.* A friendly hand touched him on 
the shoulder and startled lijim. • 

I have news for you," said ProfSssor Clinton, his largo blue 
eyes smiling benignly. "Your friends the Challoncrs arc coming 
to New Padua.” 

Had Professor Clinton announced to him that lik Crimes were 
discovered, and that the English detectives wore in New Padua to 
arrest him, and had ho committed any crimes to merit arrest, 
poor Nathaniel could not have looked more confflsed. He had 
now and then contemplated this as a possibility. New Padua 
lay not far out of the track oj the great Western highway, and it 
was a place that strangers liked to visit. Nat had had secret 
visions at night of JMario Challoner coming to New Padua, and ot 
his Dieoting her there—he no longer a London barber, no longer 
the more son of a Durewoods housekeejicr, but the son of his 
own works, and a rising citizen of the rising university town— 

L man who might hold himself as good as the best. But when 
I he event seemed close at hand his nerves wore shaken. Would 
Sir John Challoner speak to liim? Would ho tell jicople who 
Nat was? Would Mario call him ‘ Natty," and bring him, 
covam puUko, news of his mother, and treat him as a kindly, 
proud English girl treats the son of her old servant ? And tho 
unfortunate lad felt, amid all these ignoble considerations, that 
he loved her moro wildly tliau ever. The one manly, uuegotistic, 
refined emotion of his wholo nature was just his absurd passion 
for her. , 

Ho stammered out some awkward word? or two expressive of 
delight. 

“ Yes, they are comii%' to stay for a few days with our 
president" (tho president of the university), “ and they are going 
to see all our sights. Professor Benjamin is to tell Sir John 
Challoner all about the mining resources of our State, and show 
him everything. You didn’t know of this before ? " 

“ No,” said Nat simply l “ how could I have knoivn ? I didn’t 
see anything in the papers. 

“ I thought they might have writtott to you, perhaps. 

“ No. they haven’t written—yet.” 

“ But they know you are here, I suppose ? ” 

" Well, I don’t quite know,” Nat answered slowly. “ You see 
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I left England rather suddenly, and my people didn’t half like 
my coming out here. I was alw^ays a Republican. I resigned 
my rank in the Volunteers because I couldn’t boar anns in the 
service of a monarchy, you know,” the young Republican added 
proudly. 

But why shouldn’t you bear arms in the service of your 
own Government and your own country V ” 

“ Because 1 am a Republican, as I have told you.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! What’s the use of being a Republican 
when you haven’t a Republic ? ” *’ r 

“ I remember poor Cameijon saying just the same thing to me 
one day,” Nat remarked with a forced smile, “when ho was 
pressing me to take service under Bon Carlos with him. But he 
couldn’t poi spade me. A principle is a principle. So I came 
out here.” 

“ And very good of you, too,” said the blue-eyed Professor, 
with a smile; ^‘just like the others.” 

The others ! What others ? ” 

“ Lahiyette, you know, and Kosciusko—^and the rest; don't 
you SCO ? ” 

Nat did not see, and did not like that sort of thing. 

“ The president’s going to have a grand reception for them,” 
said Clinton. “ I mean for your friends the Challoners, Cramp, 
not for your lamented predecessors Lafayette and Kosciusko; 
and you are to have an invitation.” 

“ Am I ? ” said Nat, with a growing redness and dampness 
ascending to his very hair; for every other emotion whatever 
was for the moment absorbed in the wild joy of the thought. 
'* Then I shall certainly see her and speak to her." 

^‘Yes, I took care of •that. I told him that you were a 
personal friend of the Challoners, and that of course they would 
expect to see you I didn’t do wrong in that, did I ? ” 

For Nat’s face betrayed the most unmistakable embarrass¬ 
ment. ‘ 

No; oh no. But I think, you know, I would rather nothing 
was said about mo until—just until we meet. You see I don’t 
know Sir John so very well, and I’m not so absolutely certain 
that ho like^ me—and he’s an odd sort of man—and I know her 
much better.” 

“ Oho,” said the Professor, prolonging the word into quite a 
cadence of meaning—“is that the way? Now I begin to see— 
but you don’t want to avoid them ? ” 

“ No! no! no! ” Nat exclaimed with the most genuine eager¬ 
ness, a horrible alarm seizing him that perhaps Clinton would 
tell the president not to invite him. “ I want to see her—them, 
I moan—of all things. Oh, she is a lovely girl! And she was 
so kind to me! ” he added in an involunt^y triumph of his 
better nature and of grateful feeling. 
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" Well, well! all right,” the genial Professor said. “ You’ll 
meet them; and the president, you know, isn’t likely to say 
anything altout you beforehand, for he hardly knows you, and 
he’s all full of his own concerns; and I could give Benjamin or 
Benjamin’s wife a hint if you like that you’d rather see how tlie 
old man was disposed towards you before you were brought 
back to his recollection. Yes! I’ll give Mrs. Benjamin a liint. 
She’s a bright little woman, and she’ll understand the whole 
thing.” 

Professor Clinton had •found a ready explanation of Nat’s 
embarrassment. A good-looking, cloverish romantic lad, very 
poor; a pretty and doubtless romantic girl, very rich; a father 
purse-proud and great in finance and Parliament—^t is easy to 
see why the lad should be at once longing to meet the girl and a 
little alarmed about the father. He whispered his ingenious 
romance to his wife and her sister, and to Mrs.^ Benjamin, the 
wife of the mineralogist, and it was generally understood t^at 
there were reasons why Mr. Cramp did not wish to bo brought 
immaturcly under the notice of his distinguished countryman, 
but that those reasons did not imply any rooted antipathy 
between Mr. Cramp and his distinguished countryman’s 
daughter. The result of all this was that at least half a dozen 
ladies of Now Padua had their interest in the approaching 
reception at the university considerably qiAckencd by the hopo 
of seeing a page from a living romance brought under their eyes 
there. 

The day came. It was known through New Padua that Sir 
John and Miss Challoner had arrived at the house of the presi¬ 
dent the previous evening, but wcip not to bo, so to speak, on 
exhibition until the reception in the university rooms. Society 
in New Padua seldom spread itself out much*. People had 
ideasant evenings in each other’s houses, whore they ate ice¬ 
creams oven in the depth of winter, and apples, and drank tea, 
and looked at engravings, and haeb bright, genial conversation— 
such genuine conversation, fair interchange'of ideas on letters and 
art and things in general, ^s one only reads of now in England; 
and they went home early. The ladies came very plainly dressed 
on most of these occasions, and if a lady who had walked with her 
husband from her own homo appeared in the drawing-room in 
her hat or bonnet nobody considered it odd or unseemly. Only 
on rare occasions did the gentlemen come in evening dress. 
But this reception of the English travellers at the university 
rooms was to be quite an exceptional thing, and every lady who 
had been to Europe that year, or who had got any drosses homo 
from Paris, was delighted to have an opportunity of making a 
little display. Beally the feminine beauty of New Padua was 
well worth looking at, oven in its undress. Perhaps it ought 
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not to be called New Paduan beauty, for there were no born Now 
Paduans yet grown up. Tweiitj;' years ago there was no such 
place as New Padua. The university had gathered a community 
about it from all quarters. The principal judge and his wife 
were natives of the State indeed, but came from its largest town 
a hundred miles away. Tlio president of the university came 
from New York. Ilis wife, still a fine woman, thongli passing 
her prime, was from Jtlaryland. f rofessor Benjamin was from 
Ohio; liis wife had drawn her early breath within sight of 
Boston Common. Our friend Clfntoif was a Vermonter, married 
to a lady from Illinois. Tlio various foreign professors already 
referred to had some of them foreign wives; and the editor of 
the journal to which Mr. Cramp was atlaclied had once been 
Uniteil States consul at Athens, and had brought homo to New 
Padua a countrywoman of Sappho as his wife. 

Nat was invited io accompany the Clintons on the momentous 
evening, but ho preferred to glide into the rooms of the 
reception alone. Need it bo said that he dressed with care? He 
had always saved and scraped enough out of his earnings to keep 
himself w'cll dressed, l)ut his pride was his evening costume, 
which he liad hitherto had no occasion of displaying in New 
‘Padua. In his bedroom by tlio ineffectivo light of a kcrasciie 
lamp ho took this evening costume out and surveyed it with a 
melancholy affection*. When all his preparations were nearly 
made for leaving London he indulged in the wild Iqxury of 
ordering a full suit of evening costume from a first-class tailor. 
Then he believed liimsclf going out to conquer the New World. 
It did not seem unlikely that the costume would display itself at 
the dinner table of the White House at Washington. It appeared 
certain that it must delight the eyes of many a brilliant assembly 
crowded in lighted halls to hear the young Republican orator 
from the Old World. Alas! Nathaniel had never yet had a 
chance rof displaying that well-made suit of clothes. In the 
States there is no uniform proper to lecturing, and audiences 
rather mock themselves of the white tie and the dress coat—- 
despiio the singular theory so devotedly maintained in England 
that American men always wear dress coats. There was some¬ 
thing Nat ttiought strange, significant, weird, fateful, in his 
putting on. that costume for the first time that night. What 
might not that portend ? 

Nat studied himself fondly and yet critically in the glass. 
He certainly was not a bad-looking fellow, and ho looked 
browner, straighter, more independent, and less sheepish than 
he was wont to do under the burthen of his detested occupation 
in England. The coat was superb; the trousers were faultless. 
As to the vest there was so little of it that it hardly called for 
remark; but the expanse of snowy and glossy shirt front was 
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iinGXceptionablo. The little studs of pink coral had a sort of 
poetic or romantic aspect, and ^he flower in the buttonhole spoke 
of emotion. Natty felt almost as he used to feel when he was 
new to the uniform of the West Pimlico Volunteers, and the 
parades in Syde Park and on Wimbledon Common, under the 
eyes of royalty. 

It was a pity that he could not call a hansom cab, leap into 
it, and rattle up to the hall of the reception. But there were no 
hansom cabs in New Padusl, nor as yet oven street cars, and 
people wlio had not vehicles o^their oum went afoot into society. 
In winter they put on “ rubbers,” but it w’as not winter as yet, 
and the night was line and the roads were dry. So Natty issued 
forth in his shiny boots and with a heart quick beating. Would 
she know him; would she recognise him; T^culd she be 
friendly ? Would Sir John snub him and let every one know of 
poor Nat's humble beginnings ? 

The gravel of the walks within the university enclosure was 
echoing everywhere to wheels and hoofs and hurrying feet as Nat 
entered the grounds. The ^reception was to take place in the 
library, which was blazing with lights: its windows were squares 
of flame against the night. Many guests were going in, and the 
sounds from within indicated a crowd already. All the graduates 
had had invitations, and such of their female relatives as 
happened to bo resident in New Padua,,and so there was a 
goodly gathering. Nat had remained purposely late. As ho set 
his foot upon the steps of the outer door a terrible thought 
pierced him. Suppose he had come too late; and that she had 
already withdrawn? Or suppose she was unwell or fatigued, 
and could not make her appearance at all ? 

With a freshly perturbed heart he entered the library, greeted 
as he entered with a friendly shake of the hand by the president 
and Ills wife, both of whom shook hands as a matter of course 
with every one, and neither of whom at the moment remembered 
who Nat was. Nat was not sorry for that. lie glided {>ast into 
the crowd. He actually passed l^ir John«Challoner, passed him 
quite closely, brushed against him, and was not recognised or 
even seen. Sir John was%ngaged in animated conversation with 
two or three professors and a judge. Nat breathed^more freely. 

Had he had time for such emotions he might have wondered 
at the transformed appearance of the library; at the lights, tho 
flowers, tho green wreaths and festoons of leaves—above all, tho 
company. Could these l^e the quiet and unpretentious dames 
and demoiselles of New Padua, these ladies of the floating silks, 
the jewels, the bracelets, the laces, the wonderful structures of 
hair ? ^at felt doubtful whether he should be justified in speak¬ 
ing to Professor Clinton's sister-in-law, unless she should 
previously recognise him—she looked such a different sort of 
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personage in a blue silk dress and a train, and with white arms 
bare. Trne he had often seen ihc white arms still more bare 
than that, when she was engagea in lior simple and undisguised 
occupation of helping to make bread and piecrust, and to cut up 
apples in Professor Clinton’s modest household. What a grand 
lady she looks now, Nat thought. But indeed, she looked a lady 
always, he said to himself; and in her home of late he always 
called her “ Minnie ” ns her folks asid friends did. 

While he was thinlcir.g whether it would be right to call her 
Minnie in lier blue silk, and wltile (go was still casting uneasy 
eager eyes this way and that, it suddenly seemed to him as 
tliough the lights danced and twinkled, and the floor rocked, and 
some heav 3 ^ dizzying sounds were dinning in his ears. For in 
one of the iepesses in the library—a recess set out with a table, 
Avhercon were engravings and photographs, and gaily ornamented 
with ferns and flowers—there at last ho saw Miss Challoner. 
She w'as seated, and was looking, or affecting to look, at 
photographs, and Professor Benjamin was acting as showman; 
and a thrill of absurd delight went through Nat’s heart as he 
saw that it was Professor Benjamin and not a young unmarried 
man. IMrs. Benjamin was there too, and round-eyed little Miss 
Benjamin. It was clear that Miss Challonor had witlidrawn for 
the time with those two or three friends from the central throng. 
She looked weary, Iflatty thought, and distraite, and very pale. 
But how beautiful she seemed to him, with the dark hair thick 
around her neck, and coming somewhat low upon her forehead: 
and the eyelashes long and dark, under which now her eyes 
were hidden! 

“ Isn’t she real splendid ! ” a youth near Nat asked of 
anotlier. 

“I expected to sec an English girl more ruddy-liko,” the 
other replied, a young Western giant overlooking the crowd. 
“ She looks proud and stuck-up rather.” 

“ M^. Benjamin says she’s just lovely,” the other rejoined 
emphatically, and u&hig “lovely” as English people employ 
“ amiable.” 

“ She don’t seem like it,” the young giant remarked. Natty 
turned roun^ and glared on him, but the young giant did ncA 
observe the glare. 

Now, Nat said to himself, was his time—now or never! 
Now, while she was thus secluded and only the kind Benjamins 
were near. He pushes his way throu^^h the crowd; he is near; 
he is nearer; he is within tho recess; he is close to the table; 
the Benjamins already sco him, and smile on him, and inter¬ 
change significant glances with each other. Nat’s forehead is 
hot, and his tongue is dry, and falters; but there is no escape 
now, and ho desperately says " Miss Challoner I ” and Lady 
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Disdain looks up and turns the deep light of her eyes on 
him. ^ 

A moment of doubt and wonder, and then “ Natty! ” comes 
from between the surprised and parted lips, and Dear Lady 
Disdain, all astonished but kindly, holds out her friendly hand 
to the palpitating youth. 

“ You didn’t expect to see me here,” the tremulous, delighted 
Nathaniel said. f 

“No, wo have been so Jong away from home, and your 
mother did not know wIk^i I«aw lier last. But I am glad to 
sec you, Natty—Mr. Cram]i, I ineaiif” Lady Disdain corrected 
herself with a gleam of brightness coming into her smile. 

Then she bade Nat to tell her all about his adventures, and 
said her father would be glad to see him, and in ajijoment was 
conversing quietly with him like an old friend. But in the 
intervening moment the Benjamins had seen enough. For 
notliing c(juld bo more clear to tliem than tho fact that the first 
sight of Nat had filled Miss Clialloner with emotion. Confused 
and palpitating as Nathaniel was, she was far more obviously 
and deeply moved. Tho colour rushed at first into her cheeks, 
and her voice failed her, and then her eyes drooped and her lips 
trembled, and Mrs. Benjamin declared afterwards that she saw 
the tears come into the dear young lady’s eyes, and that she 
thought she was then and there going to f^int. Marie did not 
Taint however, but recovered her composure very soon. Yet was 
Kindly Mrs. Benjamin not wholly mistaken. For tho unexpected 
sight of poor Nat had been to Mario like tho arising of a ghost 
from some far dim grave. It was not Nathaniel Cramp she saw, 
but tho place, the past, tho memories of which Nat’s was a chanco 
and incidental figure, yet charged with all tho full force of irre¬ 
sistible association. She saw Durewoods and hca homo and her 
girlhood; she saw again her dreams and longings; she saw youth 
and emotion and the hope of love, and Dione Lyle, and Diono 
Lyle’s warnings, and the hollow in tho woods—and ChEristmas 
Pembroke!—and at the same momhnt theue came on her, drawn 
by an inseparable link of contrast, the shadow of the life that 
W'as aw'aiting her in London, the marriage, with no love in it on 
her side, the barren ambition, the dull self-repression, the drilled 
and disciplined heart, and all the unsatisfying succession of 
empty, monotonous to-morrows. All this and much more came 
rushing on Marie as she saw the poor lad from Durewoods 
standing there before her, and her colour did deepen, and her lips 
did tremble, and it may dven be that a tear did start into her 
eyes. 

But a very pretty little chapter of romance began to circulato 
in the ifbrary of the New Padua University that night. 
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CHAPTfiR XXII. 

LOOKINa THROTjan THE GOLDEN GATE. 

Marie Cdalloner liacl seen many strange, delijilitfnl, wonderful 
sights in the New World before s?jo arrived at Now Padua. Sho 
had looked upon Niagara, and bad crossed tho Mississippi; had 
been among tlic Rocky Mountaimi an^ l^assed through tho superb 
canons, and along tho eitgcs of precipices liaving more than 
Alpine steepness and graiiflour, as her way led her through tho 
gorges of the Sierra Nevada, in California. She had Avatched 
tho soft IXnjific steeped in its sun-streaked mist as it heaved 
slowly to and fro through that Golden Gate of which she had 
dreamed so much. Prom the sandhills of San Francisco, and 
from tho baleonies of tho Cliff House where tlio visitors crowd 
to watch the never diminishing swarm of seals barking and 
struggling on the rocks, she had looked across those sleepy 
waters, and in sight of the Pacific remembered Hurewoods. Tho 
Golden Gate hadf a marvellous fascination for her. When her 
journey turned back eastwards again, she seemed as if sho wore 
parting from some dear familiar scene of childhood. 

Sir John Ohallo^er could not understand tho change in his 
daughter’s manner. Sho was alternately listless and satirical. 
Sometimes it seemed as if nothing could interest her. She lay 
back in her scat in their “ palace car,” and for hours together 
hardly looked at anything. Again sho would sometimes sud¬ 
denly engage in conversation, and talk and laugh and say sharp 
bright things in a way wlpicli much perplexed him. A sort of 
distance seemed to bo opening between him and her. It made 
him sometimes angry and sometimes gloomy to observe this. 
“ I suppose children are always ungrateful,” tho successful man 
of tho* world said to himself, and ho sometimes almost wished 
that he never had a daughter^ At least he sometimes wished that 
ho had como out on his journey alone; he often Avished that he 
was back again with his offices and bh City companies, his clubs 
and the House of Commons. Then, when ho saAA^ Mario occa^ 
sionally loo*king so bright and handsome, and so much admired, 
he was delighted with her and proud of her, and felt terror- 
stricken at iho thought of her jwssibly sinking into bad health. 
She was always sweet and good in her manner to him—only not 
so affectionate, not so confidential, as she used to lie. It was 
not the same thing—and why? 

" I am sorry to leave San Francisco because of tl^ Golden 
Gate,” she said languidly to him one day when they were in the 
railAvay on their return towards the cast. 
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“ San Francisco disappointed me,” her father remarked. “ I 
didn’t expccit to see it such a sjmdy and dusty place. It seems 
like a little London set in sand.” 


“ I don’t care about San Francisco, but I love the bay, and 
^aucolito, and the rocky islands, and the Golden Gate.” 

“Wliy the Golden Gate, Marie?” 

” I’erljaps because it reminds me of Durewoods, dear.’* 

Sir John smiled. ” How iln earth can anything near San 
Francisco remind you of Durchvoods?” 

Marie hesitated a moment, %nd then said, without replying 
to his question— • 

“ llow strange it was to sit in the balcony of that hotel— 
the Cliff House, wasn’t it ?—and watch those seals perpetually 
scrainbliiig up the rocks and then plunging dowil into the 
wav's, and always barking and restless! Some of them never 
seemed to keep quiet. One would scramble and fight his way up 
to the very lop of a rock and then only plash dqwn*again. They 
seemed to mo very like human creatures—onlyi I suppose, evefy 
one has said that already.” , 

'‘Yes; people find out resemblances in particular seals to 
particular men. Don’t you remember that they told us one seal 

was called after-” a well-known American politician whom 

Pir John named. 


" Oh, yes; and I think I detected severak striking likenesses 
1 1 people whom wo know at homo. But it was not that I meant; 
T was thinking of mortal ambition and projects, and that sort 
of thing. Almost everybody is trying to scramble up to some¬ 
thing ; and when ho gets there he will want to get to some other 
place—unless ho splashes down before ho is halfway up and 
disappears altogether; and tho humifn race, too, is noisy all the 
time. Why not rest in the sunlight, or be happy* to sink down, 
down in tho soft waves ? ” 


"I didn’t know that yon were moralizing so much when 
watching the seals; I dare say I pould have helped out your 
comparison.” • 

“ The moralising was much too simple and commonplace to 
disturb you with then—I ?oel rather ashamed of it. It is too 
like Sturm’s Keflections.” , 

“Still you have not told mo why the sight of the Pacific 
reminded you of Durewoods; I don’t see anything to remind 
you.” 

Had Marie been ova^ng the question? Not consciously, 
perhaps. But now, when she did answer, it was with a little 
hesitation. 


“ I think because I was on the hill at Durewoods one day, 
looking out over tho bay, when that poor boy, Christmas Pem¬ 
broke, began to tell me of the Golden Gate. I believe I told 
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him then I didn’t care much to see it ever. I wish I hadn’t 
said that.” r. 

This was a particularly irksome turn for the conversation to 
take, so far as Sir John was concerned. They had a little 
chamber or compartment of the palace-car all to tlicmsolvcs, 
and Marie had taken off lior hat and was leaning back with her 
head and her ruffling hair against the crimson velvet that 
covered the back of the seat. She looked strangely young and 
almost childlike to her father a£ that moment. He could, not 
tell why. Perhaps it was the *Jialf^'anguid, half-impatient way 
in which she moved her hdtid from side to side, regardless of the 
condition of her hair, which gave him the impression. 

“Why do you wish you hadn’t said it, dear?” ho asked 
tentatively, and in something like the tone one might use to a 
child. 

“ Because it must have seemed so cold and careless, and he 
loved the plaCe so much, poor fellow ! ” 

“ Why poor fellow, Marie ? ” 

Sir John’s smile was now a good deal forced, and he studied 
her expression with sudden anxiety. 

“ I don^t know. I suppose because he’s going to be married. 
There will bo no more cakes and ale, I suppose, when he is 
married.” 

“I presume her likes it,” Sir John said, with affected care¬ 
lessness. 

“ I suppose so. Is ho not very young to bo married. 

“ N—no, I don’t think so,” Sir John said, with an appearance 
of easy deliberation. “ I rather think not, Marie. I think he 
must be older than I was when I married.” 

“ Yes, that is true. Bu\; then you married very young. And 
you were veryhappy?” 

“ Very happy, dear.” 

“IJlope he will be happy.” 

Then there was a pause, and it may well bo imagined that 
Sir John Challoner did not feel greatly inclined to renew the 
talk on the former ground. lie thought long and deeply over 
his daughter’s words, and a new fear came on liim. 

I^IcanwhJile he had in his pocket a letter from Christmas 
Pembroke of which ho had said nothing to his daughter. The 
letter had only reached him the very morning of their departure 
from San Francisco. It was short, friendly, and melancholy, 
written soon after Christmas had been to Durewoods, thanking 
Sir John for his many acts of kindness, but expressing a desire 
to leave England, and a wish that Sir John would, if convenient, 
release him from whatever engagements they had together, and 
so allow him to go at once. 

Nothing could now happen better, it seemed to Sir John, 
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than that Christmas should leave England and betake himself 
to Japan or any place out of thc*way of some of his friends. A 
terrible suspicion was beginning to pass through Sir John's 
mind. He had before this feared and guarded against the possi¬ 
bility, remote and wild though it then seemed, of his daughter’s 
coming to take too deep an interest in the young man. To guard 
against this possiblity ho had.dcliborately deceived her. Now 
the fear struck painfully to hiln that his precaution had been 
taken too late and that his deceit had been in vain. Ho was 
enraged with himself—aliiicit wRh her, and certainly with Christ¬ 
mas. Ho chafed to think of the poss!bility of such a boy, with¬ 
out name or money, or any place whatever in society, interposing 
for a moment between his daughter and a marriage with a man 
like Jionald Vidal. • 

I^specially was he made angry by the simple directness of a 
short i^ostscript to Christmas Pembroke’s letter:— 

“ I have heard with a groat deal of pain that there is an 
absurd story about my being engaged to a young lady here m 
Loiidon. I need not toll youjaow utterly untrue that is, but I 
should take it as a great kindness if you would contradict the 
story whenever you have an opportunity of doing so, with deli¬ 
cacy, of course. You will understand how painful such a foolish 
story is to mo.” 

This was poor Christmas’s almost dcspaining appeal. It was 
V vitlcn in the sad hope, that if, owing to any misunderstanding 
or any false idea of thus preventing the truth from being dis¬ 
covered, Sir John had allowed Marie to bo deceived by a wrong 
guess or a foolish rumour, he would at least undeceive her as to 
that—now that Christmas was not likely to see her anymore. 
It made Sir John feel doubly annoyed, this throwing on him 
an insvfferable responsibility. It seemed like fbreing him to 
rc^mber and admit that he had told a falsehood. “ I must get 
this fellow out of the way at all risks before wo return to L^don,” 
was the resolve in his mind which^made him compress Ins-lips 
as he studied his daughter’s face and wandered whether his 
terrible suspicions could really be well founded 

“ Wo may bo looking forward to London already, Marie,” 
her father said after a while, fearing that the journejfc was weari¬ 
some to her. 

“So soon, dear? Oh, surely not. Our holiday can’t be 
coming to an end yet ? ” 

“ It hasn’t been mucl\ of a holiday to you, Marie, I am 
afraid.” 

“ Deai^ I have enjoyed it very much all the time; I don’t 
think I ^"ani it ever to end.” 

“ You seem to be weary somehow, and not to enjoy things.” 

“And you are hurrying homo to dull and dreary London on 
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my account? I know I am driving you home. Will you stay 
longer here if I show tluit I rcrlly do enjoy everything? Only 
promise me and you shall see 1 ” 

“I am a busy man, Marie; I can’t afford long holidays. 
Don’t you want to return homo at all ? ” 

“ No, dear. At least not to London; I am very well at home 
here. Homo ?—that is you and I-^is it not ? Wo aro hero, papa, 
and remarkably well off, I tliink.’P 

“ And Ilonald? ” Sir John tried to /jeem easy and playful. 
Marie coloured a little. '' ^ 

Eonakl is very busy and very happy, I dare say—and he is 
a good kind creature,” she added, hastily. 

“He is.giving up everything for you, Marie,” Sir John could 
not help saying.” 

“ And I liave nothing to give up for him. If I had-” 

“Well, dear?” 

“ I suppose I should not be so magnanimous as ho.” 

“ Have you answered his last letter, Marie ? ” 

“ Not yet, dear, but I will when we stop at some place; only 
I don’t well know what to say. It’s of no use doing guide-book 
work. Guide-books in print aro bad enough, but in writing! 
And no one cares to hear about anybody’s travels. I didn’t 
listen to half the things poor Christmas—^Rlr. Pembroke, I mean 
—used to tell me at first, though I see now that he described 
places wonderfully well. Did you like Miss Jansen, i)apa? ” 

“ I hardly noticed her.’’ 

“ I wish you had; I should liko you to havo told me what 
you thought of her. Was it not strange that he never should 
have told Miss Lyle ? ” 

Sir John was glad when they reached Sacramento, the first 
city at which they were to make any stay on their way eastward. 
From Sacramento he wrote to Christmas Pembroke, and IVlario 
wrote jto Bonald Vidal. Thus they came in process of time to 
New Padua, where they mat Nat Cramp, and where Marie’s 
reception of him diffused the little romance wo have already 
mentioned. 

How proud that reception madoTVEr. Cramp no words can 
tell. When- he had been seen to sit beside Miss Challoncr and 
talk to her, he walked the rooms with the air of one who belongs 
to another world. He went boldly up to Mrs. Clinton’s sister 
and called her “ Minnie ” in the full face of her blue silk; and 
he patronised her and everybody, and put on airs at onco romantic 
and lordly. He alternately looked or tried to look pensive and 
sentimental, like one of Angelica Eauffmann’s heroes, or proud 
and grand. Poor Nat was always ready to soar from abject 
depression into ridiculous exaltation. Ho delighted to be ques¬ 
tioned about Miss Ghalloner, and to put the questions aside with 
a mysterious and somewhat of a wounded manner. 
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" Who is your friend^ Llario ? ” Sir John said to his daughter 
as they were leaving the university rooms—“ your young English 
friend ? I can’t remember his face, but I know I have seen him 
before.” 

" Papa ? Not to know Natty Cramp! ” 

“ My dear, who in the world is Natty Cramp ? ” 

“ Oh, for shame—to forget Sarah Cramp, our faithful old 
Sarah Cramp—of Durewoods, y|u know.” 

Was that old Mrs. Cramp’S son—^that young man ? ” 

" Yes, dear, that is Natti hiAself.” 

“ lie has greatly changed, improve*!, I think—he used to bo 
an awkward, sheepish looking cut), Marie—was it not so ? ” 

Oil, no, dear, at least not very awkward, and not at all a 
enb. k good poor fellow; clover, I think, in a sort qf way; and 
sliy and rather ridiculous; but I used to hko him. You must 
really f)romise mo that you will try to do something for him 
hero, papa. You will speak to somebody, "won’t you*? lie looks 
upon mo as a sort of i)rotcctor of his, and I should like to be sof 
I am afraid I rather like to pltyr the part of a lady patroness.” 
Sir John w'as glad to have a chance of pleasing licr. 

“ Anything I can do, Marie, I’ll do gladly, and I suppose wc 

may be civil to him out hero. Nobody knows, I dare say-” 

“ Knows what, dear ? ” 

"Well, about his mother, and his early ^condition, and all 
it.” 

"Oh, nobody would care hero,” Marie said, enthusiastically. 
" Hero there is perfect equality. A man hero is a man, and only 
a man. lie told mo. He says ho is happy here because he is 
the equal of any man—and I should be happy too if I were 
he.” • 

Sir J )hn smiled. • 

".Very good, Mario—only, for all that, I think we will keep 
the mother and the hairdresser's shop to ourselves. He won’t 
bo sorry for that you may bo sure.” * . 

Sir John and Mario were waiting for the carriage of their 
host and hostess, which was to carry them to the private 
residence of the president Of the university across the grounds. 
Meanwhile the president himself came up, and at tho same 
moment Mr. Cramp. 

" Papa, this is Mr. Cramp,” Marie said. I think you hardly 
caught his name when you mot to-night before.” 

Nathaniel bowed with dignity. Even tho haughty father 
could not abash him now. But to his surprise tho father proved 
not to bo haughty. 

" Mr. iJramp, I am greatly pleased to meet you,” said Sir 
John, extending a friendly hand. "You will forgive my not 
remembering you to-night at first. 1 have been seeing so many 
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new faces lately, and I never expected to moot an old acquaint¬ 
ance hero.” , 

" Mr. Cramp is one of our rising young citizens, sir,” the 
president good-naturedly observed. “ We mean to be proud of 
him, sir, some day. I hear a great deal of lilr. Cramp tlirough 
my esteemed friend Professor Clinton.” 

Mr. Cramp murmured his thankfulness and delight. 

“ Professor Clinton,sir,” said fhe kindly president, “is coming 
to breakfast with mo to-morrow', Mr. C'ramp, to meet our dis¬ 
tinguished friend fSir John ChAilonfr. If you will give us tho 
pleasure of your company,* Sir. Cramp, wo shall be delighted.” 

Oh, happy, happy Nathaniel! The noise of wheels scraping 
up the gravel, a light touch of gloved hands, a sensation blended 
itrangely of dark eyes, rustling skirts, the sound of a carriage 
door shut to—and Nat was standing on the threshold gazing up 
to the stars at the end, or nearly so, of the happiest night he had 
ever spent. ' 

Nat was not alone, however. The president was still there, 
ho and his wife being bound to s{ay until all their guests had 
taken their leave. 

“ I shall be pleased to present you to my wife, sir,” the 
president said; “ she will bo delighted to know you. I am 
sorry to say that hitherto we know you only by hearsay. We 
have only gentlemen at breakfast to-morrow; but after break¬ 
fast you must come and sec the ladies of our fanjily, and Miss 
Challoner, I have no doubt, will be pleased to see you.” 

Up came Professor Clinton and his womankind. 

“ Cramp, my boy,” said the bluc-cyed Professor, “ will you 
take my wife and Minnie home ? I want to arrange one or two 
things here with the preSitlcnt; but if you wait for me at our 
place I shan't-be long, and we’ll have a walk and a star-gazo 
together.” 

Nat had proposed to himself a walk round and round the 
president’s house, and a sl^jr-gazo for some particular window 
which he could faiKy to bo Miss Challoner’s. But he was so 
happy this night that ho could have done anything with pleasure. 
There was a certain soothing sensation, too, in the thought of 
walking hpme with these two kindly, simple women, in whoso 
eyes Nat knew that ho was by this time established as a sort of 
hero of romance. They looked very pretty, both the women, 
with their heads and shoulders enveloped in soft and fleecy white 
“clouds”—the time for furs and oveyshocs had not come as yet. 
Miss Minnie carefully, and ^vithout any affectation of indifference, 
gathered up her blue silk all round, and with fond deliberation 
arranged it over her arms so that its skirts should imt by any 
chance descend to touch the gravel and kiss the eartn. Thus 
kilted, and with a great display of white petticoat, she gave her 
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arm to Natlianiol. Ladies in Chicago and New York may he 
prodigal of tlieir dresses, and- Saratoga may be reckless about a 
blue silk once or twice worn, but in the small and inland towns 
the lasses do not find that bluo silks come home to tliem every 
day; and they are almost as careful of their little fineries as a 
Swiss lady might bo. Nathaniers lofty soul was a little dis¬ 
dainful of Minnie’s neat and|Careful adjustment. Despite his 
principles of equality and o| democracy, his admiration and 
homago went up more readily to ladies who had no need to 
think about saving their sijks, and who moreover went home in 
carriages at night w'hen their revels ^ere ended. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

NAT IS CllUSIIED. 

Tirs few days that the Challonors spent in Now Padua promised 
to be the most delightful that Nathaniel Cramp had over known. 
Nay, they wore, until the close, an ideal time to liim. They 
southed every vanity, gratified every sense, and inflated him with 
the most fantastic hopes. He could hardly believe his souses 
w len he found Inrasclf one of a small company of men brought 
together to breakfast with Sir John Challoncr. When Sir John 
appealed to him at breakfast once or twice to confirm his recol¬ 
lection or impression of something in London, NatJianiel felt his 
ears tingle with pride. Sir John wus particularly gracious, 
partly because Mario had asked him td bo so, and partly because, 
since Nr thaniel had been somehow assigned to them as an old 
acquainianco, ho thought it judicious to make the most of him, 
and so avert any suspicion of Nat’s lowly rank. Sir John himself 
was far too new a comer into the upper air of society not to bb a 
little nervous about his companionships. • Therefore he was 
specially friendly with Nat. Once ho referred to **my friend 
Cramp.” Nat felt his hearifsing with joy. 

Nat often saw Marie. Wherever her father and shi^went now 
he was always, and as a matter of course, invited to make one of 
the party. His consideration in New Padua begun to go up im¬ 
mensely. His natural hesitancy and alarm when he heard that 
the Challoners were coming.there was now misinterpreted in a 
sense particularly delightful for liim. He was considered to be 
remarkably modest and reticent about bis intimacy with the 
British aristocracy, for of course Sir John Challoner was popu¬ 
larly regaled as a man from out the very heart of the British 
aristocracy. Many people called his daughter Lady Challoner or 
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Lady lilario Clialloner, and there ‘was some discussion as to 
whether it was proper to address her father as the Honourable or 
Bight Honourable Sir John Ohaflonor. Natty explained all that, 
lie had not sprung from the servants’ hall or curled liair in a 
West End saloon for nothing. Ho acquired new consideration 
by his precise knowledge of the manner in which British titles 
are distributed and applied. If Prince of Wales had paid a 
visit to New Padua soon after, it (vould have been the confident 
expectation of most persons that 1\lr. Cramp would prove to bo 
an old and intimate friend of l(!is Itoyal Highness. To do Sir 
John Challoner justice, he had a kind of idea that it might servo 
Nat in New Padua, where he assumed that the lad was about to 
stay for the rest of his natural life, if ho was understood to havo 
been on terms of friendship with great Brilish financiers. It 
would probably help Nat, and it could not, Sir John thought, 
harm hua in any way. 

Marie, on the other hand, was moved solely by simple kindli¬ 
ness and good feeling towards the young man who used to bo a 
sort of humble playfellow of hers when she was a little girl, as 
yet uninstructed as to diitcronccs of rank and social state, and who 
was the only son of a faithful old servant. ‘ She was undisguisodly 
friendly with him. Everything, therefore, conspired in Nat’s 
favour, or rather conspired against him. 

One day, wheuf tlie stay of the Challoners was nearly at its 
end, there was an excursion to some mineral treasure or other 
which was giving evidence of its existence near New Padua, and 
of which Professor Benjamin was particularly proud. It was but 
a short distance, and everybody w'alked. Some dozen or more of 
professors and professors’ wives were there, with a sprinkling of 
daughters. They followCll the windings of the river. Nathaniel 
placed himstslf resolutely by Mario’s side and walked with her. 
There were two or three others with her also; Professor Clinton, 
for (^sample, and Mrs. Benjamin, and little round-eyed Miss 
Benjamin; and therefore ^ir John did not mind his daughter 
having Nathaniel as one of her escort. Probably Nat walked 
rather quickly. Somehow or other, no one could tell why, the 
remainder of tho escort dropped behind, and at one winding of 
the path Mario found herself alone with Nat. She was glad of a 
moment’s opportunity to ask him all alx)ut his pro.spccts, that 
she might bring a full and true report to his mother; and she 
had noit hitherto had any chance of making a direct inquiry. 

Nat’s heart beat too violently, when glancing backward he saw 
that they were alone, to allow him readily to begin tho conversa¬ 
tion. But Marie saved him all embarrassment by beginning at 
once— 

“ Then you are settled here for good. Natty ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know that, Miss Challoner; I like this place, and the 
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people are kind to me—but it is narrow and small. Not much 
of a career hero, Miss Challoi^r, for a man’s ambition; and in 
this country one feels that he has a career open to him if ho has 
intellect and courage/’ Nat added, with careless grandeur. 

“ Oh, I didn’t moan New Padua. I didn’t suppose you would 
stAy here always, although it scorns a delightful little place. So 
full of (juiet and simplicity; and people only caring about books 
and education, and not aboi^l making money and getting on in 
the world. But I know, of ^ourso, that men must Jiavo am¬ 
bition ” (and Natty for till moment^whimsically presented him¬ 
self to Mario’s mind in the form of one of those seals swarming up 
and down tho rocks near >San Francisco), “ and I only meant that 
you were settled in tho States.” 

1 don’t know that I can be called settled anywhere yet, miss 
—I mean Miss Clialloner. I should like to make a name and 
a fortune, and go back then to Europe; I slioulc^ like to show 
England what manhood can do elsewhere.*’ • 

Mario w.as amused iu a pitying sort of way by Nat’s idea about 
astonishing England’s weak rkL'rvcs in the person of her unprized 
son, successful iu a more appreciative land. But she was in a 
soft and indulgent mood, and in a strange sort of way sho seemed 
almost to cling to Nathaniel Cramp for the sake of the memories 
that his j;)rescnco brought. 

“ I am so glad to hear that you aro likfSly to do well,” slio 
' lid, gravely. “ Wo heard rather discouraging accounts at first; 
your mother was greatly alarmed.” 

Things did look had at first,” and Nat remembered, with a 
twinge, that tho first difficulties had overwhelmed him with as 
unreasonable a depression as the firsjj littlo movement upwards 
had elated him with an absurd self-confidence. ”,They did look 
bad at irst. Tho Americans with all their many great qualities 
—v/hich no one is more proud to recognise than I am Nat in¬ 
terjected oratorically—^‘^aro a littlo jealous of strangers.* Not 
unnaturally, perhaps.” • 

”I should not have thought that. People always toll us 
that they arc anxious to get all manner of help from the Old 
World.” 

” In a manner, certainly. But there may be, in cef tain cases, 
a littlo jealousy too—in certain cases, I only say. They like their 
own orators—don’t blame them. Miss Challoner; far from it. But 
I have got over all that, I am happy to think. It was indeed but 
momentary I may say. Now my way is clear,” tho rising youth 
said proudly. In fact, Mr. Nathaniel, with his few dollars a week 
in a village, saw himself already swaying the destinies of parties, 
editing leading journals in New York, making and unmaking 
Presidents, and perhaps eventually accepting the post of United 
States Minister to the Court of St. James. 
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His confident manner quite imposed upon Marie as it had 
imposed upon himself, and she fc^t a throb of generous gladness, 

“ I am delighted to hear of all this,” she said; I shall tell 
your mother, Katty, and I can see her joy already. She has no 
idea of anything so good. I suppose you did not like to tell her 
too much until things became quite certain, lest there might be 
any disappointment ? ” t- 

"You have divined my motiyj. Miss Challoner,” said Na¬ 
thaniel, grandly. “ One must nq* announce a victory before he 
has won it.” ^ t- 

“Still, Natty, I think I would have told her something of the 
good news. I would have prepared her a little; it would have 
cheered licr up. She suffered a great deal, I Icnow.” 

“ JMen mhst work, and women must weep,” said Nat, with 
dignity. 

“ But she is not young, and suppose anything had happened 
and she had died not Icnowing of your success ? Could you ever 
have forgiven yourself ? ” 

Nat modestly confessed that he could not, but he pleaded that 
it was only very lately that his i)rospccts had begun to open with 
such a roseate glow. 

“ AYliat a beautiful scone this is! ” said IMaric, suddenly. 
“ And this is winter with us. That sunlight is more beautiful 
than summer sunlij^ht; it is so soft and mild. It is tho moon¬ 
light of the year, I think.” 

“ It is—;j list that,” said Nathaniel, who had not been observing 
the sunlight. 

“ I don’t SCO any of our company. Wo must have walked 
very quickly. I think vrejiad better turn back. Natty.” 

“May 1 offer you an arm?” Nathaniel said with sudden 
courage, and hearing his heart boat loudly tho while. 

Marie would have had no hesitation in saying to any ono else 
that siio did not need support and prefeiTcd not to take an arm. 
But she was afraid that if clio said this to Nat ho would have 
been hurt, and would havo thouglit, quite wrongly, that sho 
refused his arm because he was the gon of her old servant. So 
sho thanked him and leaned on his arm, and they turned to walk 
back. N(ft moved V017 slowly. 

“ How strango it is,” ho said, " us two—I mean wo two— 
walking in this way—on this side of tho ocean—and your arm 
leaning on mine! Miss Challoner, it’s liko a dream.” 

Marie looked up at him in wonder. 

“ I don’t know how it is to you,” the infatuated Nat went on, 
but to me. Miss Challoner, to me it’s Heaven! ” 

Never woman could have been more amazed than .Bear Lady 
Disdain. Sho did not as yet think of being angry or quite know 
that there was any reason t7hy sho should be so. Her &st ina- 
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pression was that her unfortunate companion was really out o! 
his wits. It came on her like a flash that his talk had been 
marvellously grandiloquent and full of pride and confidence, for 
which she did not understand that toero could well bo any 
justification. Could the poor-crealuro really l)e out of his wits? 
In the same instant Mario’s kind heart thought of his mother. 

“ Natty,” she said in a tcaie of soothing remonstrance; and 
perhaps for the first time in l^r life with a tremor of timidity in 
her voice as she glanced eifgerly around. There was no one 
near. I 

“ Oh, hear me out! ” the wretched Nathaniel went on; I 
can’t stop now— 1 must speak—^you have a sympathetic soul, you 
arc above the miserable ways and prejudices of meaner minds. 
I know you jirc. You do not look down upon me as others do— 
as clliers did at home; you do not despise mo because my birth 
was lowly and my occupation was at one time mean.” 

“ No, Natty, certainly not. I always thoughf the higher of 
you for endeavouring to raise yourself. Wc were always friends. 
Natty; but I don’t think jiny one ’we ever knew was mean 
enough to think less of you for—for not being rich.” 

Marie now believed that she was only soothing an outburst of 
the morbid and half-crazy egotism of a self-conceited lad smart¬ 
ing under the memory of fancied humiliations. Slio would as 
soon have thought of her groom, or her Newfoundland dog, or 
< ,d Merlin at Durewoods making love to her, as of Mrs. Cram 2 )’s 
Natty. 

“ Oh, yes, I have suffered; but not from you—never from 
you. Now things are changed. Now we are in a free and equal 
land, where a man may make his way to anything and bo equal 
to anybody. Here, Miss Clialloner, I may dai*o to say—with you 
loaning on my arm-” 

Mario quickly withdrew her arm. 

” Don’t be afraid. It’s only this—we two alone, and,I must 
say it here—under this bright hq/ivon,” Nat exclaimed, wildly, 
“ tliat I love you—oh. Miss Cballoner, yes^tliat I lovo you! ” 

Mario was bewildered by this outburst. She w'as not sure at 
first if she had undorstodO. him rightly. Then, when there was 
no possibility of further misunderstanding, slio awis startled, 
angry, full of shame and pity, and withal vexed by a shocking 
inclination to laugh. 

" Natty, how can you speak in such a way ? ” she said at last. 
** I could not havo expected this, or believed it of you. I was 
always friendly with you. Is this my return ? ” 

I can’t lielp it,” ho exclaimed, passionately ; " I love you: 
I ’ave aljirays loved you ” (in his emotion he went back to the 
pronunciation of his early .days, and he became conscious of the 
fact in a moment, and it added now agony to his sufferings); 1 
loved you since I was a boy'-" 
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“ Why will you speak in so foolisli a way/' she said, more 
gciilly, “ and so prevent ino fron| ever being friendly Avitli you 
any more? Your mother Avas a dear old friend of mine, and I 
am sorry for this—for her sake. 

Ah, but there it is,” ho broke out, wildly; thaVs whore it 
is—that’s Avhy you despise me I My mother was a servant—a 
servant—a servant—and I’m only nke a dog in your eyes. But 
you are wrong. Miss Challoner. ain't—I mean I am not—a 
dog here. This is not your coun^^y of aristocrats and caste and 
class. A man is a man here.” f 

'' A man ought to be a nian anywhere, and not a fool,” Lady 
Disdain said, likely to lose her temper noAV. 

” Is a man a tool because he loves a woman above him in 
rank? Half’the best men in the world have been fools, then! 
I am not ashamed. Call me anything you like—I must love you 
all the same. You desjuse mo because I am iioor and low! Oli, 
but if you have a woman’s licart at all you might'feel for 
me, and make some alloAvancc for me, and not trample on 
me, trample, trample on mo, just..because I come of humble 
people. 

The unfortunate youth was trembling and shiA’^ering from 
head to foot with emotion. His cheeks Avero lividly pale, and 
his eyes, alAV'ays rather small and lustreless, were Avinking and 
watery with tears. Sle seemed, indeed, like a half-mad creature: 
like a loving dog whom liis master spurns and curses. Lady 
Disdain looked at him Avith alarm, and her anger all melted 
aAvay and only pity remained. 

“It is not because you arc poor, indeed,” she said earnestly, 
and trying to soothe liim; “but you knoAV how absurd all thi» 
is; and it is wrong of you io expect me to listen to it. I ought 
not to alloAV you to talk to mo in such a way; but you are au 
old friend, and I knoAV you only forgot yourself for the moment 
and that you will never do so again. Come, Natty, say that aa'o 
may be friends again as wo u|5cd to bo. Did you not knoAV, you 
foolish boy, that I anJ engaged to bo married V ” 

“ Engaged to bo married! ” ho stammered. 

“ Yes, Nat, I know you never coufd have heard of it, or you 
would not have talked sucli nonsense. Come, lot us bury all 

uiildndness and forget it-and never speak of this fully any 

more.” 

“ Engaged to bo married to him ? ” Nat asked fiercely, and 
following out a track of his oavu ideas. 

“Indeed yes, Nat, to AZ/h,” she answered, following out a 
track of her oavti ideas. “ And so you see you are Into in any 
case,” she added, with a smile, trying now to make as light of the 
whole affair as possible. 

“ But he ain’t a gentleman neither,” Nat interposed 
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vehemently. “At least, lie isn’t what yon would call a 
j^ontlcman. I don’t see why he should look down on me and 
give himself airs. What was nis father but a civil engineer— 
what is himself ? ** 

“ Nat,” said Lady Disdain turning rather pale, “ you don’t 
know what you are talking of, and I deserve anything for having 
listened to you so long.” ,1 

“ Then it isn’t he; it isn^ that Japan fellow—he saved my 
life though,” Nat struck in,*^ith sudden penitence. “Oh, but 
tlon’t go until you say ytu forgive me. Oh, don’t despise me 
and hate mo. Oh, Miss Challoner,*you have made my life so 
wretched—so awfully wretched! ” 

“ If I have, she said, “ I am sorry for it; I would have been 
your friend gladly. I—I am not so very happy myself. But I 
will not listen to any more, Nat, and I will not stay here.” 

“ Don’t toll any one,” he pleaded, with a pitiful last outburst; 
“ don’t set them laughing at me! ” '* ^ 

“ I shall tell no one,” she said, unable wholly to suppress her 
contempt for him. “ I supppsc if it were told they would laugh 
at mo more than at you; and I deserve it.” 

So she was turning from him, for she felt anger and scorn in 
one moment. She pitied him again, for the unfortunate wretch 
had flung himself grovelling on the ground, and clasped his 
>ianda over his head as if ho would shut eut the sense of his 
< isappointment and his humiliation. She glanced at him and 
llicn along the path where their friends might soon bo expected 
to appear. 

“ Natty! Grot up, you foolish follow, and show yourself like 
a man. These peeplo will come along soon—do you want them 
to SCO you, and have all this talked 5f? What do you think my 
father would say ? Get up, and help mo to conceal this ridicu¬ 
lous affair. I promise to do my best to forget it, if you will.’-’ 

Dear Lady Disdain was growing so impatient and ijlarmcd 
at the prospect of their friends coming np that sho felt inclined 
to rouse her grovelling admirer with a thrftst of her parasol. 

Nat got slowly up, looking wild, haggard, and scared. 

“ What am I to do ? ” no stammered. 

“ Here," and a flash of inspiration enlightened htr, “ you see 
that little tuft of—mallow is it ?—^no matter what it is, down 
there, just at the water’s edge—no, no, not that way—down the 
hank just beneath us. Climb down and get mo that. There’s 
no danger—I could do it myself,” sho added, with an emotion of 
ii’repressible contempt; “ it will givo you time to get composed, 
and will turn away their attention.” 

Poor, Nat obeyed as a frightened child might do, hardly yet 
understanding why she wanted him at such a moment to perform 
a feat of climbing. He was awkward enough at it, too, for his 
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boots were new and very tight, and ho had his gloves on, and the 
clayey, crumbling bank was rather deep, and there wore only 
little brambles and branches to cling to. But Marie’s point was 
gained. If Nat were now found puffing and excited there would 
be sufficient reason for it. ITc ^s already nearly down to the 
water’s edge w'hcn Professor Clinton, Mrs. Benjamin, and 'Miss 
Benjamin appeared. 

Thank Heaven!” Lady Disdfin mentally ejaculated. The 
thought came into her mind th/.t that was the first piece of 
deceit she had over practised, and shb began to think that the 
cynical things said of women by old-fashioned railers must be 
true, and that the gift of ready deceit is the heritage of all Eve’s 
daughters. She felt terribly inclined to laugh, with a natural 
revulsion of “feeling, as she saw poor Nathaniel’s awkward and 
floundering attempts to got up the bank again. 

"Mr. Cramp is a gallant cavalier,’’ she said to Professor 
Clinton, who, with his companions, seemed to bo looking in 
some wonder at Nat's performance. “ I admired the little tuft 
of flowers below, near the water, and he has kindly gone to get 
it for me. Oh! ” for at that moment Nat’s foot slipped, and he 
seemed destined for a plunge in the stream. 

“ He’ll fall right in! ’’ said little Miss Benjamin, breathless. 

“No, he’s all right,” Professor Clinton coolly said. “But I 
say. Cramp, you’re'fiot much on climbing—banks of clay at 
least. Here, hold on to that.” 

lie extended to Nathaniel the crooked handle of the walking- 
stick lie was canning. Nfit glanced up at first with eyes that 
meant indignant rejection. But at that instant ho felt the 
smooth hard soles of the nqw boots beginning to slip again, and 
in despair he clutched tho handle of the stick, and the stalwart 
Clinton tugged liim safely up. 

"You are not used to our clayey banks yet. Cramp,” Clinton 
said, smiling. " I dare say you have often scrambled down there, 
little Mollie?” he asked of Mies Benjamin. 

" Oh yes, Professoi- Clinton; wo all do it,” was the promiit 
answer of the little round-eyed maid. ^ “ Wc all coast do^vn that 
bank when the river’s frozen.” 

“ Coasting,” it should bo explained for tho Ixjnefit of British 
youths and maidens, is lying upon a little " sled ” or sleigh which 
rushes of its own impulse down some steep and frozen descent. 
Usually tho owner of the " sled ” brings it to tho verge of the 
descent, gives it a push, and then, when it is in motion, flings 
himself on it, and is home along with tremendous velocity. The 
regular thing is to sit or lie on it feet foremost, but it must be 
owned that tho daring spirits of both sexes (up to Ihe'-ago say 
of twelve) find joy in flinging themselves face downwards, head 
foremost, on the flying car. 
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" Well, I dare say you have. Feet foremost or head foremost, 
Mollie?” * 

" Oh, feet foremost, Professor Clinton—mostly; but sometimes 
head foi’emost,” added tlio little Jass with a slight blush, and yet 
with a certain pride in her daring. 

" ] thought as much! Nev^ mind your mamma—I dare say 
.die has run as groat risks in Jfer time. You see, Cramp, your 
feat wasn’t very great.” 4 

"I don’t want to have llr.T^ramp’s services and gallantry 
depreciated,all the same,” said Mario.* “ Thank you, Mr. Cramp, 
I am greatly obliged. What very beautiful flowers—and peculiar, 
at least they seem so to me. Now, Professor Clinton, I want you 
to tell me all about these flowers, for I don’t think w§ have any- 
tliing <pjite like them at home.” 

Thus Marie succeeded in changing partners, so to speak, with 
Mrs. P>enjamiii, and she kojit with Professor Clinton for her escort 
until the whole party came up. No one suspected that Nat had 
been making so painful an exhibition of his passion and his folly. 
Nat disappeared soon from thef party, making some stammering 
explanation about “journalistic labour,” as he called it, that 
had to be accomplished, and ho hurried to his quarters in the 
Franklin, the most wretched of all self-conceited and humiliated 
men. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“go at once!” 

Cheistmas Pembeoke came down one morning at the beginning 
of winter to his breakfast in the room with the painted goddess 
on tlio coiling. The moment he cirtcrcd tlje room ho saw one 
particular letter among others lying on his table, and ho knew 
tlio handwriting of Sir John Challoncr. His face flushed. He 
seized the letter eagerly; and then held it a moment unopened 
in his hand. * 

This letter ho know must bo in answer to that one which 
months ago ho had sent out to the States, and which, after 
wandering from place to place, always arriving just after Chal- 
loner had left, reached hinf at last the very day when he was 
leaving San Francisco. It was written by Sir John from Sacra¬ 
mento, the first town at which he and his daughter stopped on 
their way Eastward. For this letter Christmas had waited and 
waited. It seemed out of all possibility, not to say propriety, 
that he should take French leave of one who had been so kind 
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to liim as Sir John; lio must firet have liis formal sanction and 
release. That was the reason O'lristmas gave to himself and to 
Diono Lyle for lingering so long in London. But in his heart 
there was another reason, whioli the postscript of his letter to 
Challoncr had dimly indicated. Ho would not leave England for 
ever until ho knew that Marie Challoncr did not holiovo him to be 
in love with Sybil Jansen. It s(i*mied one of the most ridiculous 
of all vanities that he should wis^'- to be assured upon that point, 
and yet he would not leave Eng'.Wd vdthout being assured of it. 
In his heart there was “ r kind of fighting ” that would not let 
him rest about that story which Sir John Challoncr had told or 
sanctioned—the story of his ongagement with M iss Jansen. Christ¬ 
mas had not told Miss Lyle half what he thought of that str.angc 
story; and we know tlisit she had taken care not to tell him all 
she thought. Why had Sir John Challoner told his daughter, 
or encouraged her in helicviug, such a story? The thought 
ivouiidcd Christmas in many ways. Did Sir John think so little 
of the confession Cliristmas Jiad made to him—the confession of 
his hopeless love and his broken heart—for broken the poor lad 
believed it to be; did ho think so little of it as to make a jest of 
it? Was ho so cruelly deceived in Sir John, to whom ho looked 
up with so much regard, and whom ho believed to he so sympa¬ 
thetic ? Or could it bo possible that Mario Challoner's father 
really had some deliberate motive in trying to make his daughter 
believe that Christmas Pembroke was in love with another woman? 
This was the doubt that sometimes made Christmas tremble with 
wild fears and angers, and wilder hopes. Many a sleepless hour 
of the night, many a dreamy abstracted hour of the day, had that 
thought cost him. 

“ Ilore is my sentence,” he said to himself, taking Sir John’s 
letter in his hand. This is what he road:— 

“My Deau Pemuboke, —Since you have made up your mind 
to leave England, I, agree 'viflth you in thinking that any further 
delay would bo a waste of time. Do not lot anything stand in 
yonr way so far as the offices are ooncemed. I write by this 
post in order that arrangements may be made for supplying your 
place. I think if I were j'ou I would return to Japan by the 
overland route, and so have a passing glimpse at India, etc., 
which you may not soon again have an opportunity of seeing. 

“ Good-hyo, my dear boy; and God bless you I I need not 
say how glad I should have been if T could have kept you always 
with me. But as you find that your own interests require another 
course, it is only for me to speed the parting guest. It is a great 
pleasure to mo to have made your acquaintance, cfhd I shall 
always look back with interest upon the time wo spent together. 

“ I hope you will write to mo when you get settled in Japan. 
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"My daiiglitcr joins mo in kind regards and good wishes.— 
r.ver, my dear Pembroke, 

“Your sincero friend, 

“ John Oualloneu.” 

« 

Christmas put tho letter down. Then ho took it up again, 
f’ud read it over—scanned ever|^ word of it. No new meaning 
sliono through it. It was not sc^nucli a farewell as a dismissal. 
Had Si]' John Clialloncr been wiling from his doors an over- 
importunate dependant, lioicoiild not have been more coldly 
imperious in his tone. There was n5 getting over the bitter 
reality. Christmas was simply thrust out of tho circle of Sir 
,rohn Ohalloncr’s acquaiiitaiico and bidden to begone. 

The blood rushod into Pembroke's face. Good Ood! what 
had ho done to deserve this ? What change had come over tho 
man who had always professed such frieiitlshii) and affection for 
him? Or was Clialloncr simply insincere from fil'st to last?^ 
Often and often had Diono Lyle hinted as much, and ho could* 
never bo brought to believe it. • Now ? 

“ LTy daughter joins me in kind regards and good wishes.” 

“ She never said that! ” Christmas cried out to his solitude. 
" She never know of it. She never would have sent mo off Avith 
iwo or three cold words. Slio would have said something warm 
and friendly, or she would have written a few'^inos of her own. 
1 know she would! Unless ho told her wliat I, like a fool, con- 
tided to him. Put even then why shoulil she not feel some 
compassion for mo, and say a kind parting w'ord, when I am 
never to come in her way again ? Oli, no!—she knows nothing 
about this letter.” 

Christmas sat himself resolutely doVn to think this all over, 
as if it wore some baffling problem. “ There is dbceit in that 
letter, somehow,” ho thought, “and it must bo found out.” 
Suddenly ho jumped out of Ida chair. , 

“Pll not go!” lio exclaimed. "J’ll not stir from England 
until I have seen her and spoken to her. Tlfcrc’s some infernal 
treachery at tvork in all Ihi^ Wliy did he tell her a lio ? Why 
didn’t liO toll her I tvas leaving England? Why does he want 
to get mo out of tho way before sho comes back ? ” • 

Then llioro came a depressing reaction, and he asked himself 
what was tho excuse for the wild sort of hope that would keep 
burning within liim—the hope that Sir John Ghalloner had some 
strong motive in preventing Mario from seeing him any more. 
We don’t live in tlie days when flinty hearted fathers can compel 
their daughters to marry, aud Miss Challoner did not seem the 
sort of girl who could very easily be coerced in any case. Still 
there remained the nnmistakable fact that for some reason, bo it 
what it might. Sir John Challoner was playing off a piece of 
deceit—oven of treachery. 
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“ No, come what will,” Christmas vowed once more, “ 1*11 not 
go until I have seen her. I can only make a fool of myself and 
be laughed at, and I don’t caro^about thaC* 

A now life and courage seemed to animate him. It was 
strange how completely he had become possessed all at once 
with the conviction of Sir John Clialloner’s treachery. lie had 
mot the faintest doubt on that ^loint any more. “ Perhaps if I 
were wise and self-denying,” he#thouglit, “ I would go aw'ay all 
the more quickly, and not intt^fere any more. Suppose I find 
out that her father is an insincere f»icnd, will that please her or 
make her think any tlie ^noro of me ? Can I do anything but 
mischief by remaining?” Yet he could not shake liis own 
resolve. “ I will not go!—I will not go! ” lie said again and 
again. » 

A whole hour must have passed away before ho thought of 
looking at the other letters on his table. One was in tlio writing 
;of Miss Jansen:— 

“Deab Mb. Pembboke, —Maipma has been very ill, but is 
now better. She wonders that you never came to see her; but 
perhaps you did not licar. She would bo glad if you could come 
to-night, as she wishes to ask your advice about something. She 
•Bonds her kind regards. 

»» “ Sybil Jansen.” 

“ What an idiot lam!” Christmas thought, “ and a shabby, 
ungrateful idiot ‘ at that-' ” and lie mentally used an Ameri¬ 

canism. For he had to confess ho had rather avoided the 
Jansens of late, feeling a little sore about the absurd stories 
which connected Sybil’s'name with his, and being ashamed to 
•meet Sybil’s‘eyes. Our youth had been brought up so far away 
from modern civilisalion that he was strangely and perhaps 
savagely modest about women, and assumed that every pretty 
girl could have her pick ap^ choice of lovers, and that, therefore, 
Miss Jansen could uot possibly care to have her name connected 
with his. Therefore, he had kept out of her way, fearing lest 
• sho should think ho had boon vaitf enough to encourage such 
roporte. 4 Bcsides of late ho had felt little inclination for women’s 
society of any kind. The small needful gallantries and courtesies 
irritated him, and he preferred to nurse his pain in sullen 
solitude. 

A loud and resolute tapping ,at his door disturbed him. 
Christmas opened the door, and the martial figure of Captain 
Cameron entered. Our hero had not seen the Legitimist since 
his somewhat unsatisfactory return from the wars^ The Dux 
redux looked in no wise disconcerted. His manner was as 
jaunty, self-reliant, and good-humoured as ever. Ho might, so 
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far as all appearances wont, have just seen Don Carlos seated in 
triumph on his ancestral throne. 

“ Delighted to see yon, Pemliroko, my dear fellow,” Captain 
Cameron said, as ho grasped Pembroke's hand. " I have been 
resolving to look in upon you thjs some time. Having breakfast 
—eh? I think you are always having breakfast. You young 
fellows now have such healthy ^petites.” 

Christmas expressed his satisfaction at the sight of Captain 
Cameron, and he thought with sipang that his first acquaintance 
witli Sir John Challoner was^made in that room through 
Cainoroii’s introduction. * • 

" But I say, you are not looking all right,” Cameron said. 
“Growing tliin, I think, and pale. Ceasing to bo a hoy, eh ? 
Man’s estate; and a very pretty estate it is to succeed to! I am 
disgusted with the world, Pembroke; disgusted, sir !*” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I am greatly charmed with it,” 
Pembi'oko said. , 

“ Poof, my dear follow! what do you know about it? Whafc 
docs a fellow of your years know about disappointment and 
ingratitude and treachery and •all that? A smile from a pretty 
girl, I dare say, would raise you into the seventh heaven. Wait 
till you come to my time of life! Wait till you have your soul 
i i some great cause, and tvork for it and sacrifice your time and 
j^our money—and yotu’ blood, by Jove!—and sco everything 
going to the (logs—and your advice ncglectecTand yourself put 
aside. Well, well 1 ” 

“ The Carlist affairs are going badly ? ” 

“Badly? Wretchedly. Sliamefully. They are blind, sir, 
mad! Quon Bens vuU —but that’s an old quotation. I give you 
my word, Pembroke, that if my advica had been taken, the King 
would have been in Madrid before now. Look hqye; I’ll show 
it all to you. You know Spain ? ” 

“ No—I am sorry to say I don’t.” 

" Never been there? Well, no matter. Just see now—follow 
me. Hero are the mountains—this toast-rack. Very good. 
Here are our head-quarters; yes, this cruet-stand. Now the 
advance of the Madrilenos «s just there—jammed up there, sir; 
in a cleft stick. Now, you seo what our course ought to l)e.” 
Captain Cameron paused and looked triumphantly at Christmas. 

Christmas studied the field of battle with an air of profound 
interest. 

“ Of course you see it; a school girl couldn’t miss it. There’s 
the way to the capital thro’^n right open—clear as the Thames 
embankment, by Jove! Just make a feint here—swing round 
your left—^keep tho fellows engaged—easy work; and then on 
with youf main force slap into Madrid! I showed it to them, 
sir; I showod it to them just os clearly as I am showing it to you 
now!" 
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Cliristmas thought if that was so ho could perhaps excuse 
the Carlist generals for not seeing it precisely at a glance. 

“ And they couldn’t see it ?| ’ ho asked. 

"Couldn’t see it? They wouldn’t soo it, sir. It wouldn’t 
suit the book of some of them—oh, no! What would become 
of the influence of certain pe'rsons—I mention no names—of 
certain persons over his Majo^y” (and Cameron performed a 
military salute in honour of tlm absent prince), " if a foreigner, 
a mere foreigner, were to be all Aved to sliow the way to victory ? 
No, no, that would never do. tou have no idea, rornbroke—you 
can have no idea- of tlic jcalousy*'of these Sjxaniavds where a 
foreigner is concerned. I believe they would rather bo whippoil 
by a Spaniard than led to victory by a foreigner. So I left them. 
What could I do? You heard that I was taken jirisoner by the 
other felloTvs ? ” 

" Yes, 1 heard that. It made some stir over here.” 

"Stir ? J should think it did. Bui Ejigland is of no account 
•now. I almost wish they hail shot me, I’enibroke, j\ist to see 
whether anything could arouse England to a sense of lu'r degra¬ 
dation. Wc are pigeon-livered, i»y good follow, and lack gall to 
make oppression bitter—Sliakespearc, you know. You can have 
no idea what they think of us in other countries. They laugli 
at us. This affair of mine created (iiiite a sensation in the 
United Slates, I can tell you.” 

"Indeed?” ^ 

" Oh, yes. Isabel—Mrs. Scagravos, you know—has had some 
American papers scut to her with some splendid leading articles 
oil the Cameron affair, as they call it. I have the iiajicrs—pub¬ 
lished in a city called Now Badua—evidently a very important 
journal—^pitching into England terribly for her want of spirit. 
I have a stropg notion myself that the articles were inspii’ed, you 
know, from the White House. General Grant must know my 
name well enough; he must have heard of me when. I fought 
under poor llobert Lee for the flag of the Stars and Bars; and I 
know he wants to pick a qitarrcl with England.” 

Christmas had rSceived some new’spapers containing articles 

S ith Natty Cramp’s name written iaNathaniel’s handwriting at 
G bottom, and coming from Now Padua. He therefore did not 
feel quite %o confident about the inspiration of the White House. 
3ut he was not inclined to got into any discussion, or to dasli 
Captain Cameron’s opinion of his own international importance. 

" Well, all that is past and gone,” the brave Cameron re¬ 
sumed; "and I looked in to talk about you and not about mo. 
Isabel tells me you are leaving England.” 

" Yes, I think so—before long.” ^ 

"Quite right, my boy! England’s no place for U man of 
spirit any longer. W’hore are you going ? ” 
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“ Back to my old ground. Japan, I think.” 

“Japan? Well, yes—let mo soo. Japan? To bo sure; why 
not ? I have an idea of offering my military experience and 
services somewhere. I though* of Siam—and I thought of 
China; and I have been tliinking too a good deal of Brazil. I 
wonder would there be a go(^i opening in Japan? There’s 
nothing to hold mo to Europe £uiy more. I am afraid the cause 
of Legitimacy is lost, Pembrokl, for our generation! Have you 
heard from the Challoners ? ” ^ 

“ I had a letter from Sir JohBi this morning,” Christmas said, 
with a pang shooting throu§ii him. 

“ They’re coming home very soon, Vidal tells me. You know 

she’s going to bo married to him-Boar Lady Disdain, wo used 

to call her.” 

Yes; 1 know.” • 

“ 1 suppose it’s a good match for,both parties? Challoncr 
has plenty of money, and the young fellow has family and rank, 
and all that. But 1 don’t know; I shouldn’t likS it if I werg 
her lallicr—1 think. Should you?” 

“ I don’t know much abouA him.” 

“ Oh, he’s all well enough for our time. lie ought to bo a 
gentleman; but what docs a gentleman want mixing himself up 
with stock-jobbing speculations, and tlieatros, and actresses, and 
harlequins, and all that sort of thing? Let a man bo in busi- 
n ss—if ho can’t help it; all right. But if yi^i are a gentleman, 
centinuG to bo one, I say. It’s all right, however, I dare say. 
They know best. He’s well enough for our time. But 1 shouldn’t 
liave thought Mario Clialloiior would care about him.” 

“ He’s a good-looking fellow,” said Pembroke, generously; 
“ and clever, I believe.” 

“ Good-looking!—^yes, liko a fidcflor or a dancing-master. 
Clever!—a sort of cross between a stockbrolcer’l clerk and a 
third-class painter. And that’s the son of an earl, the scion of 
a noble house, sir, now-Ordays! And that’s to bo my dca^ little 
Lady Disdain’s husband! Well, itjs qo affair of mine. I say, 
Pembroke, why the deuce didn’t you mako^ovo to her yourself? 
You’re a deuced deal more like a gentleman and an earl’s son 
than ho is. Tell you what, you might havo had a chance. 
Think of Jock o’ Hazeldcan.” « 

Pembroke made no answer to this suggestion, and Captain 
Cameron took his leave after a while, promising to look in again 
very soon and talk with his young friend on the possibility of 
there being a good openingjn Japan for the brains and sword of 
the experienced soldier of a lost cause. 

” Everything fails us in life,” Pembroke thought, “ but self- 
conceit ! •If all else fails with me, I shall try to persuade myself 
that the world was unable to appreciate mo. 1 believe a man is 
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capable of dying consoled alone in a garret if he.has s^f-conoeit 
to comfort him. That is really humanity's'last friend!” 

But Pembroke was now from being all unhappy, oven 
though the thought that Sir John Challoner had been treacherous 
was bitter, and seemed to shako the realities of tilings. A new 
hope was exciting his brain aM filling his heart. There was 
something yet to bo done befora ho wholly succumbed and dis¬ 
appeared. If Sir John Ghallonoi* had been treacherous to him, 
ho was released from all fealty Ilis lieart echoed again and 
again the words of Captain CanLrou, and he did not lielieve that 
Bonald Vidal was worthy of Mario,»br that sho could have loved 
him. A thousand little inemories crowded back upon him,-con¬ 
spicuous among them tlio memory of her pale, weary expression 
when he saw her last, that day ill Mrs. Seagrave’s house, and of 
tho touch of her hand when she said “ Gooil-bye! ” 

Sho doesn’t care for him,” ho said aloud, in his excitement. 
“ I am not an idiot—any ,moro. Sho does not care for him; I 
know that mkich at least! ” 

Ho felt a strange lightness all through, him; tho exalted sen¬ 
sation of a man who finds that tl^cro is one last chance, yet one 
W6W to be struck, one decision to bo given; and that, let it fall 
out as it will, all the old chajders of life are clo.sed for him. Let 
it end this way, let it end that, a new life begins. If only tho 
time would pslss quickly over 1 It is the interval that is hard 
to boar. 

Christmas went down to the City treading upon air, and took 
formal Icavo of his business connection with tho house of 
Challoner, and ascertained the exact date when Sir John was 
expected to return to England. He was pervaded and sustained 
by a strong resolution which ho could not have sot forth in plain 
words for tho life of him.' Hid ho propose to rush in at the last 
moment and ‘carry off Mario Challoner like young Lochinvar ? 
Hid ho think to break in on her bridal party like Edgar Bavens- 
wood ’ Hid he expect that an inundation would arise somehow 
and wash Marie Challoner out of her engagement with Konald 
Vidal and into tho ams of him who conceived himself a worthier 
lover, as happens to one of Mr. Charips Beade’s heroines ? No, 
he did not propose or expect anything of the kind. All his 
oxcitomentp and his recklessness of meaner considerations came 
out of his rcsolve—that at least ho would speak with her once 
again, that sho should know how ho loved her, and that he 
would live and dio loving her. Then ho would take what hap¬ 
pened. Let her then dismiss him tovtlie other end of the^earth. 
At least sho would have known that ho loved her, and only she 
would hate spoken his sentence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ANOTHER PIOUS fcARBNTAL FRAUD. 

Poor Sybil Jansen sat long and wearily at her window waiting 
tliat evening for the coming of^Christmas Pembroke. The once 
ardtnt and disinterested pries'cess of the future, whoso whole 
soul was concerned in the ftiission of.women and the perfection 
of the human race, had grown very morbid and discontented. 
She found her hopes of the coming time as unsatisfying as the 
jipplauscs of Avenir Hall, yiie liad not seen Pembroke foi’ some 
time. He never went to Mrs. Seagraves’ Sunday afternoons now, 
and was scon no more at Avenir Hall. But Sybil had hoard that 
M i&s Clialloncr was soon to bo married to Iloualid Vidal, and 
thovo was just enough of comfort in that to prevent her from 
(jvei* settling down contented to take up the thread of her old 
career. • 

Mrs, Jansen had seen her daughter’s condition. She under¬ 
stood it only too well. But the mother and daughter never 
spoke on the subject. Mrs. Jansen 'ss’atchcd her daughter’s cyos 
as they turned eagerly now and then of ov(miugs towards the 
ci )or when a knock was heard. He did not come, and Mrs. 
Jansen wont so far as to try a pious little fraud. She invented 
to hor.sclf some cxcuso of believing that she wanted Mr. Pem¬ 
broke’s P.dvicc, and she bade Sybil write to him. The mother 
had something of a reward when she saw her daughter’s cheek 
colour "with pleasure and a kind of sl?/ime. What Avas the good 
of asking him to come fof one evening, one hour„morc? Only 
somebody in love, or the mother of somebody in love, could tell. 
What was the good of that last ride together, which yet Mr, 
Browning’s lover thought better worth than all the dreams of 
poet, artist, or statesman ? • 

Well, Christmas Pembroke came that •evening. His own 
excited and exalU conditiooiniade him animated and sympathetic. 
Ho looked very handsome. There was, with all his masculine 
strength of frame, and what seemed to the Jansens his Tvorld-wido 
travels and experiences, a certain boyish simplicity and freshness 
which made him peculiarly attractive. He seemed to bo abso¬ 
lutely without affectation or even self-consciousness. Mrs. Jansen, 
for her own part, hod conceived a sort of maternal affection for 
him, and felt his absence, and thought that his friendly smile, 
generally with a tinge of a boyish blush accompanying it, lighted 
up their •melancholy little room. But Mrs. Jansen had clear 
enough eyes, for all her mother’s partiality, and she did not see 
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in the young man any sign of inorc than friendship for her 
(laughter. Yet she had jn-actiscd her pious little fraud, and 
induced him to come that evenings', and Avas glad Avhen ho came. 
The business on which she wished to consult him was not rnneh 
—did not even look to bo much.- It concerned the investment 
of some small, small savings in spmo Eastern railway project, 
which made Christmas tremble to bear of. Heavens! Avith what 
superfluous elaboration of argum^t and energy of description 
he showed ]\trs. Jansen tliat suclpa scliemc could not by any 
possibility begin to pay for at least fift^v years, sui^posing it ever, 
by any rare combination of fortune and skill, to bo made to pay 
at all. Christmas had not the least suspicion that any arricre- 
pensde or pious fraud lurked in the mind of the good and anxioAis 
AV'oman to Avlioin ho aaus expounding the principles on Avhich 
alone such projects could bo made to pay. Sometimes, in en¬ 
forcing his argument, he addressed himscjlf to Sibyl, in order to 
have her assciffc and attention too. 

* “ But Miss Jansen doesn’t care for all these dry unpoetic 
details,” he said, fearing that ho was Avearying the young A\oman. 

“ Sybil is very, very fond of hearing anything that instructs 
her,” Mrs. Jansen hastened to say. 

“ You explain it all so well,” Sybil herself said, gently. "J 
begin to bo afraid wo women have not the heads for business 
that you men have:” This was a meek propitial-ory concession 
to the stronger sex, which a year ago the young Ifypatia would 
not have belicA’'ed licrself capable of making. It Avas something 
A'ory like a hauling doAvn of the colours. 

“ Well, you see, this is the sort of thing I have ahvays been 
Avorking at,” the unconscious Christmas replied’. “In Japan 
perhaps a project like that'may work avoII. I may bo able to 
give you some information, or put you in the AA^ay of doing some¬ 
thing.” (lie w'as really quite concerned about the small means 
Avhich their frank disclosures showed them to have. He con¬ 
sidered'’himself poor, but he Avas a young Croesus compared with 
Sybil Jansen.) “ I shall be a good deal in that lino Avhen I go 
back to Japan.” 

“ But are you going back really ? ” *Mrs. Jansen asked. 

Oh, ye?; I intend to go back very soon.” 

“ You are tired of us already ? ” 

" No, indeed; but I don’t seem to find my right place here; 
and I feel somehow as if I were driven back. It’s just that, Mrs. 
Jansen. I can’t stay.” ^ 

The little servant came in at that moment and brought some 
message to Mrs. Jansen, who theronpon excused herself, said she 
Avould return immediately, and left the room. 

Sybil had risen, and was standing near the hearth. Cnristmas 
was seated at the table, with the papers which he had been looking 
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through lying before him. He rose and went towards the hearth 
also, whore the fire was burning brightly, and Sybil was busying, 
or seeming to busy, herself iif preparing tea. His heart was 
touched with regret for the kind and simple friends whom ho 
'was so soon to lose for over; tto modest and quiet little house¬ 
hold of mother and daughter I who were so poor, so good, so 
fi’icndly to him, and whom ho was not to see any more. 

“ Yes, I am sorry to leave F-ngland,” ho said. 

Why should you be sorry^/? ” Sybil asked, without looking 
up. I wish 1 w'cre a man^and could leave England.” 

Where do you wish to go ? ” * 

" Anywhere, I don’t care—anywhere out of this—away, far 
away.” 

“ Well, I supjioso wc arc restless beings, most of« us. But I 
feel sorry, ioo.” 

“I don’t see what you have to bo sorry for. You lose 
nothing.” * , 

‘ 1 lose some very dear friends,” the young man said, softly. 

Oh, friends arc nothing. .You will soon iorget your friends.’^ 

“ I shall not forget you -” 

Sybil’s check glowed and her hand trembled. 

** Nor your mother.” 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

“ You will not think much about ns. 3L is not we, Mr. 
i ombrokc, who are driving you out of England.” 

“No, indeed! Who ever thought of such a thing? Why 
should you drive mo out of England ? ” 

“I said so,” the young Hypatia went on viciously. “I said 
it was not wo who are driving you aw^ay.” 

“ Why, of course not. Nobody ?a driving mo away.” 

“ 01yes; somebody is.” And Sybil shrugged her shoulders 
again. “ I know quite well.” 

“ Come now, tell mo what you mean.” . 

“ I know that you are brokenhearted and despairing, and 
that you are flying to the desert—and—all tiiat. You are off to 
the wars again, like the sci^iimcntal youth in the song, because 
the lady you love is to be a bride with a diadem on her brow! 
What feeble creatures you men are! You ore always making 
yourself ridiculous about some woman. There now—^you are 
angry 1 ” 

“ No, I am not angry,” said Christmas, feeling, however, a 
good deal embarrassed, andl wondering why a kind and clever 
girl could descend to such commonplace and trivial teazing; 
“ and this is an old story of youra. Miss Jansen— 1 am used to it 
now. It ^esn't disturb me,” 

“ I don’t want to annoy you,” she said, “ especially as you are 
going away—and wo have not so many friends. TVe are not rich 
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and sought after like tlio lady who is to be a brido with the 
diadem upon her brow! Well, let us say no more about her— 
only it is no use your trying to bonccal from me the real cause 
of your returning to Japan. That sort of thing may deceive 
mamma, but not me.” i 

But I don’t want to deceive )iny one, and least of all such 
friends as you and your mother.” '' 

“ Tlicn why invent excuses?- Why evade? Have men no 

courage? If I were a man, T should not feel ashamed-” 

"But—Miss Jansen, in Heaven’* name,” Christmas asked 
warmly, " ashamed of what^? ” 

" Ashamed of being in love and of being disappointed—thrown 
over for a greater lo^■cr—for the son of an earl! There! Of 
course I kilo’s^ that you arc in love with her—with Miss Challoner; 
and that you are leaving England because you can’t endure the 
idea of seeing,her married to Another, as the romances say.” 

• Sybil’s eyes were sparkling, and her lips w'cre ti’cmbling. It 
must be owned that at the moment Christmas thought her an 
ill-natured and vehement little person, and wondered why, if she 
believed all she said, she did not sympathise with him rather 
than thus rail upon him. He drew a great breath, and then 
faced the situation boldly. 

“ If 1 were in love with her,” ho said, ^avcly—" I’ll not 
mention her namd’. Miss Jansen—I don’t think we have any 
right to mention her name in talk like this—if I wore in love 
with her, and were thrown over as you say, that would bo a great 
misfortune for me, would it not ? ” 

"I sui)posc BO.” 

" Suppose you had a brother, and it were his case—it might 
be, you know would you not feel sorry for him and try to cover 
his misfortune, and to lighten it if you could ? Yes, I know you 
would, for I know that you have a good heart.” 

" How do you know?” 

" I can sec what you Jiro to your mother, and I know well 

enough. Put mo in‘your brother’s place-” 

" Oh, in one’s brother’s case one would know the truth.” 

" Well, you may know the truth from me, if you will. I am 
not ashamed, and I had rather you did know the truth than hear 
you talk—in that way. I never was thrown over for a richer 
lover. It never entered into Miss—^into her mind—to think of 
me as a lover. I never thought of putting myself forward in 
such a way. I never thought myself worthy! But if you will 
know all—^well I can't conceive how any man could be brought 
so near her and so often as I have been—^without loving her! 
There, you have the whole truth; and that’s all! ” 

Christmas stared doggedly at the fire. Poor Sybil was cold, 
pale, and trembling. Her excitable temperament had so nearly 
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betrayed her! Slie felt i)enitent, ashamed, degraded; and yet, 
as ho stood there, so fall of jealous pains and fatilo anger and 
love. • 

You’ll not forgive me,” she said at last, in trembling tones, 
** for speaking in such a way|[ You think me mean and mali¬ 
cious.” I 

Oh, no,” Christmas said,*tnriling to her, “ I am not so un¬ 
reasonable, Miss Jansen ; I don’t bear malice.” 

" You mean that 7do?” biie said piteously. 

** No, no; I didn’t mciRn that; I know that what you said 
was only mere hadiuafjeP * 

“I didn’t know,” the poor littlo priestess pleaded, “how 
serious it was. I didn’t know that you cared—for her—so very 
much—as all that.” • 

Christmas took licr hand in signal of complete forgiveness. 
It was very cold. She drew it quietly away. 

“ I should not like you to think badly of me,*’ she went on; 

J am not mean and spiteful and small minded, Mr. Pembroke 
—like so many women. At Jeast I try not to be. But I am un- 
liappy in many ways; and disappointed; and people don’t like 
mo; and think I am unwomanly—because I make speeches and 
all that—and I am not unwomanly! Oh no—only much too 
womanly, I think, and you think now, perhaps ? ” 

“I never thought you unwomanly,” said downright Christ¬ 
mas ; “ I told you tliis moment that I knew what a kind good 
heart you had.” 

“ Thank you very much. Well, I am glad you are not angry 
with me. Now, when mamma conics back she will ask you, of 
course, to stay tins evening with us and have tea.” 

“Yes?” 

“ vVell—^please don’t stay. Don’t! You nlust liave somo 
pleasanter place to go to; and we should be so dull.” 

Christmas was beginning an energetic protest. 

" No—please don’t stay. I had rather you didn’t. I am not 
very well—and you don’t mind ?—you arefliot offended ? Thank 
you a thousand times. .We shall see yon some other time— 
perhaps—before you go.” 

So when Mrs. Jansen returned and asked Christmas to stay, 
he excused himself and went away. That night poor Sybil 
sobbed and cried a good deal in her mother’s arms, and her 
mother for the first time was allowed to know all without 
pretence at concealment, • 

That was the cud of poor Mrs. Jansen’s pious little fraud. 
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CriAPTEIt XXVI. 

FAEEWELL TO ^EW PADUA. 

Fob some days after tlio walk the river the Clintons saw 
nothing of Natlianiol Cramp. At ffio departure of the Challoners 
eastward they were accornpqjiicd to railway station by a largo 
concourse of friends—tlio president of the university and his 
wife, the professors and their wives, the various officials, tho 
ministers of religion, tho editors; but Nathaniel Cramp w'as not 
there. Clinton’s Avomankind soon began to urge him to go and 
SCO whetlier Mr. Cramp was not sick, or whether something 
strange had npt befallen him. 

• Professor Clinton was sui)orficially something of a martinet 
and disciplinarian with his w'omankind, but in the end it was 
found tiiat they generally had their way. They looked up to 
him as intellectually the greatest man in all the world, and sub¬ 
mitted meekly to his discipline as regarded their general oj^inions, 
their reading, and their parts of speech. In tho latter respect 
obedience sometimes brought its trials with it. I^or Professor 
Clinton was rather* a purist as regarded tho use of good SaxoJi 
English, and he rigorously forbado his wife and sister-in-law to 
use any of tho euphemisms with Avhich certain half-educated 
classes of persons in the United States, women more especially, 
are fond of disguising their ideas. If Jessie or Minnie had any 
occasion to speak of the lower limbs of herself or anybody else 
she was compelled to say legs” pluraply out; and if she pro¬ 
posed to go to bed she had to say she was going to bed, 
not “ retiring"; she had to speak of undressing,” not of 
“ disrobing,” and so on with many other phrases whicli seemed 
very shocking indeed to some of tho ladies of New Padua. Like¬ 
wise they were forbicRlon to speak of any of their acquaintances 
as “ a very lovely lady,” or “ a very pretty lady,” but were told by 
Professor Clinton that at all events where tho person under dis¬ 
cussion had to be described by any qualifying adjective, com¬ 
plimentary or otherwise, she must consent to bo spoken of as a 

woman.” In all these matters of discipline Professor Clinton’s 
wife and sister-in-law were obedient at any peril of misconstruction. 
But in many or most other matters ^hey generally contrived to 
shape their ends, and where questions of feeling wore concerned 
the Professor was found at last a not unwilling subject of 
petticoat government. The two simple-hearted anc’ kindly 
women wore just copies of each other; an elder and a younger 
sister, uo more; and Clinton was one of the men who like to 
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liave out with men all their intellectual and masculine talk, their 
arguments, dissertations, and speculations, and to have only 
sweet, familiar, easy conversaiton at home. 

Oradually, therefore, the feminine influence had been working 
more and more on Clinton in Jlivour of Nat Cramp. The women 
tiid not see anything ridicuhlfls about him, and couhl not havo 
understood how Clinton coull laugh at him and yet like him at 
the same time. Clinton theroforo of late ceased to invite their 
jitiontion to any of what lic^ considered Nat’s absurdities, and 
only amused himself withj-liem. In obedience partly to domestic 
urgency and partly to his own coifbcrn for Nat, ho set out ono 
evening for the Franklin House. He was told Nat was in his 
room, and ho went upstairs and knocked. There was no answer, 
and he opened tho door and looked in. • There, te bo sure, was 
Nat, bonding over an opened trunk. Ho looked round in a 
startled way when he heard the sound of the opening door. 

“ Why, Cramp, my boy, what have you bcsni doing with 
y.mrself? Wc havo missed you all this time; and my wife a?id 
Minnie have been so much alarmed that I thought I had bettor 
como over and sec about J^ou; I called at tho oflico; and of 
course you were not there.” 

Nat came forward, looking yellow and ghastly. He was in 
his shirt sleeves, and had clothes, books, and properties of 
various kinds heaped about him. lie seemed as if lie had not 
slept for a long time. 

" You are looking very bad,” said Clinton—and what aie 
you doing ? ” 

“ I—i’ln going to Europe. I’ve had bad nows from England. 
My mother’s dead.” And Nat began to toss things rather wildly 
from ono trunk to another. • 

“ Come, come,” the kindly Professor said, taking him by tho 
arm: You are hardly in a condition for this kind of work just 
now; and you are not going to Europe to-day anyhow. Let 
these things alone; and put on your coat and como out with mo 
for a quiet walk by the river. We are sa^p not to meet anybody 
at this hour, and you shall talk or be silent just as you like. I’m 
an older man than yout and yet it’s not long since I lost my 
mother; and I felt like a child, I tell you.” , 

It isn’t that,” Nat stammered; " but I feel as if I was so 
ungrateful. And I was; I was ungrateful! ” 

Nat was indeed looking white and scared like a man 
thoroughly conscience-stricken. 

Well, I dare say we were none of us as grateful as we ought 
to have been either to our mothers or to tho Power that gave us 
them and life,’*said the Professor soothingly. “ But you don’t 
seem a *lad likely to havo been any worse than the rest of us. 
Cramp. Come, walk out with me and tell mo all about it; or as 
much about it as you feel like talking of just now.” 
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But Nat tlrow back, and seemed like a frightened bat that 
could not bear the light. 

“ I haven’t been out ever sinrfe,” he stammered. 

“ Ever since ? ” 

“ Since I heard the news.” S 

“Well, but look here—the nJ.ils from Euroiio only came in 
last night, and you appear to have been out of our sight for 
nearly a week. Why, I never saw you since the day we were out 
with the Challoners and Benjamifi.” 

Nat looked confused and scarcck worse than ever, and he 
rubbed up his hair wildly, "perhaps to hide his confusion. Pro¬ 
fessor Clinton had touched unwittingly the raw place of his 
remorse. It was not grief for his mother which had kept him 
hidden from the light of day. He had, indeed, only heard of 
her death the night before. Ho had been crushed by the weight 
of humbled self-love and of bitter disappointment. When after 
his abasement before Mario Challoner he had crept back to his 
lodgings he flung himself on his bod and lay there grovelling liko 
a trampled worm. He hated tho^outcr air. Ho believed that 
every one minst be laughing at him and despising him. The 
whole story, ho felt sure, would bo all over New Padua. Sir 
Joliii Challoner must hear of it, and in his anger ho would bo sure 
to tell that it was a hairdresser’s apprentice who had made love 
to his daughter. Nat was not one bit a coward so far as physical 
courage went, and yet for two days and more he trembled and 
started at every sound upon the stairs. Ho had vaguo terrors of 
Sir John’s anger and of Sir John’s vengeance. 

The shock of the nows which told him of his poor mother’s 
death came in positively like a strengthening relief to the pitiful 
tortures of his disappointment and his scared self-love. Much 
of his present agony of remorse was owing to his consciousness 
that his grief for his mother was swallowed up in mere selfish 
regrets and pangs. ' He tried to chastise himself into a moro 
fitting' mood of sorrow by thinking of her and of all she had 
done for him and suffered. And she was dead now—and long 
before this the grave had closed over her coffin. Ho remembered 
how she had nursed his childhood, ancl how fond ho was of her 
and delighted to bo with her once. He thought of tho glad 
holidays when he used to hurry to Hurewoods from London, and 
she used to do all she could to make him happy, and have her littio 
sweets and preserves for him; and how he used to rejoice in 
making her his confidante, and telling her every small hope and 
trouble and pleasure; and how, then, ho began to think that she 
didn’t quite understand him, and was not up to his mark 
intellectually; and how proud she was alwayl of hi? uniform 
and of himself—proud of him whom everybody now despised! 
and how ungrateful he was. And now he should never see her 
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any more! Thus at last he wrought himself up to the boiling 
point of emotion, and his feelings broke into the steam of tears, 
and, disregarding all Clinton’* efforts at consolation, he flung 
iiiinsclf down upon liis half-packed trunk and cried like a 
child. f 

The Professor let him ha^n his way. In truth, he thought 
all the better of Nat for hiS irrepressible burst of grief, not 
knowing by what mental process of irritating the feelings this 
wliolesoine relief had been bibught about. Grief for a mother 
is the emotion with which an American,like a Frenchman, finds his 
heart most readily sympathise. In tlie sentimental and pathetic 
Koiig-writing of the country the mother’s name is the special 
Open Sesame of the feelings. Even the songs of the war were 
most often laments for or by absent mothers. Professor Clinton 
looked on sympathetically, and resolved to tell his wife and 
Minnie what a good heart young Cramp had, and how ho was 
not by any means the merely egotistic and fcathei»-hoaded young 
<eilow ho, the Professor, had sometimes suspected. *^T21e 
women are generally right ^in these things,” Clinton mentally 
acknowledged, remembering how his wife and Minnie had 
always stood up for young Cramp. 

The tears did poor Natty great good. They relieved his 
feelings and his conscience both. How could he any longer 
accuse himself of being ungrateful to his mother, or failing in 
profundity of sorrow for her, when he had felt his own hot tears 
run down his cheeks at the thought of her ? The tears came 
again and again, until at last ho rose, relieved, and told Clinton 
he was going to be a man once more. 

“ A man’s never more of a man,” the Professor said, “ than 
when he is lamenting for his motha*. But it’s as well to rouse 
yourself, Cramp, if you can, and think of what you have to do. 
Come, wo’ll go into the open air. Put up all these things for - 
tho moment, and you will toll me why yoii are going to Europe, 
and when, and all about it.” ^ • 

Nat allowed himself to be persuaded tp dress and to shut up 
the lids of his trunks for the moment, and the Professor and he 
walked out together. Tliey made a little circuit to avoid tho 
town and tho gi-ounds of the university; and to uso.tho language 
of tho place, they ** struck ” the river a little higher up. They 
walked on by the bank of the stream in silence for a while. 
Evening was coming on and was growing a little chilly. The 
skies were very clear, an4 the sun, sinking on the one horizon, 
was beginning to bo reflected in saffron, violet, and purple on 
tho verge of the other. When Nathaniel was yet new to the 
place apd fresh from the more misty and loss luminous skies of 
England, the Clintons used to " chaff” him mildly because he 
often mistook the glowing mirage of tho sunset that showed. 
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itself in tlic east for tlic genuine pageant that was burning like 
a superb sacrifice in the west. 

Clinton put his hand gently»upon his companion’s arm, and 
they stopped for a moment. Clinton looked along tho path of 
the river, sunlit between its quK t hills. 

"And are you really goingHback to Europe?” he asked 
gently, turning Nathaniel to look upon the peaceful and lonely 
beauty of the scene, as if in remonstrance against the thought 
of his deserting all that so soou for tho noise and smoko of 
London. , 

" I must go back,” said Nathaniel in a tone of melancholy 
dignity. " My poor mother has—has left mo some money in 
fact, and there are things to look after. I must go back at 
once.” 

“ But only en conf/e, 1 hope ? You will como back to us V 
You can easily arrange things with the paper so as to have your 
place kept open for you. Tiiey’ll do that for mo, I know; and 
If you like I’ll arrange it all.” 

" I—I really don’t know—I ha^ven't thought of it—taken so 
suddenly you see—and all that. I can’t tell. Professor Clinton, 
what may happen to me. I don’t sco what 1 want here or any¬ 
where—or in life at all.” 

" You think so now, and that’s natural enough. But you’ll 
soon live that down. 1 hope wo shan’t lose you. Cramp.” 

" You’ro very kind,” Nat answered gloomily, "but I am well 
aware that I ain’t much—that I am not much of a loss any¬ 
where.” 

" My good fellow, don’t bo loo modest. I assure you that 
you are well liked hero. My wife, and Minnie (and ho gave a 
curious look out of liis blue eyes at Nat), like you ever so much, 
and w'ould boeorry to lose you, and so should I. You seem to 
have taken hold hero, as wo say, remarkably well.” 

Truth to say the Professor and his kind little wife had lately 
begun* to suspect that in Minnie’s quiet bosom there was grow¬ 
ing up a sort of teni-lprncss for tho tall and fair young Englisli- 
nian who somotimes talked so eloquently and poetically. Clinton 
himself even when ho amused himsell with Nat’s little vanities 
and nonsense liked the young man; and liked Nat all the more 
because ho had so served and befriended him. Clinton assumed 
that nothing over would or could como of Nat’s passion for Miss 
Ohalloner; and ho thought little Blinnie, who would always if 
she were allowed the chance look up to Nathaniel as a great 
man, would be a far more suitable partner for him than the 
brilliant young English heiress—oven if there were tho remotest 
possibility of such a partnership as tho latter ever being accom¬ 
plished. So he gave a quick experimental glonco at Nat when 
ho mentioned his wife—and Minnie. 
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“ I have been very happy hero,” Nat said, “ but I suppose a 
man must follow liis destiny.” 

" Hum—^ha—I fancy we ca^ all generally make our destiny 
for ourselves, my boy—barring accidents, at least. Are you 
ambitious of trying your fortuiys in the great city,—in London,— 
again ? Do you think that th'< only stage worth playing to?” 

“ No,” said Nat, with somo4iesitation, “ it isn’t that exactly.” 

“ Well, I once thought no stage in life was worth playing to 
but that of some great city, • I tried it. Cramp—^in New York 
when 1 was much younger: and in London not so long ago. I 
might have settled in Loncron: I bad? strong inducements. Your 
great scientific men are just too kind for anything; and they 
nearly turned my head with their friendliness and their atten¬ 
tions—which I never expected, you know*-aiid th^y told mo if 
I i-’oraained in Loudon I should be a sort of little great man. I 
had madf* one or two hits, you know—stumbled on an odd 
asteroid or two—watching and calculating hero oft nights in the 
observatory yonder, and they made much more of me and my 
doings than I deserved. But I came back here." 

“ I think I’d have stayed,*’ said Nat. 

“ If I had been a younger man perhaps: and yet I don’t 
know. I should always miss those quiet bluffs and the sound 
of that river; and I like our pleasant ]^eaceful ways here. I tell 
you what, Cramp—I have made a moderatesuccess in my own 
way—more than ever I dreamed of when first I came a poor lad 
out West thus far; and 1 have had somo little triumphs—^such 
as I told you. But the sweetest memory I havo is just the 
memory of the evening walks that Jessie and I used to havo 
among the Irdes and along the bank hero before we were married. 
And wo’ll have many evening walks here yet, please Godl And 
she is not a very brilliant woman—my Jessio—she doesn’t know 
quite as much about astronomy as your Mrs. Somerville, and slio 
couldn’t write like your Mrs. Georgo Eliot, but she’s made mo 
so liappy.” • ' 

“ That’s all very well,” said Nat; with a^wan smile; but there 
is no ouo to make mo happy.” 

“ You don’t know, my l3oy—^you don’t know yet. Come, let’s 
get on a bit; I want to show you our new lot.” 

They walked on a little farther, drawing at every "step nearer 
to a spot surcharged with recollections peculiarly painful to poor 
Nat. The ” new lot ” which Professor Clinton wished him to see 
was a piece of ground which Clinton had lately bought, and on 
which ho was going to build a new house. He was very proud 
of the spot ho had chosen, and had often spoken to Nat about it, 
and tdd him that when he first came to Now Padua he had 
fixed upftn that particular spot as the place where he should like 
to have a house if ever ho could afford to buy land and build. 
Now ho was at last about to gratify his ambition. 
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" Our house is all right enough at present/' Clinton explained, 
as they walked along, “ and it suits us quite well; hut it hasn’t 
such a view as this new one wilhhave; and besides, this has been 
a dream of mine so long that I may as well gratify it. You see 
wo haven't any children, and «o we may as well indulge our 
whims, Jessie and I. We shan'jisoll the old house though.” 

“ No? ” said Nat, interrogatively, and trying to seem as if he 
were listening with interest. 

Well, no. Wo fool more like keeping it among us. Very 
likely who’ll give it to Minnie as a,.wedding present when she 
marries. She’ll bo marrying, one of these days. She’s a dear 
good girl, Minnie.” 

Professor Clinton glanced again at Nathaniel; but the young 
man was o^ly becoming more and more dejiressed and embar¬ 
rassed. Clinton said no more on that subject. Suddenly ho 
touched Nat's arm and said— 

Stay, Csamp, my boy. This is the place-” 

* “ Come on! ” Nat said, hurriedly, 

”No, no. This is the place.” 

“ Do you think I don’t know it? Do you think I forgot it ? ” 

“ Well, I didn't think you know it. Anyhow, take a look at 
it and tell mo what you think of it.” 

" I don’t want to look at it—I won't look at it; I’vo seen 
enough of it! ” Nat exclaimed, wildly. Como on—what did we 
come here for ? ” 

Well, this is my new lot, you know, that I’ve been telling 
you about. I’m afraid you were not listening to all my gossip, 
my poor boy.” 

“ Oh,” said Nat, coming to himself and sinking at once from 
excited nervousness into deep depression—" This is your new 
place ? Yes, yes, to be sure. It’s very nice.” 

But he only looked at the spot and its surroundings in a 
furtive, timid, unwilling way, as a murderer in some old story 
might try to look with seeming indifference and ease at the 
hollow in tho wood ^.beneath the mossy earth of which ho has 
buried his victim. For this was tho very spot where ho had 
broken out with his fatal love declaration to Miss Challoner— 
Clinton's new homestead was to rise on the very ground where 
Nat had gfovellod in his shame and agony. Ho u'ondercd how 
Clinton could have forgotten that it was just near this ho helped 
him, Nathaniel, up the steep and clayey bank. But that incident 
was not fastened into Clinton’s mind^as into Nat’s by the spear¬ 
head of a painful memory, and Clinton just now remembered 
nothing about it. 

** Well,” tho Professor said believing that Nathaiyel’s grief 
for his mother was too heavy on him yet to allow him to with¬ 
draw his thoughts for a moment to tho concerns of others— 
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“ we'll come and have a look at this place another day. Anyhow, 
you’ll carry the place in your mind, Cramp, if you do go away; 
and you’ll remember what it loojcs like—and that some of your 
friends are living there.” 

“ Aye,” Nat said, gloomily; remember. I shan’t forget 
this spot.” I 

" And you’ll go back to the 'Old country ?—there's no way of 
inducing you to stay ? ” 

No; Professor Clinton—I must go back.” 

” Tempted by the big stage and the world for an audience, 
eh ? Well, Cramp—still you know the big stage requires a great 
strong actor, my boy! You haven’t got the big buskins of rank 
and wealth to raise you up and add to your size, remember. I 
don’t want to discourage you—far from it; but it,takes great 
lungs to fill that theatre! ” 

“But it isn’t that. Professor Clinton. It isn’t that, I do 
assure you. I haven’t any ambition in mo any more. I may 
ha /o had aspirations once—I don’t say I didn’t liave them. I 
may have thought there was something in me,” and Nat smoto 
his breast energetically; “arid 1 may have hoped to make the 
world hear, not without respect, the name of—my name, you 
know,” ho added, somewhat hastily, for it suddenly struck him 
that “the name of Cramp” would not close a period with dignity. 
“But all such ideas are dead within me now—dead; I am 
crushed! ” 

“ Oh, no; nothing of the kind.” 

“ I am crushed! ” Nat repeated, solemnly. “ I only ask now 
for one thing, and that. Professor Clinton, is death! ” 

Nat was theatric, and so far was a sham in his way of ex¬ 
pressing his emotions. But there cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that sham expression always, denotes sham 
emotion. Nat’s feelings were well nigh those of despair. He 
was scorched by love and hate, by the bitter agonies of mortified 
self-conceit, by grief and shame. Ho was just in the mood'when 
the old stories would have made *a man sell his soul for the 
promise of satisfaction to vanity and veifgeance. If the false 
and bafiled suitors coul^ have presented themselves with their 
perfidious device for taking in the proud beauty now, this Claude 
Meluotto would probably have jumped at it no toatter how 
preposterous. 

Professor Clinton might have chaffed Nat openly about his 
tragedy airs at another time, and he might have smiled even now, 
but for the young man's miserable expression, haggard cheeks, 
and twitching lips. “This is not merely the grief for a mother,” 
he thought. " I suppose the poor young fellow really is in love 
with that handsome English girl. What a hopeless look-out I ” 

“ Well, Cramp,” he said quietly, “ if you only want Death, I 
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guess you might as well wait licro and spare yourself the trouble 
of going to Eurojx). He'll come and find you here, you may bo 
sure, if you only wait long enough. Seriously, my boy, I doubt 
whether you will do any good in any way, Cramp—in any way,” 
ho repeated, with emphasis, going to Europe. I know 
something of England, and whaV the difibreiiccs are of money 
and position there; and take the Udvice of a friend. Cramp, and 
think no more of Aat —^you know what I mean.” 

‘‘Professor Clinton,” Nathaniel said, solemnly, “If you .think 
I'm going to thrust myself on people that don’t want mo, you 
are mistaken. If you think I don’t‘unow w'hat Briiish purse- 
]iride is, and what the barriers of class—of money, that is—are 
in a country like mine, you are mistaken! But a sacred duty 
calls me to cross tho,ocean, and perhaps a Fate! You may 
cliance to hea^i* sometliing of me. I don’t know. But lliiuk well 
of me, if you can. Think tho best of mo you can.” 

Despite all the grandiose inflation of Nat's language (a stylo 
to which Clinton had indeed groAvu somewhat acciisfoined of 
late) there was a certain oarucsiiicss, a sort of desperation, in his 
manner, which impressed the Professor and made him think of 
it long after. They walked liomo presently, and almost in 
silence. It had grown quite dark by tlio time tJicy rcacUcil Now 
Padua. Nat hurriedly doeliiicd an invitation to stop in and see 
Clinton’s “folios,” and went to tho Erankliii House aloue. 

The next eveniug, when Clinton and his wile and sister-in-law 
were sitting down to their modest supper (the final meal of tho 
day was called supper there, and took i)laco at least three hours 
earlier than an ordinary London dinner), a letter was brought to 
liim from tho Franklin House, accompanied by a parcel. 

“ This is from Cramp,” hq said to his wife, and both glanced 
ominously at Minnie. , 

Tho letter told in a few confused lines, written evidently 
under the influence of some excitement, that tho writer would, 
“before,this reaches you,” have left New Padua. It thanked 
Clinton for all his kindness, and declared that ho was Naihaiiiol 
Cramp's best and only friend. It conveyed the writer’s kind and 
grateful regards to Mrs. Clinton and to Minnie, and finally begged 
that Clinton would accept the copy of tho Girondists, by Lamar¬ 
tine (Bohn's vranslation), sent herewith, that Mrs. Clinton would 
accept the photographic album, and Minnie tho copy of Miss 
Jean Ingelow's poems, also sent in memory of their devoted 
friend Nathaniel Cramp. 

There were soft tears in the eyes oi both tho kindly young 
■women. It was like Nat Cramp's luck, or, as ho would have 
preferred to call it, his Destiny. A sweet and pretty girl might 
nave loved him and looked up to him always, and h6 never 
knew it. 
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“Poor follov/!” Clinton said, “ho has taken his mother’s 
death greatly to heart.” 

After his supper Professor Clinton went to the Franklin 
House to find out something ahftiit Nathaniel. Ho could only 
learn, in addition to what ho knew already, that Nathaniel had 
g»»ne eastward on “thecars,” and Jiadhad his baggage “checked” 
for Now York. He had not said anything about the probable 
time of his return. The ])coplG at the Franklin House assumed 
tliat ho was only going to bo absgnt for a few days. 

So Professor Clinton went home and told his womankind. 

“He’ll come back soon,*I dare %ay,” ho added, cheerily, 
although somehow he did not expect to see Nat return. 

Tlio misgivings were pro])hotic. When the train plunged 
into the deep cutting just outside the toxyi, and Nat instinc¬ 
tively ran to tho end of the carriage to get a glimpse*at parting 
of tho uiiivcr.sity buildings on tho bluff above the river, he saw 
New Padua for the last time. 


CHAPTEP XXm 

“why weep ye by the tide, ladyb?** 

'Wild and whimsical were tho purposes which filled Nat Cramp’s 
mind as ho journeyed back to Now York—his career all over, ho 
s.iid to himself; tho star of his fate declined. It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether to youthful self-conccit there is any pleasure of 
BfuSG or soul more exquisite than that of desjiair. 

“Is it oven so?”—says Komco—“then I def:^ ye, stars!” 
Nat Cramp felt all the way as one who could defy tho stars. 
'J'ho petty annoyances, discontents, disappointments of life 
troubled him no more. He was released from all responsibilities, 
lie hugged to his breast with all the satisfaction of mortified 
sclf-conceit seeking redress tho thought of aff early death and of 
the sensation it must cause •and the tragic dignity it must shed 
over him. “ They won’t laugh at that,” he said to himself. 

But death will not come by mere asking; and Nathaniel was 
not quite clear as yet liow it was to come to him. lie had always 
been fascinated by the manner in which the hapless hero of 
Victor Hugo’s “ Travaillcurs de la Mcr” contrives to finish his 
career—standing on a rock which tho rising tide must cover, so 
that just as the ship bearing his beloved away, the wife of 
another, sinks below tho horizon, the water—^the same water 
which beais her—closes over him. If ho could do that 1 If he 
could stand upon some rock near Dnrowoods—far from help and 
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yet within her sight—and thus bo submerged! But it would bo 
hard to bring about all the conjunotioii of favouring circum- 
Btanccs which alone could render possible so effective a cata¬ 
strophe. Nat felt even some painful misgivings that ho might not 
at such a moment have contiij)! enough over his nerves and 
instincts to enable him to cling to his rock and not to make 
unseemly struggles for dear life—that dear life that he detested. 
He had therefore at present some vague idea of finding out the 
steamer in which the Challonc];s were to sail from New York, 
taking a passage on board it, suddenly when in -mid-ocean pre¬ 
senting himself before Masie, once Aioro declaring his love, and 
then plunging into the sea hcneatli her eyes. Something, ho felt 
assured, must happen, or he brought about. The career must 
close dramatically; the curtain must fall at the right time. Thus 
alone could ridicule bo changed inlo respect and failure bo 
converted by the glamour of tragedy into something as fasci¬ 
nating as success. 

, His poor mother had, as ho told Professor Clinton, left him 
some money. He had put it rather vaguely and grandly to 
Clinton as if it were a sort of pivipcrty. It was really a good 
deal to Nat—two hundred and fifty pounds in money, and tho 
little house in which she had been living. A day or two heforo 
her death she had sent him Jin order on a New York house for 
fifty pounds. She had only then learned that he was in New 
Padua, and she feared ho was not doing well, and she therefore 
sent him tliat money and begged that he would come hack, as she 
feared she was growing weak and ill. The same steamer brought 
him the news of her death and of the fact that she had left him 
what little she had managed to save and scrape together. Long 
before ho reached Englapd the grave, ho knew, must have 
covered her. , He had been attached to her in his way, and ho 
thought now with many a pang that lately ho had been ashamed 
of her. Now somehow he laid the blame of her death on the 
same \dighting influences of adverse fortune and caste and class 
and Destiny, and all tho rest of the cruel agencies which had 
marred his own caredr. lie had now no consolation left on earth 
but the despair which was only self-cenceit driven to bay. 

Mingling up with all his misery was a curious sense of satis¬ 
faction in having for tho first time in his life money which ho 
could freely spend. Tho fifty pounds which had been sent by his 
mother would pay for a first-class passage to Europe in one of 
the Canard steamers in which he assumed that the Challoners 
would travel, and would keep him ifi New York at somo first- 
class hotel until tho time of his departure. Then when ho got 
to England—if he did ever reach England—ho sWld find money 
there—” quite enough to last my time ” ho grimly and compla¬ 
cently thought. He had somo idea of having a marble monu- 
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ment erected out of his mother*s sayings oyer his mother's grave, 
with the inscription, “By her unworthy but penitent son, 
Nathaniel Cramp.” But for alj that there was yet time enough. 
Meanwhile he could do as he pleased with what money he had; 
and he would at least bo a gAitlcman, in whatever despair, for 

remainder of his time. ' 

How much of this was nonsense and idle self-delusion, and 
how much was the set, unconquerable purpose of despair which 
makes dignified even frivolity itself when it comes to that with 
frivolity, the course of th^ story does not allow us to know for 
certain. It is true that no emotioiP by which men's hearts are 
swollen—not love, not patriotism, not thirst of money, not crav¬ 
ing for revenge—has ever inspired more desperate and dogged 
deeds than mortified self-conceit. It may bo that Nat would 
have held firmly to some suicidal purpose none the less because 
he felt a pride in ordering a hack when he reached New York 
and driving at once to the Fifth Avenue Ilotel, and in dressing 
rather carefully when he got there, and then in descending 
stand with air of lordly Briton among the group who lounged in 
the hall and at the entrance. * 

Ho stood there for some time and looked vacantly enough 
over the bustling and varied scene—a scene which now, when 
evening had refined whatever of the commonplace and the 
colourless was in it, showed singularly bright and picturesque. 
'I hrough the broad stretches of Madison Square the many lamps 
glittered like fireflies among the dark trees. At one side, as he 
stood at the entrance of the hotel, extended the monotonous 
stately length of Fifth Avenue, its solemn gentility scarcely 
disturl>ed by even the passing of a street omnibus, its rows of 
brown stone houses making a line of contrast with the anima¬ 
tion, rattle, and flashing lights of Broadway (which hero suddenly 
slants across it) and of Madison Square, not unlike that which a 
dark and silent canal might make between populous quays and 
glittering windows. An unceasing rattling, bell-ringing,Stamp¬ 
ing procession of heavy street cars, ahd of lime staggering, restless 
omnibuses or “ stages,” was in motion before the doors of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel; pai^cngers were always jumping off and 
jumping on the cars; the whole population of New Yprk seemed 
to stream up and down that one great channel of Broadway. 
The hall and entrance and the steps of the hotel were alive with 
New York loungers; with solemn, sallow Southerners, always 
seeming to be oppressed somehow with a sense of offended 
dignity; with dark-skinned Cuban swells, tremendous for shirt- 
fronts, and diamond studs; with Irish porters and negro barbers, 
and “ hetoa ” of all kinds. Noise, clatter, light, bustle, were 
everywhere. No street-scene in London gives the same idea of 
restless and exuberant vitality. It impressed Nat Cramp rather 
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sadly. He tlionght of the time when ho first looked on Broadway 
and believed ho had como there to conquer fortune and fame. 
He could not ciiduro the crowd ard tho noise and the glare. He 
knew New York w'oll enough to know what a city of sudden 
contrasts it is. Ho walked doWh through the solemn silent 
dignity of Fifth Avenue, tljcn dining grandly inside its brown- 
stone fronts, until it declined mournfully into the vast, gaunt, 
and desolate expanse of Washington Square; and there he sat 
on a bench under a dismal tree and looked at the stars burning 
in fullest lustre from tho deep purple, of the evening sky, and he 
was as lonely to all intent as if he hod been in some midnight 
mountain pass. Nat never knew how long he remained in that 
drear inclosuro; but when lie returned to his hotel the doors 
were all closcxl and he had to ring for admittance. 

Next day ho was astir early, and set himself to work to find 
out something of the Challoncrs. This was an easy business in 
a city like No^ York, where everybody’s movements are in the 
papers, and where tho registers in the hotel-offices are open to 
all eyes at any moment. Ho found,, that they were in the city, 
that they were to remain there or in the neighbourhood for a 
few dajs more, and that that very evening they ivero to leave 
the city for the purpose of paying a visit to a distinguished 
scholar and author who had a homo in one of the islands. He 
also learned tho name of tho steamer by which the Challonors 
were to return to Europe, and ho hastened to the office and 
endeavoured to secure a passage on board her. His attempt 
was hopeless. Every berth liad been taken long since. That 
mad whim, at least, was not to be gratified. 

Then another whim seized him. lie would accompany tho 
Challoncrs unseen on their \isit to their friend in the island, and 
he would look'on her again. This whim, at least, was easily 
gratified. Ho had simply to ask at any of the ferries (it may bo 
well fo^ tho instruction of English readers to remark that New 
York is girt with water aliqost as completely as Vonico itself, 
and is therefore ringed with ferries—^walk straight on in any 
direction and you come to a ferry-gaj;.o and a steamer just on 
tho point of starting), and it was easy to learn what steamer 
wont to the island, and to that part of it whero the Challoners 
were to bo entertained. It was one of tho longer trips, and tho 
steamer only went a few times in the day. Nat spent ttio rest of 
that day watching the departure of the boats. 

Evening was coming. It was still th e Indian summer. Except 
that the air grow chilly after sunset, there was scarcely yet a 
hint that such a season as winter could be expected. Soon over 
tho New Jersey shores the sun would begin to go dowp. Even 
the rough, prosaic, unadorned, grimly-unpioturesque piers and 
wharves around the river-front of Now York were glorified into 
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fsomcthing poetic and beautiful by the magic of that atmosphere 
and those skies. Even Natty, as the soft sunlight fell upon him, 
began almost to think that life ought to bo worth something. 
Evening is coming, and there is the last steamer, and people arc 
alrcaciy going on board. Shoifld he go and risk being disap- 
Ijointed? Perhaps it was all a mistake; and she is not coming ? 
The sun will soon begin to sink, but long before he sinks that 
steamer will have pushed out into the broad Sound. Ah!—and 
see, there is fair Inez to dazzlcf when the sun goes down! 

For at tliat moment a*carriage ^rove up to the ferry-gate, 
and Sir John Challoncr got out, calm, portly, and dignified. 
Then a tall gentleman witli a long grey beard and a snowy head 
gave his liand to Mario Challoncr as she propped lightly down. 
There was the chatelaine of Durewoods again—thbre on those 
rugged, dusty paving-stones, amid those bustling, hustling 
<3ro^^•ds, amid baggage and carts and porters and hackmen and 
negroes! Kow beautiful she looked in her hat and feather, and 
with that all nuconscious expression of pride in her eyes and on 
lier lips which poor Nat but too well know was ready to give 
place at a word to the bright, fresh look of kindly sweetness. 
tSho took the arm of tho grey-haired man, and they hurried on 
board. Tho skirt of Mario’s dress almost touched Nat as she 
passed him in tho crowd, for ho had not a moment’s time to 
N.ithdraw frojn tho spot where ho had been standing and hide 
jijmself. But ho had not been seen—she would never have 
expected to see liim there. Nat paid his faro and went on 
board; and stationed liimsclf for the present behind a hugo 
])ilG of baggage, where he could easily see without much chance 
of being seen by those whom he was watching. 

The steamer soon left the ill-paved, dusty, nois j wharves, and 
struck out straight for tho sunset. Then she turned her side to 
ihe sun and glided swiftly along among small islands and large, 
by shores which lay low and soft under young trees from* amid 
which every now and then a spiro looked up, past great ocean 
steamers and vessels lying at anchor, and tiny tug-boats puffing 
with supernatural impatiopco and hurry. Nat saw from his 
retreat that Marie Challoncr was walking up and down tho deck 
leaning on tho arm of her stately grey-haired host. jSometimes 
tliey passed quite near him—close to him, even—and ho could 
liear tbem speak. Once he heard the grey-baired gentleman ask 
Miss Challoner if she had ever read Cooper’s “ Water Witch,” 
and when she answered that she had read it long ago, and used 
to be very fond of it, he stopped in their promenade and pointed 
to one of the islands and told her that there was the spot where 
the Water was supposed to bo lying when the story opened. 
Nat looked out from his lurking-place that he might see the 
island and the whole scene for himself. For one moment he 
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almost forgot his love, his shame, his wretched failure, in tlio 
memories that came back upon him. Oh, the days when ho read 
the “ Water Witch,” and delightojl in it, and longed for a world 
of adventure like that world of story! Oh for tlie happy boyish 
days when illusion could still *sccm to bo the soft-crec]9ing 
shadow of the reality coming on, and the romantic dream might 
be interpreted as the faint saffron light heralding the early 
dawn! 

An Irishman, a labourer, appalently, of some kind, but well- 
dressed and independent-looking, wasvjstanding near Nat talking 
to a companion. Doubtless'they were going over some recollec¬ 
tions of old days at homo, for the first man, looking out across 
the purpling waters, said, in a low tone and in words common in 
his country, 'and thrilling with all the half-poetic, half-devo¬ 
tional fervour of the Celt— 

“ Well, God be with the old times I ” 

■ ^ Nat only faintly caught the meaning, perhaps, but his soul 
sadly echoed what it did receive. Oh, God bo with those old 
times when ho was yet only reading romances, and his poor 
mother lived 1 

The sun was gone, and there was no twilight, and a faint moon 
arose. The skies were wan and chilly. Most of the passengers 
had entered the great saloon, which, with its sides all window, 
covered a large part of the deck, and within whiclj lights were 
burning and stoves were glowing. Nat could see that Sir John 
Challoncr was there reading letters and newspapers. But l^Iario 
and her companion remained on deck and walked up and down, 
and looked on the skies, and the shores, and the water, and 
talked. It was so dark now that Nat could emerge from his 
hiding-place and, with hi^ hat over his forehead, look boldly 
around him, having little fear of being observed. It was strange 
to be so near her! Never before had he such a timo to feed his 
senses .in gazing on her and thinking of her. Whenever she 
turned he saw her face looking pale in the faintly rising moon¬ 
light. Sometimes h(r could not see the outlines of her stately 
figure, but only the pale face and t^e dark hair against the 
deepening shade of the evening. A beautiful face it seemed to 
poor Nat, and melancholy, divinely melancholy, ho thought. Ho 
could hardly feel angry with her any more, although he had 
abased himself through her and she had been so cruelly kind to 
him, and his life had been so ruined and made hateful because 
of her. He felt a kind of ignoble satisfaction as she looked so 
pale and melancholy, for ho sprang to the conclusion that she 
did not care about the man she was going to marry—and then 
suddenly another conviction pierced him like the pui\cturo of a 
dart, and he had almost screamed out with rage at the thought. 
It remained with him and tormented him, and he began to hate 
her again. 
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“ That’s why sho’s so pale—that's why she’s unhappy! ” ho 
repeated to himself. “ She’s got to marry somebody else, and 
she’s in love with that fellow from Japan! ” 

The steamer now drew near to a long, low, softly-outlined 
shore covered with young treA almost to the edge of the water, 
and sparkling here and there with the lights in homesteads and 
little villages. Close by the shore the steamer held her way, 
and Nat could hear from the woods the shrill double-throb of the 
katy-did, which seemed to Ifim to have ,a doleful and boding 
sound, congenial with th%darkling Jiour and his own condition. 
The shore was indented by many little bays and creeks, and 
sometimes the steamer ran into one of these and landed some 
passengers. Each time Nat shivered with excitement, he knew 
not why, believing that they had come to ^he end of their voyage. 
What he proposed to do when they did come to an end of it he 
had not yet asked himself. 

At length the steamer splashed into a bay or inlet, running 
appvirently rather far inland. The moon had now risen in 
stronger light, and Nat could see that they were narrowed in by 
shores on both sides, so that for a time there was nothing but 
trees and water and sky; the white gleam of the moon above, 
and the yellow glow from the saloon windows below. 

Marie Challoner and her companion stood close to him now. 

** Wo are near the end of our voyage,” her companion said. 

“ I don’t know whether I ought to be glad or sorry,” she 
answered. ”It has been such a delicious little voyage among 
those islands, but this place is most beautiful of all. 1 love this 
place.” 

” 1 am so glad you like it,” her companion said, smiling at 
her entliusiasm^—“ for this is my hoMe.” 

" Is it wrong of me,” Nat heard outspoken Lady Disdain 
answer, “ if I say that I love it already because it is so like my 
home ? ’* 

And now a pier was seen, a rude, son^ewhat rickety wooden 
pier, with twinkling lights, and sound of bustling men and stamp¬ 
ing horses. Sir John Challoner came out from the saloon, and 
Nat drew back again to escape observation. The boat panted, 
puffed, stopped, ^cked, went on again, and finally settled at the 
pier, and planks were run out. Two negro servants leaped on 
board and bustled up to Miss Ghalloner’s companion, and took 
some orders fcom him. Then he and she and Sir John went 
ashore. Nat followed them with a little crowd of other pas¬ 
sengers. He saw them get into a carriage with flashing lights 
and drive away. 

Nattj^^’s first impulse was to run after the carriage. ^ He 
thought of himself, however, before he had ventured on this ridicu¬ 
lous proceeding, and was content to walk leisurely in the direc- 
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tion it had taken. There was only one road that ho could sco, 
and therefore there could be no goinp; wrong. When ho had 
mounted the road, which ascend^:! gently, far enough to be clear 
of the little crowd around the pier, ho came to a stand for a 
moment and endcayoured to get his thoughts into order. What 
did he mean to do—what did ho want to do ? 

All his ideas resolrcd themselves into a vague purpose to sec 
her again. Tic strode on without thinking any more about tho 
matter—doggedly, and with his "head down. Ho crushed the 
fallen leaves under his feet, and looked neither to right nor to 
left. The sound of feet coming towards him soon caused him to 
look up, and he saw in the moonlight a little boy and girl trotting 
hand in hand down tho hilly road. Ho asked them whero the 
host of tho Challonors lived. Everybody in that region knew 
him by name, and tho children both in one breath told Nat to go 
** right on,*’ and that he would see the gate in a few minutes. 
Nat went riglit on and came to the gate, opened it, and went in. 

He followed tho path of an avenue, dark between young trees. 
Ho heard no sound but that of the Jeaty-dids and the murmur of 
the woods. The moonlight hardly made its way to the path ho 
trod. Ho was ready, if ho heard a step anywhere, to plunge into 
the plantation at either side, but no footfall sounded except his 
own. Suddenly tho path ended, and a scene opened before Nat 
the beauty of which even at that moment ho could not fail 
to see. 

A broad expanse of lawn, valley, and water lay before him. 
An amphitheatre opened among the trees; its sides mado of 
grassy lawn, its basin filled with a beautiful lakelet fed by a 
stream that descended under a pretty bridge from amid tho trees 
on the side opposite to where Nat w'as now standing. On tho 
lawn stood a long, low, wooden house with windows all round, 
and a great verandah or “ stoop ” on which were seats, and which 
was reached by a broad flight of steps. Tho houso and tho 
verandah were almost embowered in plants and shrubs and fruit 
trees. Grapo-clusters hung in huge masses along ite sides. 
Tho tulip tree and the hemlock, and. the enormous willow—so 
unlike, in dimensions, tho willow which Nat associated in memory 
chiefly wiWi burial grounds at home—were planted hero and 
there near the house. The lake glittered, pure and cold in the 
now chilly moonlight. The yellow lights streaming from tho 
windows of the house filled Nat with a wild yearning for shelter 
and friends and welcome, and a bitter sense of his own desola¬ 
tion. The whole scene mado up fitly the home of a poet—even 
Nat was conscious of a sense of its beauty borne in upon him 
with a rush of thought that the world was full of such homes 
and scenes, and of happiness, and success, and brilliancy—and 
love; and that he was out in the cold from everything. 
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Ho wandered round and round the house, and even ventured 
to peer in through a window hero and there, hut the blinds in¬ 
side were all drawn down, and he could see nothing. He could 
hear many voices, however, aild animated talk, and after a while 
ho heard music. Then some pf the windows on the verandah, 
\vhich opened level to its floor, were raised, and people came out 
on the verandah and the steps. Nat hid himself behind a little 
clump of trees in the shadow. 

Mario Challoner came oi^t with her host and stood on the 
steps. She had a white " cloud ” round her head and shoulders. 
Nat could hoar her voice,though h« did not catch the words she 
spoke, and she seemed to bo animated with a sort of reckless 
good spirits. She brought her host down to the verge of the 
little lake, and several of the company fojlow^ed them there; and 
she insisted, apparently, on getting into the boat. *Nat could see 
that Sir John Challoner and tlicir Jiost appeared to remonstrate 
with lier good-humouredly, but that she would njt bo persuaded 
out of her enterprise, and so she got into the boat, and anotlwr 
girl with her—a slight, fragile American, looking like the ghost 
of a girl beside the full, noble figure of Lady Disdain. Lady 
Disdain took the oars and practised the craft she had learned of 
old Merlin in Durowoods w'atcrs when she was a little girl, and 
with a few light, strong strokes, sent the boat shooting across the 
little lake and under the bridge and up to where the water grew 
narrow in its basin, and where the feeding stream poured in. So 
the boat disappeared out of the moonlight, and was lost among 
trees and shadows, but when it had gone Nat could hear that 
Mario was singing in her full, deep contralto voice. How happy 
she is—how happy they are all! poor Nat thought, and he almost 
liated her for being happy, because ^ho had scorned liim. 

Again ho hoard the plash of the oars, and hp saw several of 
the company run round the edge of the lake and station them¬ 
selves on the bridge to see the English girl shoot her boat be¬ 
neath. Nat emerged boldly and stood upon the lawn^ There 
were several stray spectators lounging about, and there were 
gardeners and “ helps,” and Nat had no fbar of being noticed by 
any one except Sir John Challoner, whom he would take good 
care to avoid, and Nat had eye^ like a lynx. Straight under the 
bridge and into the moonlight shot the boat, swift and black, 
across the water. Marie as the rower had her back turned to 
Nat. Her “cloud” had fallen round her shoulders, and her 
thick hair was seen. Then as the boat darted in towards the 
bank the rower suddenly tested upon her oars, and turned quickly 
round to see whither she was impelling herself, and Nat saw her 
face full in the moonlight, with the palo forehead and the care¬ 
less hair coming low on it, and the sparkling eyes and the lips 
firmly set with the eagerness of her exercise and her rosponsi- 
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bility as a rower. Then the boat touched the shore, and before 
any one could come to her help Marie bad leaped out and taken 
her fragile companion under the arms and landed her lightly on 
the bank. ^ 

Nat drew back to the sheltei of his clump of trees, and he 
heard laughing and talking and moving feet, and in a few 
moments the lawn and the verandah were lonely and silent 
again. 

Ho hung about the house, abo^ut the plantation, and on the 
lawn for hours. Ho heard music now and then, and some men 
occasionally came on the verandah an*!l smoked and talked. Nat 
saw Sir John Ghalloncr among the rest. Then all these disap¬ 
peared, and the sounds from within the house grew less and less, 
and at last tlje lights in the room where the company had been 
were put out, and Nat saw negro helps bustling about here and 
there, and he crouched on the ground among the trees to escape 
discovery. All was quiet at length. Lights twinkled in rooms 
on the verandah level and above, which Nat assumed to be bed¬ 
rooms. Ho felt very miserable, and wished now that ho had not 
come on this idle expedition. What was the good of seeing her 
for a few moments ? Where was ho to go now ? Suppose he 
should bo found lurking like a robber, near the house, and treated 
as a robber, or turned from the grounds with ridicule and dis¬ 
grace ? 

At that moment a window on the verandah opened and Marie 
Challoner herself came out and stood in the moonlight. She 
loaned on the railing and looked over the scene. Hear Lady 
Disdain was not inclined to sleep. She had forced herself into 
spirits ^11 the evening, and now the reaction had come. Perhaps 
it was merely the physical reaction which affected her. Perhaps 
it was the rcsemblanco which she fancied that she saw between 
the whole place and that Durewoods home from which and from 
all its sweet associations she now began to regard herself as 
parted.. She was very melancholy—depressed almost beyond 
endurance, and she had panted to 1^ alone for a moment, and in 
the open air—the cold,* clear night air. 

Nat Cramp was quite near to her—so near that if he emerged 
for one moment from behind his trees into the moonlight of the 
lawn she m^ght have seen him—^perhaps must have seen him. 
He was so near that he could hear every rustle of her dress as 
she moved, so near that he held his breath lest she should hear 
him breathe and take alarm. Sometimes an insane desire seized 
him to come boldly forward and speak to her, and then he thought 
of her anger, her scorn, the certain exposure and ridicule. More 
than once he thought of going down into the little lake and lying 
there; and it fascinated him to picture the sensation whicn would 
bo created when next morning liis body should be found, and she 
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at least must then know that his feelings were deep, and that ho 
hated life, and knew how to die. 

She bent her head down upon the railing of the verandah, 
and he suddenly knew that shcihad burst into tears. He heard 
her sobbing. He gave a cry of rage and despair which startled 
her very quickly from her hysterical mood, and made her stand 
up ashamed, affrighted, with wonder and excitement. But he 
heeded nothing. He had lost even all sense of dread at the pos¬ 
sibility of discovery. Ho ran^throngh the plantation, crushing 
among the trees in his blind wild flight. He reached the avenue 
and tore furiously along iMintil he actually ran against the gate. 
Ho scrambled over somehow, and gained the open road, and 
threw himself down there, panting, exhausted, indifferent for 
the moment whether he were pursued or not, discovered or not. 

But he was not pursued. Nobody thought of^him. When 
Marie*s first alarm was over, and she could see nothing, and only 
heard a crash among the trees, she thought it mjist have been 
some dog or other animal loose in the plantation. She retreated 
very quickly to her room, however, and waited for a while with 
lieating heart; but as she heard no further sound outside the 
house, and heard within the house the subdued, reassuring tread 
and voices of servants, sho thought little more of the occurrence 
which had startled her. So when he had lain long on the road 
outside the gate poor Nat got up and slowly dragged himself to 
iUe steamer pier. He would hang about anywhere until the 
morning, he thought, and then go back to New York by the first 
steamer, and return to England to see his mother's grave. Even 
his deatii now, he believed, would hardly interest Miss Glialloner, 
for he told himself with agony that she was sobbing because of 
that fellow from Japan." 
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CHAPTETi XXVIIT. 

IN THE SAME BOAT. 

Two or three weeks after the timp of the last chapter, Christmas 
Pembroke was in London one streaming night of rain and wind. 
He had been leading a strange soft of life lately. He had 
severed himself from all association with acquaintances, and 
passed a moody, lonely, semi-savage existence. He had not for 
some time eyen written to Dionc Lyle, and for aught she knew 
he might have been on his way to Japan. He had deliberately 
abstained from writing to her because ho feared that she would 
try to prevail on him to leave England before the Challoners 
should return, and ho had not the courage to confess to her the 
hope and the purpose which kept him in London and upheld 
him in life. He felt himself for thto present a sort of enemy to 
the human race, so bitter had he grown in his exaggerated sense 
of the treachery of Sir John Challoncr. 

This particular night he turned into a colonial club, of which 
he was a member, to see something about the mail steamer next 
expected from New York. As he was passing out again through 
the hall he suddenly ran against Mr. Ronald Vidal. Of all men 
he, Christmas, would have avoided him. They ought to be 
enemies, Christmas thought; it would bo a relief to him if they 
were; •and yet they were not. 

On the contrary, Mr. Vidal was more friendly than usual, for 
instead of passing on with the genial “ How do ? ” and graceful 
nod which constitute our warm-hearted English way of acknow¬ 
ledging an acquaintance, ho came to a stand, and had evidently 
sometking to say to Christmas. It ought perhaps to have been 
a mortal defiance in order to fall in with Christmas’s mood; but 
it was not. 

" Seen the Challoners yet 1 They Vo come, don’t you know ? ” 
Vidal added, observing that Christmas looked as if he did not 
quite understand. 

“ Have they come ? I didn’t know—you didn’t expect them 
this week I thought.” 

" No; Challoner had to cut things a little shorter than he 
intended. They came by Havre.” 

** Oh I Are they in London ? ” 

"No; they have gone to Durewoods—only passed through 
town. Challoner will be here to-morrow or next day. Miss 
OhaUoncr won’t come to town—just for the present.” 
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Christmas thought he knew what that meant, and his heart 
beat iicreely. 

** I hear you are going back to Japan—is that so ? ” Vidal 
askod. 1 

Ves; I am going back.” " 

• “You don’t like us here—can’t stand our winter fogs, I 
suppose ? Well, such beastly weather as this would make one 
glad to get out of England anywhere. AVe shall see you before 
you go, I hope ? ” Mr. Vidal •added with a faint consciousness 
now growing up within hiiji that Christmas being considered as 
a stranger in London he really oughlf to have been more attentive 
to him and to have had him to dinner at his club or Greenwich 
or somewhere. 

(Christmas said something civil in reply, and th^y went their 
ways. Short as their conversation was, it was about the longest 
they had ever carried on togetlier. Tlicy had never seemed to 
approach each other in the least. From the fust our young 
hero had felt a dislike to Vidal, not unnaturally, althougli 
perhaps very unreasonably. ^ lie disliked him first because ho 
was a young man of position whom Sir John Challoner would 
evidently like to have as a husband for his daughter; and moro 
lately because Vidal was apparently destined to hold that place. 
On this substantial basis of antipathy it was easy to construct 
1 lany little separate objections and dislikes, and Christmas 
tound great fault with a man who cared about lace and old china. 
Mr. Vidal had not the slightest ill-feeling to Christmas, about 
whom indeed ho hardly over thought at all. Like most persons 
who are quick in observing externals and noticing little weak¬ 
nesses, Vidal liad scarcely any perception of character or faculty 
of arriving at the real feelings of •others, and he had novel* 
supposed that his ai)proaching marriage with Mario Challoner 
could concern Pembroke in any way. 

Christmas felt his heart beating so quickly as to bo painful 
and almost unbearable when ho left Vidal. They had come then, 
and she was in Durowoods again, and evidently she was soon to 
be married—^and meantime what was ho to do? How hopeless, 
how insane now seemed that purpose which had kept him alive 
while yet the ocean was between them and the purpj^so was only 
a vision! What a romantic madman ho must prove himself to 
be! People would pity him, or laugh at him. She would blame 
him perhaps, and ho should have to leave England with her 
words of blame and the i^owledgo tliat ho had offended her for 
his farewell! 

No matter. Blame or contempt, anger or laughter might fall 
on him-y-what did it matter to him now ? After all, what he 
was going to do was very simple. It was only to ask a girl who had 
always l^en kind and friendly beyond measure to let him see 
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her for a few moments and say good-bye to her in person before 
lie left England for ever, and then while they were together just 
to tell her in plain simple words that ho was not in love with any 
other girl, that ho had never drc/.mcd of marrying any othen girl. 
And oven if he should be carried a little further and should say 
ho had loved and did still only love her—^what harm would tl^at 
■do to her ? What kindly-hearted woman would think the W'orse 
-of him for that? He would leave her in a moment, and she 
would be troubled with him np more. Why should she bo 
angry with him for his tribute of a hopeless love that asked not 
even a word of kinduess inn.’cturn ? 

Christmas hurried to his lodgings, and packed up a few 
things and wrote a few letters and put his affairs, such as they 
were, as mu(^h as possible in order. For ho was determined that 
his leaving London—wdien he had seen her for the last time— 
should be rapid as a llight. Ho w'ould go* to Durewoods to¬ 
morrow by the earliest train, he would endeavour to see her at 
ence, and that interview over he would hasten to Miss Lyle’s, 
say a few words of good-bye, then back to London, and fly thence 
across the Continent to take passage for the East in the first 
steamer that would receive him on board. Diono Ijyle knew 
nothing of his rush to Durewoods or its purpose. When it was 
over she might guess it if she would, but there would bo little 
time for guessing anything then. 

He smoked many cigars and walked up and down his room 
and thought a great deal and burst out every now and then into 
wild fragments of song and felt very much as a man might do on 
the eve of a battle or a duel. He did not go to sleep until very 
late and ho had to be up early. lie anticipated his hour of 
rising several times, fearing.he had overslept lumself, and sprang 
-out of bed and. turned his gas full on and looked at his watch 
only to find that there were houi’s yet, between him and the time 
for starting. 

At clast ho got up and found that it was six o’clock. His 
drain was to leave at half-pastf seven. The station was but a few 
minutes’ walk from his chambers. Ho tried to look out of his 
windows, but there was a driving rdin plashing against the 
panes, and a fierce wind was shaking the trees and rattling the 
window-fraines, and there was outside a denser than midnight 
darkness. It suited his mood of mind, this furious winter 
weather, this wind and this fog; he was grimly glad it was not 
summer or even a bright winter’s day, He wondered to himself 
how the hollow among the trees at Durewoods where he and she 
tiad stood alone that first day—^would look on such a day as this. 
He determined that after he had seen her for the last time he 
would go and stand there—and so bear with him into iiis exilo 
41 memory of the place not gladdened by summer and soft bluo 
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Bkios, and her sweet companionship, hut lonely, wintry, scourged 
with rain and tossed with cruel wind. 

“ It’s a pity I can’t see her there to-day for the last lime,” he 
said half aloud in liis excitemenl and bitterly. “ That would bo 
something like what they call tab irony of fate indeed! ” 

Then to bo prepared for everything and make sure that no 
time should bo lost, he sat down and wrote a few lines to Miss 
Clialloner, saying ho particularly wished to speak to her before 
ho left England, and asking if Jiio might see her. He made hia 
request as wraplo and friendly as possible, avoiding all appear¬ 
ance of high-tragedy airs. ^ He put«tho note .ipto an envelope, 
and wrote on the envelope her name and address. Then he tore 
off that envelope and burned it at the gas; and he wrote on 
.iiiothor only tho words “ Miss Challoncr,” without any address. 
i’’or ho thought that in the remote possibility of Bis losing the 
letter on tho way—tho most unlikely, surely, of all imaginable 
contingencies—or of tho train breaking down, or apything wliat- 
cvoi happening to prevent him from presenting the letter at tb^ 
Durewoods Hall himself, would be much better that it should 
not be found and sent on by nny other person. Then he put the 
letter into the breast pocket of his overcoat, and opened his door 
and went out. 

Such a moming for a trip to the sea-shore! The streets wore 
•"osertetl, although it was past seven; tho wind blew the rain in 
hlicets along them; the jets of gas in the lamps winked and blinked 
every now and then as if they shrank and cowered before the 
gusts. The great railway station looked utterly forlorn; it 
seemed hardly possible to believe that there could be any evidence 
of such life and activity as the starting of a train on such a 
morning. Christmas really had gbu absurd misgiving os ho 
entered the station that the officials would tell hjm there was no 
train for Durewoods that day. This misgiving, however, was 
not realised. The train was to go its way independently ol 
wind, darkness, and the pains of wild young lovers. CJnristmas 
got into a carriage and tortured himself with wishing mat the 
moment was come for the train to start. It wanted not quite ten 
minutes of the half-hotrr; but Christmas chafed about these 
ten minutes as if tho train was doing him some personal injustice 
by not starting before its time, or as if it mattcied^iu tho least 
to him even though it were au hour behind it. 

Tho ten minutes did at last pass away, and the train left the 
station. All was blackness outside except where a dash of gas 
now and then streamed acro^ the windows and allowed a 
glimpse of rain-beaten roofs and chimney tops. There were two 
or three other passengers in Christmas’s carriage, but he spoke to 
nobody? Could it be that through this wind, rain, and darkness 
it was possible to arrive at Durewoods, and its memories of the 
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sun and the bright water and Marie Challoner? Could it bo 
that Mario Challoner herself was now there ? Could anytUng in 
life over be bright again ? 

The livid spectral morning at taat crept over the fields. The 
rain gradually abated, and towarcra noon a dismal glint of ghostly 
sunlight broke through the clouds. Then this again was lost ia 
masses of hcaped-iip cloud which the wind drove together. The 
rain and wind seemed to bo contending which should put down 
the other. At present tho wind appeared in a fair way to 
succeed, although every now and theiia reinforcing gush of rain 
occupied the landscape to* show tiiat the contest was not 
yet over. 

The train reached tho junction where Christmas had to leave 
the main traqjc and take the littlo branch lino which led to the 
sea. Only one other passenger besides himself got out here. 
Christmas did not look at the other, but the other looked at^him 
curiously, wondcringly, and then came up to him, and Christ¬ 
mas, to his amazement, recognized tho face and figure of 
Nathaniel Cramp. 

“ Why, Cramp! What on earth brings you hero ? I thought 
you were four or five thousand miles away.” 

^‘I have come back, Mr. Pembroke—^as you see. But I 
thought you had left England before tliis.” 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” cried tho railway guard. 
“ Train for Bayraouth ” the littlo port from which they wore to 
cross to Durewoods. 

“Are you going to Durewoods?” Christmas asked as they 
look their places, with a faint hope that Cramp was perliaps not 
going there, and very reluctant to be troubled with his or any 
other society just then. ^ 

“ Yes, I’m gomg to Durewoods,” Nathaniel answered grimly. 

Are you ? ” And he chafed at tho notion of Christmas going 
there. 

“I am going there—yes. But what on earth has brought you 
back from the States, Cramp?* I thought you were getting on 
famously there.” 

“ So I was. My way was open there.* But a sacred call has 
brought me back; and I am going to Durewoods to perform a 
sacred duty.”* 

Christmas looked up surprised. 

“I am going to see my mother’s grave and to raise a monu¬ 
ment to her.” 

Christmas’s heart was touched in a’ moment. He had not 
heard of the death of Nat’s mother—indeed ho had for some 
time been engrossed solely with his own affairs and disap¬ 
pointments. Now he felt repentant for having wished to get 
rid of poor Nat, seeing that Nat had lost his mother. There- 
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fore he did his very best to show that ho could feel for the poor 
fellow’s loss. 

“ I am very unfortunate, Mr. Pembroke.” 

" Never mind the " Mr./ Cn mp. We arc brothers in mis¬ 
fortune I think—in many ways.’^"' 

I believe we are,” Nat interposed, with an emphasis which 
e-von then struck Christmas as a little odd. But almost every¬ 
thing about Nat was odd, and Christmas thought the loss of his 
mother had made his manner particularly wild now. Even grief 
somehow failed to render poor Cramp quite tragic or heroic. 
There was always a dash of the ludicrous about him. 

Christmas drew him to talk about his mother, and his pros- 
poetp and plans. Nat spoke with vague and awful foreboding 
about some mysterious fate, which ho geomed to, regard as 
certainly impending over him. All that did not much impress 
our hero, however, lie remembered with mingled pain and 
humour his meeting with Nat on the Diirowoods p'cr, when Nat 
talked so grandly and tragically and they both presently fell into* 
tho sea. 

As tho train neared Baymduth they ceased to talk. Christmas 
found his anxiety and impatience become almost intolerable, and 
Nat remained buried ift gloom. Tlio sea camo in sight. It was 
iossing in sharp broken waves, and was a livid greenish grey 
under a grey sky, from which even tho wind that still blew 
fiercely could not pack tho clouds away. 

“ Looks wdld, don't it? ” said Nat. 

“ Very wild indeed. I wish wo wore across,” Christmas said, 
in an impatient and vexed tone, not thinking about any danger 
ill crossing, but only of any possible difficulty or delay, 

" Perhaps we may not get across oyer,” said Nat, Magically. 

“ Why not ? Of course wo shall get across.” . 

"Theso waves are deep and wild,” the prophet of evil 
gloomily remarked. 

Why, Cramp ”—and Christmas laughed an impatient Jaugh 
—“you’ve crossed the ocean twied, and you must have seen 
rougher seas than that. You ought not to be alarmed.” 

“ Oh, 1 ain’t alarmed!—I am not alarmed, I mean. No, not 
in the least. The waves don’t matter to me.” 

“Baymouth!” called the guard, as the train ran up to tho 
little station. Christmas leaped out and made for the pier, not 
waiting to see whether Nat followed him. Pembroke’s mind 
misgave him, and ho tormented himself by conjuring up obstacles 
and difficulties to prevent him from getting on. Tho first sight 
of the pier confirmed his forebodings. No Saucy Las« or other 
steamer was there. But that was nothing, he thought. She was 
delayed ih her trip from Durewoods by the wind and weather. 
She would be here presently. The delay was vexation^ however. 
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But Nathaniel, ivho had not hastened so wildly from tho 
station, had time to get some news there, which he brought to 
Christmas now with the morose satisfaction of one who is rather 
pleased by anything that crossei^he mood of any one else. The 
Saucy Lass had received a severb injury to her machinery that 
morning owing to the weather. She had been rescued from utjer 
destruction by a chance steamer of much larger size, which had 
towed her into a little port near, and there she x^'as helpless for 
the present. There would be nr) steamer to Durowoods that 
day, and possibly not even the next day. 

Christmas assailed the milway-gmird and station-master, who 
were, however, utterly indifiForont, and who blandly explained 
that their company and their lino had no more to do with the 
steamer tra^c than be, Christmas, had. Were there no people 
about who had anything to do with the steamer? No, the 
officials thought not; they had probably gone round to the port 
where she was now laid up. Moreover, the station-master 
ealmly expressed a doubt whether “ anything much ” would come 
of their being near at hand, seeing that they certainly had noother 
steamer ready. Further, he infomled Christmas that the Saucy 
Lass often did not move from the pier for days in winter, when 
tlie weather was bad, “ like now ”; there were so few people 
who wanted to cross to Durewoods in such a season. 

" But if people want to go, and have to go—what then ? ” 

Then ho supposed the Saucy Lass could take them. But she 
couldn't take any one to-day, anyhow. 

" Surely you don't mean to say there is no way of getting to 
Durewoods to-day ? ” 

There was the road; but that went all round the bay—a 
matter of thirty miles and more. 

*'Gome, thet can bo accomplished. Is there any sort oi 
carriage or conveyance to be had in this confounded place ? ” 

The answer was decisive. There was none whatever. 

**Great heavens! what a place; what a country; what a 
people! Think of this,—Crtimp—you who have been in the 
States!" Christmas bxclaimed. Thereupon the station-master 
set them down as two Yankees disparaging the institutions of 
Old England, and ho withdrew from the consultation. 

“ A boat,” said Christmas, “ can't we have a boat? ” But ho 
thought of the hours it would take to cross to Durewoods with 
iuch a sea running, and such a wind blowing; and ho began to 
despair. 

A friendly porter offered a suggestion. The bay took an 
immense stretch inland—just there. If they could get a Itoat— 
if any one would give his boat in such weather, they could run 
across that stretch of sea to Portstone pier—a matter of five 
miles of water, and that would cut off more than twenty miles of 
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road. They then would bo less tlian ten miles from Durcwoods, 
and they might get a carriage at Portstone. Besides, if they 
only ran in for Portstone pier they would have the wind right 
behind them all the way. I 

Christmas was delighted with the suggestion, and thrust a 
/^rown-piecG into the hand of the man who had made it. Filled 
'vfth gratitude for this generosity the porter set to work to help 
liim to get a boat. This \yas hard work. The fishers were all at 
soa~had been out some days.^ There was only one small boat 
available anyhow, and only a couple of boys to row it, and their 
mother seemed a good ddll alarmed at the thought of their 
venturing out in such w'cather, although the lads themselves 
wore eager for the enterprise and the pay. 

Christmas and the railway porter and Ahe boys declared that 
there was not the slightest danger. The wind was falling, and 
anyhow it would be with them for Portstone that far. 

“ You don’t w'ant to go to-day particularly, Cramp,” said 
Pembroke, turning to him. “You needn’t come if you think 
there is any risk. I have a special reason for going to-day.” 

“Have you, Mr. Pembroke?” Nat said, witlx deepened 
emphasis. “ Then so have I. Pm going in that boat.” And he 
wildly waved all objection away. 

“ Well, then, look here; if you will go- 

I w'ill go. I have said it.” 

‘ Very well—can you pull an oar ? ” 

“I used to pull an oar often—on the lake in St. James’s 
Park.’,’ 

Christmas shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, no matter. I don’t think it will be much a matter of 
rowing at all. With any scrap of a ^ail—I’ll manage it—we’ll 
run across as quickly as a bird; and we needn’t take these lads 
at all. We’ll leave the boat at Portstone, and have it sent back 
to-morrow.” 

“ That’s the best thing to do,” said the railway porteri with 
an approving nod. • 

The proposal was a great relief to the haothcr and a corres¬ 
ponding disappointment ta the boys. Christmas gave the lads a 
shilling a-pieco and that reconciled them to safety on shore. He 
paid what the woman asked for the hire of the boat, Vhich was 
not very much, for she was an honest creature who declined even 
to consider the possibility of her boat being lost or injured. 

“Do you really think that there is danger? ” Nat asked in a 
low tone, and with a treihor of the h‘p, which Christmas set 
dqxvn to fear. 

“ Why do you ask me that ? ” 

** Not taking the boys, you know.” 

don’t think there’s any danger. I have told you that I 

T 
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particularly want to get to Durcwoofla to-day—and being 
drowned would not bring me there. But if you think there is 
any danger. Cramp, why on earth do you go ? It will be a caso of 
a straight run under sail; and if tlie boat doesn’t turn bottom 
upwards she can’t help getting'oyer to Portslone, and I don’t 
want anybody.” r 

" I am not afraid of the danger,” Nat replied, with a sickly 
smile. “It isn’t that, jMr. Pembroke; you are quite wrong; 
never were more out of your reckoning in all your life.” 

"Como along, then! Now, boys to launch her.” A little 
crowd of boys and girls had”got roimcT. “ You had better get in, 
Cramp, and sit in the stern. I’ll jump in after.” 

“Watch your time,” the railway porter recommended, 
watch youi time. There’s a stiff wave coming.” ITo, too, pre¬ 
pared to lend a hand. The oar’s were put in, and the little mast 
shipped, and the sail—-a small square thing—reefed up for tho 
moment, and Nat scrambled into the boat and sat in the stem. 

“ Take my coat, Cramp,” Christmas called out, as he pulled 
off and handed to Nat his thick Ulster overcoat, which threatened 
to be in his way during the rough work of launching the boat. 
“ Now, then, lads, all together.” 

Christmas and the railway porter and the two boys, with 
various amateur assistance, ran the boat down to tho very edge of 
tho surf. 

“ Lie clown, Cramp,” Christmas called, “ it’s the best thing 
you can do for tho moment; ” and Nat threw himself down. 

Then with a rush they sent the boat sliding on the back of a 
receding wave, and when Chri.stmas had given a final push ho 
sprang upon its bow, and got lightly in and seized an oar, ready 
to push off from tho shorc<^ if needs were. But tho wave took 
them fairly out and tossed them all dancing and whirling round 
to another wave; and wind, sea, and all were making for them, 
so that when Nat Cramp struggled into a sitting posture they 
wore alfcady a long way fron^tho line of littlo figures still gazing 
after them. * 

“ Are our things in, Cramp ? ” 

"Tho two portmanteaus? Oh, yes; and your coat, Mr. 
Pembroke %” 

" I shan’t put it on. Holding this sheet and managing this 
sail will keep mo vrarm enough. I think. Cramp, I had better 
steer unless yon are quite sure of yourself?” 

" It’s so very rough—it tosses one go.” 

“ Well, it isn’t liko St. James’s Park. No matter; I can 
manage it all. In fact there’s nothing to do but to keep her 
head up and run right for Portstono with such a wind and sea 
OB this«” 

The wind had abated somewhat, but it was still strong, and 
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the sea was very rough. Christmas now had got his little sail all 
right and was seated in the stern holding the sheet and manag¬ 
ing the rudder at once. Cramp sat in the how. The stout little 
boat tumhlcd about a good do;Ip, and Nat, despite his longing for 
death, sometimes started a little when the bow was deep down in 
a greyish green valley and some great wave seemed about to fall 
upon it. Christmas felt his spirits rise immensely. There was 
something exhilarating in this battle with the sea and the know¬ 
ledge that so much depended flpon his eye and hand. For there 
was enough of wind and gta to mal^ a small boat with a square 
sail a dangerous vessel for a clumsy hand or an uncertain eye. 

Tl’.o two companions did not speak much at first; it needed 
somotbing like a shout to bo heard through the wind and waves. 

'' It's very cold! ” cried Nat. * 

" What do you say ? ” his fellow-voyager shouted. 

“ It’s very cold! ” 

“ fut on my coat. Cramp; I don’t want it—I couldn’t wear it 
—1 am very warm; put it on.” 

Nat managed to put it oi^ not without greatly shaking their 
little ark. 

lint I say, don’t jump about in that way. Cramp, or you’ll 
capsize us 1 It wouldn’t take much to do it.” 

Nat crawled along the scats until lie had got his head under 
11 j sail and witliiu easier speaking distance of Christmas. lie 
looked particularly livid and ghastly, and Christmas assumed 
that ho was terribly frightened. 

“I wish you would keep quiet. Cramp,” iio said. “There 
isn’t the remotest danger as long as you keep quiet and don’t 
capsize us.” 

Tlie sky was all grey and dark,* and the dull green of the 
sea, brightened by no ray or relief from above, had something 
funereal and boding in it. 

“ Wouldn’t it be an odd thing,” Nat .said, “ if you an(J. mfo— 
I mean to say you and I—wore to bo drowned here to-day ? ” 

“ It wouldn’t be at all odd if you keepmoving about'in that 
way.” • 

Nat laughed defiantly. 

“ You saved mo once off Durewoods pier, Mr. €’ombro.ko. 
You couldn’t save me in that sea now.” 

“ No, Cramp—nor myself.” 

Not much chance for us there ? ” 

“ Not any, I should sayi^’ 

“ I saw a sail—far off yonder. She couldn’t save us ? ” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“ Eve® if she saw us wo should be down among the dead men 
long before she could bear down upon us, I fancy. For which 
reason, my good fellow, keep quiet.*’ 
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** But, Mr. Pembroke, I don^t know why I should want to Iiyo. 
I*m sick of life—I hate it all.” 

** Well, Cramp, I don’t know that I have any great motive in 
living. But I want to live for th(3 day anyhow. Wait till to¬ 
morrow or next day, and then perhaps I should care as little 
about living and be just as heroic as you.” < 

Christmas spoke with a kind of contempt for Nat, whom he 
believed to be only in one of his familiar mock-heroic moods,,a 
little swollen by the excitement of the situation. 

"To-morrow?” Nat screajmcd, like^no frenzied with sudden 
passion and despair. " To-morrow! I know what that means! 
No, no! To-day’s our time! We’ll never see Durewoods again, 
you and I. You will never see her 1 ” And ho jumped up in the 
boat and gesticulated tike a madman, as he shouted " Hurrah, 
huiTsh! ” 

" By the Lord, Cramp, you’ve done it now! ” Christmas criiKl. 
Ho flung himsblf to the other side of the boat, tried in one 
terrible moment to keep her steady, to keep her head up; was 
conscious of a bewildering sensation, as if the whole world were 
upturning, and the sky and sea crashing down upon him to¬ 
gether, and in another instant the boat turned over and the two 
young men were in the waves. 
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Tub dial loners were homo again in Diirewoods. They had 
crossed the Atlantic in winter, and were lucky enough to have 
some calm seas; and Sit John observed with pleasure that on 
more than one clear and cold daf, when the waters were quiet 
enough to allow of pleasant walks on deck, Mario sliowed unusu¬ 
ally good spirits and seemed to enter a little into the enjoyment 
of existence again. He had watched hhr with some uneasiness 
as she sat on deck the day they were leaving Now York. The 
steamer was crowded with friends taking leave of friends whom 
the vessel was to bear away, and there was a great deal of kissing 
and embracing, and there were many tearful eyes. Sir John 
observed with wonder anc^ anxiety that his daughter sat there 
cold, apathetic, and silent, looking on the emotional crowd out 
of eyes that seemed hardly to take an interest in anything. His 
mind misgave him. Was she really unhappy, or was her once 
magnificent physical health giving way ? 

Therefore, when they were fairly on the ocean, and she 
brightened up, and talked to people, and seemed like her old 
self—perhaps a little exaggerated at times—^he was greatly 
cheered. There was a handsome vivacious young French naval 
officer on board who seemed to lo.se his heart at once to Lady 
Disdain, and with whom Lady Disdain was pleased to talk a 
great deal—and if it were not Lady Disdain one might perhaps 
even say to flirt a great deal—and her spirits sometimes seemed 
to rise almost too high. But Sir John was reassured and 
delighted. “It’s all right,” he said to himself. “She will bo 
I)orfectly happy yet. When she is married and settled in* London 
life and moving in society she will bo as Ijiappy as a queen.” Ho 
felt little fear thencefor^^ard even when her bursts of high spirits 
were followed occasionally by hours of gloom and apathy; oven 
when ho observed that the first sight of the shores of her own 
country made her start as if in repugnance or dismay. 

Bonald Vidal met them at Sou&ampton. He looked very 
handsome, and blushed in almost a boyish way when ho saw 
Marie. She hold her hand out to him, and said “ How are you, 
Bonald?” and Bonald took her hand, but seemed somehow a 
little dashed by this reception, and he did not kiss her. ^ 

BoQald went off presently to see about having their trunks 
quickly through the Custom-house, and Sir John war. left alono 
for a few moments with his daughter. 
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I think you frightened our young squire, Marie.” 

" How BO, dear ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know; you were not very warm in your rcce]i- 
tion of him, I thought.” ^ 

“ Was I not 1 I meant to bo 'rory friendly.” ^ 

** Ho didn’t venture to kiss you,” Sir John said with a smile. 

** Would it have been tlio right thing to do ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know wliotlier there is much either right or 
wrong about it under the circumstances. Hut I should think ho 
might have ventured.” 

Oh, yes; if it is the right tiling to do. But I really didn’t 
know. I suppose ho liardly expected mo to kiss him. I confess 
I am not equal to thnl” 

“lie seemed a little discouraged, I thought,” Sir John said. 

“ Some people are so easily discouraged,” his daughter replied. 

“Here lie comes,” her father said hastily in an undertone, 
rather glad that the conversation was brought to a close. 

■ They got through the Custom-house, and Eoiiald had 
engaged a carriage for them in the cx]iress to London. 

“ Mario looks pale, I think,” Boiiald said when they were in 
motion. 

“ Everybody tolls mo I am looking pale,” she said, with a 
touch of petulance in her voice. “ I am perfectly well. I am in 
rude and vulgar health. But it is so cold and wet here—how 
could any ono help looking pale? Has it been raining all the 
time, Eonald?” 

“ A good deal. It’s been a very dreary time to me, Marie.” 

" Indeed ? I didn’t think yon cared about the weather.” 

“ You know I don’t; and you know it wasn’t that.” 

" What have yon been doing all the time ? I saw that you 
have been speaking: wo got the papers—and I read the speeches, 
and liked them very much.” A burst of kindness dictated her 
words, for she thought ho did seem dashed, and she asked 
herself what earthly riglit she had to find fault with him and 
make him uncomfortable. “And you are quite a pubUo man 
now! Leading articles in the papers about you! The Times 
insists that what you said was entirely inappropriate and unsea¬ 
sonable, and I don’t know what else; and tho Daily News declares 
tliat you said just tho right thing at the right time. I agree with 
tho Daily News” 

Eonald was perfectly happy now. Ho started off with a 
full account of all that he had douo and said, and why he did it 
and said it, and what everybody said to him alx)ut it: how 
his father told him that if he kept on that way and dropped 
his confounded play-houses (“And settled myself dqwn in 
life,” Ronald added, with a glanco at Mario) he might come to 
something; and how Gladstone complimented him; and Dizzy 
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was wonflerfully civil in his reply; and how Bright came up to 
liim in tho smoking-room and told him ho had made a fino speech, 
but rccoinraeuded him to uso shorter words, and to study tho 
early English poets, and not tp quote too much Latin—“ And 
lie’s right, by Jove!” Mr. Vidal exclaimed, ‘'and Bright’s tho 
only groat—really great—artist in oratory that wo have, Mario.” 
lie streamed away with a good deal more of ])olitical talk, and 
he was very much delighted with Marie and himself and overy- 
thiiig else. , 

Marie’s cheek brightened a little now and then. This did 
seem a fairer prospect tliaA a life spent with financiers and tho 
magnates of the railway and men whoso talk was not of oxen, 
but of bulls and bears. She did think that it would be something 
to move in a society made up of great political clijofs and their 
followers. She had even across the Atlantic read with a certain 
kmdling pride of tho speeches made by her lover just towards 
ihe clo. -e of tho Session, and of the comments and priLicisms they 
called forth; and she felt convinced that there was in Bonald 
Vidal a capacity to rise in politics, and in herself a capacity to 
understand iliem. She told him in a foV warm wm*ds how glad 
she ’.vas that lie had made such a success. 

“ I owe it all to you,” he said in a low tone. 

Bonald Vidal should then, if ho only could have known, and 
the fates and the railway had allowed, have taken her hand in 
liis and kissed her boldly, perhaps twice, and gone instantly away 
and left her to think of him all the rest of tlio day and tho even- 
ii'g, with a favourable recollection and with something like tho 
sense of having willingly given up her life to make part of his. 
But Mr. Vidal did not know this, and did not think about it; 
and in any case the express was ruFsJiing along at full speed for 
London, and ho could not possibly get out except wdth the 
result of making a corpse of himself. Therefore ho remained 
by Ma)ie’s side and talked to her while Sir John read tho 
newspaper. 

Mr. Vidal was now made so 'happy that he became quite 
liimsclf again, and fearing lest Mario sliolild bo bored with too 
much politics ho passed to personal nows. He told her about 
various persons whom she knew, and ever so many more whom she 
did not know. He told her of the new actors and*singers, and 
the winter exhibitions of pictures, and all the latest fashions, 
whimsies, and fads of society. Ho had no end of descriptions 
of this, that, and the other lady, and her dress, and her drawing¬ 
room, and her china. He* talked of marriages which were coming 
ojBF, and once or twice he began some story of private life in this 
or that family, and suddenly broke oflF in the middle and seemed 
a littlo'*confugcd; and altogether ho did not show to so much 
advantage as when they were talking of politics. 
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Marie wondered how so clever a young man just entering on 
so interesting and noble a career could care for all the things he 
was now talking about. She wondered ho did not ask her about 
anything she had seen in all the ^travels that seemed to her so 
marvellous and delightful: and she even asked him why ho 
didn’t ask her anything of the kind. So he had then to express 
a ))olite desire to hear everything: but lie did not listen to any- 
thing long. Mr. Yidal was not good as a listener, and he did 
not care a straw for travel, except as a means of meeting new 
men and women. There was hardly anything Mario had to toll 
him about people he cared f6 liear of, and he was always begging 
pardon and breaking in upon her description of something just 
to tell her about the absurd house that Lady Jervis was having 
built, lost he.-should forget, *'and everybody is talking about it 
—Old Lady Jervis, you know”—or some recital of equal interest. 
Marie thought of the day when she walked with him up the 
Durewoods hill, and tried to get him to look at the scenery and 
talk about it, and could not succeed. She gave up any further 
attempt to interest him now in what she had seen, and she 
listened with all the attention she could give to everything ho 
had to tell, and Mr. Yidal bacamo happy again. 

When they reached London, Marie saw a lady get out of the 
train whom she know to have been a fellow-passenger of here 
from New York, and in whom she had taken a great interest, 
although she saw her but once or twice. The lady had beea 
very sick nearly all the way, and was seldom visible. She W’au 
very handsome, Mario thought, although she looked a littlo 
wasted. There was a shade of darkness round her eyes which 
gave her a melancholy and romantic aspect. She had a superb 
mass of golden hair, and a ivery stately presence. Now as sho 
got out at the station she was giving directions to her two maids 
and a man in livery, and two or three friends wore in waiting for 
her, and she seemed to Marie like some foreign princess or other 
such distinguished person. In the littlo bustle about Sir John 
Ghal loner’s carriage, and servants and luggage, Marie saw that 
the handsome lady saluted Eonald Yidal^ who went up and shook 
hands with her and spoke a few friendly words. 

Who is that ? ” Marie asked, when they were in the carriage 
and driving away—" that lady with the beautiful face ? 1 do so 
want to know who she is.” 

Vidal laughed. 

That’s Eosamunda Shirley—^Mrs. Mattocks is her real name 
now. So she’s been your fellow-passenger ? She’s been starring 
it in the States—making a lot of money, she tells me. She’ll 
want it all, 1 dare say—Mattocks plays like anythingr-^au’t 
stop—^always loses.” 

" But who is Eosamunda Shirley ? ” 
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Oh, she’s an actress, you know. Wo had her for a season 
at tlic IMayfair—I moan the people who owned tlie Mayfair then 
engaged Jier. She married a man named Mattocks, who used to 
be in a cavalry regiment; he had to sell out—a regular black 
sheep—he lives upon her now. But ho wouldn’t go to the States 
with her, all the same.” 

* “ She looks very unhappy,” said Mario. “ I knew sho had 

some melancholy history. Is sho a great actress, Ronald—docs- 
she play in tragedy ? ” , 

“Tragedy! oh dear, no. Burlesque—tights—that sort of 
thing. No, sho isn’t imfch of an* actress, but sho can sing a 
little and danco a little, and sho has a fine figiu-o, and looks very 
well on tho stage. That hair isn’t her own, you know,” tlio 
candid youth continued. • • 

“ Oh! I thought I should like to know her so much; but if 

sho is not really an artist, I don’t think-” 

Vidal looked amazed. • 

“Oh, you couldn’t know licr,”* he said. “She’s all right 
enough—I never heard anything much said against her, but 
they are a queer lot, liusbaM and all.”* 

“ In any case,” Sir John remarked coldly, “ I don’t suppose 
ladies usually make tho acquaintance of burlesque actresses.” 

Sir John was rather displeased that this incident had occurred, 
and Ronald now began to sco for the first time that it had pro¬ 
bably been an unlucky affair. Vidal hardly over made account of 
any point of view different from his own, and it had not occurred 
to him as possible that Marie could be displeased at his know¬ 
ing a burlesque actress whom sho, of course, was not to know. 
“ There never was any harm in poor Rosie,” he thought: and 
his mother and sisters knew perfectly w^cll tliat ho had lots of 
acquaintances in Rosie’s worli and they never oared. 

“I haven’t seen her—Mrs. Mattocks—this long time,” ho 
hastencl to say. “ Our acquaintance was very slight. I always 
thoughi him a black sheep.” • 

Nobody said anything more otfthe subject, and Ronald talked 
of something else. The rain streamed down, and Mario thought 
London looked unspeakably dismal. She looked from the carriage 
windows, and wondered once or twice whether tlmro was any 
possibility of her seeing Christmas Pembroke in the streets as 
they drove along, bhe was more than once on the point of 
asking Mr. Vidal if ho knew anything about Pembroke, but 
some reason which she could haraly have explained to herself 
kept her from putting tno question. Vidal never said a word 
about Pembroke because, as it has been i^emarked already, ho 
rarely remembered that young man’s existence. 

At l&st tho drive came to an end, and Mario mss at home in 
Kensington. Not long, however, did sho remain there. Her 
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father hurried her off to Durewoods, and she was glad to go— 
perhaps all tho more glad because Eonald Vidal was not to 
accompany them. lie was to follow them soon: “ when things 
liad been arranged.” lie took leave of Mario again with a 
pressure of tho hand she held out to him^ and he did not 
venture to kiss her. 

The Challoners went by train to Bayraoutb, and thence weni; 
all the way round by carriage, avoiding the sea passage, although 
the Saucy Lass had not yet met wiLJi her accident. Sir John was 
unwilling to subject h’s daughter to the rough wind, the tossing 
sea, and cither the drcnchiiig rain on deck or tho stifling cabin 
of the Saucy Lass. They had a very dreary drive of it with’ tho 
windows closed and the rain beating against the glass. They 
could see nglliing of -tho country, and they talked but little. 
They approached ilurcwoods, it might be said, by tho back way, 
and Mario had nearly reached her own gate before she knew 
where she was, 

Can this be Durcw’oods really ? ” she asked, trying to peer 
through the mist and rain; “ this frightful iflace, so drenched 
and desolate?” ' 

“ This is Durewoods indeed, Mario. Welcome home, dear! ” 

“ It seems a strange welcome home! Can it bo that tho hill 
I loved BO is hidden somewhere under that sky, and that dear 
Diono Lyle’s balcony and her roses can be within sight ? Well— 
perhaps it is all tho better.” 

“Why, Mario?” 

“ It will bo the easier to part from Durewoods, dear.” 

“ You talk of parting from Durewoods as if you were going 
into exile, Mario. Durewoods will bo hero all the same—for you 
and Eonald always.” , 

“ Yes, it wilLbe here,” said Mario, and she stopped: and pre¬ 
sently the carriage drove in through their own gate and along the 
avenue and up to the door. 

“ I shall be glad to see good old Sarah Cramp," said Mario. 
“ If she knows that wo arc coming she will be hero to meet me, I 
am sure." 

But Sarah Cramp did not know that they were coming; and 
ono of tho first pieces of news given to Marie wlion she entered 
tho hall wafe that poor old Mrs. Cramp was dead and buried. 
Marie could not restrain her tears for her faithful old friend who 
was gone: and such was tho condition of her welcome home to 
Durewoods. 

But there were a great many things to*'do, and persons to see, and 
instructions to give and questions to ask, after so long an absence. 
Marie, as we know, had always liked to be her own housekeepci-, 
and there was gn understanding that after her marriage'she was 
still to be housekeeper of Durewoods whenever she and her husband 
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had to be in the country. In town, too, she was to look after her 
father’s house a good deal, and was to sit at the head of his table 
when he had to give dinner parties with ladies. Therefore let 
us do justice to Dear Lady Disdain and admit that she did not 
waste much of the active time of the day in mere regrets. In tho 
country—or at at all events in a place like Durowoods, where 
servants are still a little primitive and simple in their ways, and 
keep their eyes fixed rather wearisomely on the hand of the mis¬ 
tress—IMarie had really a greai^deal of ordering, instructing, and 
marshalling to do. She sometimes compared herself to Squire 
Ilardcastlo drilling his donihstics: aifd sometimes, when she was 
inclined for a more heroic similitude, to Alexander Farnesc, who 
used to say that for ever so many years, tho exact number of 
v;hich she had forgotten, ho had never passed an upintorrupted 
hour of day. Our heroine’s sitting up late of nights became a 
fashion with her chiefly because of this daily occupation. 

Mario was greatly pleased to hear her father ^ay that they 
must at once have the carriage out and pay a visit to Miss Lyle. 
“ That must bo done before dinner, Mario,” he said. “ She would 
take it ill if we did not go at bnce.” 

This seemed very thoughtful and kind of Sir John, who of late 
had not often time to indulge in thoughts of mere kindness. But 
other feelings than those of old friendship wore inspiring Marie’s 
father. Ho had been haunted by a dread of Christmas Pembroke 
turning up in some inconvenient way, and by tho fear of the young 
mm having perhaps told his whole story to Dione Lyle. Sir John 
<li I not know whether tho young man was still in England or not, 
and he longed to know. If he had fairly left the country Sir John 
would have been happy, and if he could have known this for cer¬ 
tain while he was in London he would not have hurried liis 
daughter down to Durewoods and thus brought her within reach 
of Dione Lyle. But he had not a chance of speaking to Bonald 
Vidal alone, and even if he had it is doubtful whether he would 
have asked Vidal a question about Christmas Pembroke. Sir 
John’s exaggerated caution made hfln dread to say anything about 
Pembroke to anybody, lest that person shobld suspect sometliing 
or say out something which would set other people suspecting. 
Sir John’s knowledge of human nature and the springs of human 
action was of a very simple kind, which yet passes on generally 
for piercing sagacity. He came to his conclusions on the assump¬ 
tion that everybody else was influenced by the same motives and 
interests that influenced 1pm, and in tho same way. 

Therefore Sir John was anxious to see Miss Lyle, as soon as pos_ 
Bible, and was determined that the first meeting of his daughter* 
and her ahould be in his presence. He had great faith in his own 
j)ower of averting tho worst consequences in the way of awkward 
disclosure or quest^n by some personal intervention if needs 
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were, and by preventing things from being talked out to any 
clear understanding. A timely muddying of the waters is often a 
great advantage in such cases, and Ghalloner had great faith in 
muddying of waters. 

They visited Miss Lyle in a semi-formal sort of way, the for¬ 
mality, however, being a little disturbed by Merlin's enthusiastic 
joy at the sight of Mario, and by his hrst kissing her hand and 
then shaking it several times vehemently from left to right. The 
bravo Merlin was especially proud of his knowledge of English 
customs, and he always shook hands in this lusty fashion with 
Miss Lyle's more favourod^ersonal Vrionds. Sometimes, indeed, 
when a strange visitor came for the first time, if Merlin happened 
to be in a very gi’acious humour he shook hands with the stranger 
even beforedio allowed the latter an opportunity of inquiring if 
Miss Lyle were at homo. 

Miss Tjylo, of course, was at homo, and she was delighted to 
welcome Marie. Those two women were really very fond of each 
other, and faithful to each other. It seemed odd to John Ghal¬ 
loner, but there was no mistake about it, and ho was glad of it, 
because he suspected tnat Dione Lyle disliked him, and distrusted 
him, and owed him a grudge, and as a sensible man knows that 
you can never tell when, where, or how some enemy may injure 
you, ho was pleased that Dione should bo fond of his daughter, 
for that would secure her to him—except, perhaps, in some 
romantic and absurd love affair such as that of young Pembroke. 

The visit was friendly and agreeable, and there was no bring¬ 
ing up of unpleasant associations. The hostess was not this time 
in her balcony room. 

“ I hardly know you, Miss Lyle, out of your balcony room,” 
said Mario. ” May I go there and look out ? ” 

“ Put the balcony is closed, dear, and it's so wet and miser¬ 
able.” 

" Still, I should like to look out. 1 have not yet seen the 
sea.” * 

” I should have thought you had enough of sea, but, my dear, 
do go and make the balcony look bright a moment by stan^ng 
there if you will.” 

" Take care not to catch cold, Mario,” her father added. 

When sbe had gone Dione turned to Sir John and said sud¬ 
denly and sharply— 

"John—do you know anything of Christmas Pembroke ?” 

"Nothing, Dione; I haven't heard„anything of him since my 
return; haven't had much time, you know. Has he left Eng¬ 
land?” 

" 1 presume ho has, but I don't know. 1 have hearc[ nothing 
from him. He has not come near me or written to me—not a line 
to say good-bye even. I think that rather . Iptrange—ungrateful. 
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perhaps. He is a good boy, and there must be some cause. I 
thought somebody, perhaps, had been putting him against me.” 

“ I know nothing of it. lie wrote to me long since to say that 
he was going to Japan at Once: I suppose ho has gone.” 

" I suppose so: but- Well, Marie, how do you like the 

view under these skies ? ” 

Sir John went homo with his daughter greatly reassured. 
Christmas had evidently gone, and Dione was not in league with 
liira, and she was not inclined tp talk to Marie about him. Sir 
John began to tliink that things were going very well. 


ClIAPTEH XXX. 

fiiu: WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 

The rain fell heavily uj)on Durewoods next day, turning the roads 
into nicre mud-ohanncls, and Shutting ouf sea and sky alike from 
the sight. Dione Lyle was sitting in the room which had the 
balcony: but the balcony itself had long ceased to bo an endur¬ 
able station. Miss Lylo was alone, and was seated near a little 
table, on which she leaned her elbow. It was evening, and tho 
wind screamed among the trees like a screech-owl. Dione felt 
vc'-y much depressed. Suddenly she heard a sound, and looking 
toT ^ards tho door of tho room, which was open, saw Marie Chal- 
loner standing there. 

“ You looked so pictureSque, Miss Lyle, that I could not help 
stopping for a moment to study you.” 

“ I am so glad you have come, Marie. I wa& beginning to 
feel very lonely. I suppose we feel that sort of sensation more 
and mor j as we grow old—I used to like it once.” 

** But you never grow old; you are always the same age— 
like a picture. When you come to*dio. Miss Lyle, I feel certain 
that you will not die in the way that is apjTointed for us common 
people—you will simply change into a picture and ornament this 
liouse for ever.” 

“ That is rather a pretty idea, Marie. Will you have a cup 
of tea ? ” 

“ Yes, please. I came for some teor—and to see you again. 
I was growing very lonely, too.” 

“Come near me, dear, and let me see how you are, looking. 
Stay, I will ring for tho lamps, it is so grey and dark.” 

“ No, Miss Lyle: please don’t examine me by the light. The 
dusk suits me much better: 1 couldn’t stand an inspection by 
lamplight to-day.” 
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“Yon don*t look well, Mario. Why are yon so pale and 
thin, girl? Yonr long travelling has done yon no good but only 
harm, I think. What is the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing, Miss I^yle: I am very well; but it is such miser¬ 
able weather. Nothing looks like itself now.” 

“ You don’t look like yourself, IMarie. Yon look unhappy. 
Are yon sorry to be back among us all again ? ” 

“ Well, Dnrewoods isn’t the same. Do you remember telling 
me once that Durowoods would sever be the same to me again 
when once I had left it for Londejn life ? I think you woro 
right. It never has been the same to me since. When w’e wero 
in America we went of course to see Niagai*a. Oh, what a lovely 
place! I don’t mean the Falls merely, but the woods—Goat 
Island and its delightPiil woods—no, I’m not going to describe^— 
don’t be afraid! It was such beautiful weather—early autumn! 
Well, when we were returning to New York in the winter some¬ 
body persuaded us that we ought to see Niagara in that season 
too. How I wish wo hadn’t gone! The trees were naked: tho 
air was cold: the woo^s were like grave-yards: the skies were 
black with the promise of snow;"the whole place was dreary, 
gaunt, and wretched. It was the same place and not the same. 
It w'as Niagara under crape: Niagara’s corpse lying in its 
shroud. It was a Niagara of the under world—it was schaitdcr^ 
haft.» 

“ You are growing quite eloquent, Marie,” Miss Lyle said, 
with a smile. 

“ Because I felt it so much 1 Very well: to me now Durc- 
woods is just the same. It is the^ melancholy ghost of my 
Durewoods.” 

“ You ought to bo pretty* well used to Durowoods in winter, 
IMarie.” 

"But I don’t call this winter merely: this is Durewoods in 
decrepit old age, just about to die. Everything seems to tell me 
of death here. I feel like the^hero of ‘ Maud.’ ” 

“ 1 think tho lampij would’make us a little livelier.” 

“Let us just wait a little yet. To,tell you the truth. Miss 
Lyle, I don’t want you to examine me under the lamps just yet, 
until I have^had some hot tea and plucked up my spirits a little. 
I don’t want to be told that I am looking pale and wretched. 
Merlin has just kindly informed me that I am looking bad, bad 
—none-good.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are a little Anxious just now,” Dione 
said, gravely, “ on the threshold of a great event, dear.” 

“ Oh, no: it isn’t that. I have had that before me long 
enough to get used to it, I should think. Do you loiow it was a 
great shock to me the very moment I reached home here in 
Durewoods to bo met with the news that my poor old friend 
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Sarah Cramp was dead and buried ? She was such a dear, kind, 
good old creature, and I have such happy memories associated 
with her name. And I met her son—that absurd, foolish 
creature—^in America, and altogether it seemed so miserable.” 

Marie felt her colour come as she remembered unfortunato 
I^tty Cramp and the exhibition ho liad made of himself when 
last she saw him. It made her doubly sorry for his poor old 
mother. 

“ Is he likely to do any good, that creature? ” Diono asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know—^I’m afraid not, but I hope so,” Mario 
said, not very coherently but the*news of poor Mrs. Cramp’s 
death was a great shock. The whole place seems like death.” 

You ought to have other thoughts, surely, Mario!" 

“I suppose so. Well, I will try. Leif us bo merry.” 

“ I should like to sec you a little brighter, dear, I confess. If 
I wore—some one—^I should feel rather shocked at the thought 
of your seeming so miserable—at such a time.” • 

“ Nobody knows anything about it but you. Miss Lyle. I 
pour out all my dolefiilncss on yo!i. I dpn’t treat papa to it—or 
anyoody. Men would not uhderstand such unreasonable ways, 
I suppose.” 

“I am not a man, dear; and T confess I don’t quite under¬ 
stand you just now. You are not really unhappy, Marie ? Cer¬ 
tainly I don’t SCO why you should be—^if you have always told 
m-. fairly.” 

“ I ought to be the happiest of women, I suppose.” 

“ You ought to be,” said Diono, emphatically, “ or elso you 
ought to acknowledge that you are not, and- 

“ Well, Miss Lyle—^ackhowledgo that I am not, and what ? ” 

" And act accordingly.” • 

“ Act as if I was not the happiest of women ? 

'* Yes. Don’t go on doing that which you have no right to 
do unless it makes you the happiest of women.” 

" But happiest of women is all nonsense—-is it not ? Why 
should I be happiest, or what right* have I to expect to be happy 
at all ? lam well enoujdi. I am about as happy, I suppose, as 
anybody else, or as I aesiro to be. My wants are few. Miss 
Lyle. A house in Park Lane, I thinlc; or Berkeley gqnaro, per¬ 
haps: a box in both Opcradionses: unlimited credit with 
Madame Elise: an acquaintance with three or four duchesses: 
a handle such as * Honourable ’ to my name: old china and lace: 
and my own way in everything." 

Dione moved her shoulders impatiently. 

That isn’t much, Miss Lyle, and—^yes, there is one little 
thing more. I should like the name for which I surrender my 
own to 00 a pretty one, and composed of four syllables: two 
names, yon understand, of two syllables each. I should not like 
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to be simply Mrs. Briggs. Well, in tins too I am to be gratified. 
Therefore, oh! am I not liappy V * I am, I am ’—as the clear little 
Pori says who is being admitted, like me, into the best circles of 
Paradise.” 

don’t care to hear yon talk in this way,” said Diono, 
almost angrily. “ It isn’t real, my dear; and it is thrown away 
on me. If you wore just a cold-hearted and ambitions girl 1 
should give myself very little trouble about you. You don’t put 
your cynicism on well, Marie. Yojii lay it on too thickly, child; 
we can all sec the paint. You are not ambitious, and you are 
not cynical.” • ' 

" Indeed, Miss Lyle, I think you are wrong. I tliink I am a 
little ambitious, and I rather believe I am developing a certain 
gift of cynicigm which will look very pretty when it has been 
properly cultivated. Our American journey a little dashed my 
ambition perhaps.” 

" Really ? X was not aware that society in America was such 
a school of modest contentment.” 

”No, it was not in that way that my ambition became 
rebuked.” ’ 

" How was it then ? ” 

" Ono met with such hundreds of communities where they 
talked our language and read our lx)oks—and didn’t comprehend 
our ambition.” 

"Yes?” 

" What is a woman’s ambition in London, Miss Lyle ? ” 

"Really,my dear,” Miss Lyle said, drawing her shawl around 
her and settling down in her chair with a less dissatisfied air, 
" you must tell me all about that. I have to be taught, and you 
say you understand the thing.” 

" Well, I tak^ it that the ambition of a London girl means- 
putting it roughly, you know—living in Belgrave Square instead 
of Russell Square. These two extremes, I suppose, represent 
Victory ^nd Defeat. I am speaking, of course, of people worth 
considering. You would hardly expect me to take Clapham or 
Hampstead into accouat at all.” 

" 1 have forgotten most of tho landmarks of fashion, dear, but 
I'll take your definition if you like—on your authority. Well, 
what then ? * 

" Well, you see in America there are such millions of people 
who don’t know the difference between Russell Square and Bel- 
grave Square. It’s discouraging. So many people asked me if 
I know Herbert Spencer—and I didn’t; and if I knew George 
Eliot—^and I didn’t. I felt rather ashamed; and it would not 
have helped me a bit to tell them—if I could have told them— 
that though I didn’t know Herbert Spencer yet I lived in Bel- 
grave Square ” 
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“Hut,” Sriss Lylo said slowly, “they ha/o tlicir distinctions 
})etwecn their Belgravc Squares and their Tlussoll Sqnarcs—or ' 
their friends and enemies sadly belie them.” 

“ Oil yes, indeed tliey have. But there it is, you see. There 
is the rebuke to ambition conveyed in my satire—it is satirOj you 
know. You don’t understand the difference between Madison 
Avenue and Washington Place ? ” 

“No indeed, dear.” 

“ Yet look at the difference to a New York girl of my age and 
expectations! Well, there it Is. What is the use of an ambition 
the symbols of whoso triu«iphs are pnly understood in one’s own 
jiarisli ? ” 

“ But, my good girl, all your argument is against yourself, 
and on my side. You toll me you see the folly of ambition, and 
all I said Avas that when you gave yourself out as ambitious you 
wore only affecting it.” 

“ I may have my philosophic moods, may I notj without being 
a downright praetieal philosoplicr “? I think I have beard of 
such a thing with men.” 

“ My dear Marie, tliis is. useless beating about the bush. I 
think you are not as happy as I should like you to bo, and 
I think you are not satisfied with yourself—shall Igo on?” 

“ If you please, Miss Lylo.” 

“ I don’t like to see you going into this marriage—in this sort 
of way.” 

“ How should women go into a marriage ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t mind an ordinary woman. I know she would 
be made luii>py by what pcoi:)lc would call a brilliant match. 
She would have all slio wemted : and I don’t know that I should 
blame her for not stipulating for anything else any more than a 
woman who, not caring for a piano In her room,^ didn’t stipulate 
for a pi ino. But you are different.” 

“ You don’t know. I suppose we are all much the same.” 

“Marie,” said Dione, taking the girl’s hand and lool^ing into 
her eyes, “I have always seen in you something that young 
women don’t have generally—something very rare among us 
altogether, I believe—a sort of thing that men call honour. Now 
if you will tell me on your honour—if you will for the moment 
suppose yourself a man—and tell mo on your honour that you 
really are glad of this marriage because of tho position you think 
it will give you, and that you are going into it willingly—I’ll 
promise not to trouble you any more about it.” 

Marie gently withdrew her right hand and placed it on her 
breast. 

“ On my honour ” she said gravely, “ as a gentleman, I am 
going ir^o this marriage with my eyes open and of my own free 
will.” 
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Diono shook her head. 

“ Gentlemen, good Master Challoncr, don’t evade questions 
when on their honour. I asked you if you were marrying will¬ 
ingly for the sake of the position you expect to get in society.” 

Mario’s eyes turned downwards. 

" Miss Lyle,” she asked, “ what provision does tho code of 
gentlemanly honour make for one wlion a question is put whic^ji 
he cannot answer directly without the certainty of being mis¬ 
understood ? ” 

“That’s answer enough for mo, Marie. I don’t want any 
more.” f ' 

“ But you don’t quite understand—you don’t indeed. I mean 
this. I don’t myself know or care a great deal about society and 
all that. But I must marry some one—^papa says so and every¬ 
body—and one might as well have a name as not. I am not 
marrying for money. Mr. Vidal—I suppose I ought to call him 
Bonald—hasn’t a great deal, lie brings tlio name, and I sup]>u.se 
I am to bring the money. So it isn’t such a pitiful bargain on 
my part.” 

“ Bargain! ” 

“ Well, it is a sort of bargain, you know: but most marriages 
are, I suppose. One thing I do wish. Miss Lyle, with all my 
heart.” 

“ Yes, dear ? ” 

“ That my fixthcr had a son. Then ho must have most of tho 
money, and ho would be tho hope of the family, you know; and 
all tho responsibility would rest upon him; and I should have so 
little money that people wouldn’t trouble themselves about mo; 
and I might perhaps bo allowed to marry my brother’s tutor it* 
he was nice, or some poetic^ young creature, as tho good girls 
do in the books,” 

Diono looked at her silently, pityingly. 

“ Or, Miss Lyle, failing that, I do sometimes wish—shall I 
confess it ? ” 

If you like, my dear.” 

“ I do wish Bomclilnes that as my father has not a son-” 

“ Yes—^well ? ” ^ 

“ That he had not a daughter cither.” 

“ I kuotv it,” said Dione. “ I know that you were only a 
victim in all this.” 

“No, no,” Marie said eagerly, and looking up so suddenly 
that she forgot how Miss Lyle must see tho tears in her eyes, 
“ indeed, indeed, I am not a victim. ^Papa would not for any¬ 
thing in the world urge me or press me. He has told me again 
and again that he would rather sacrifice anything than allow me 
to marry if 1 was not quite satisfied. 1 am satisfied—as satisfied 
as I could be with anything—-since my father has a daughter and 
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sho is expected to marry somebody. You know how good 
lioiiald Vidal is, and clever, and he is young, and handsome, and 
everything.” 

" I never heard a word,” Diono quietly observed, “ said against 
tlio County Paris—did you ? Ho was good and clever—I suppose 
-i-and young and handsome—and yet Juliet took poison rather 
than marry him.” 

" Ah, but then there was Borneo,” Mario said quickly, and 
then sho grew red and felt ashamed and wished sho had not 
said it. ^ 

Diono saw the blush, and was m5re surprised than she would 
have cared to admit. “ Can there bo any feeling in this girl that 
sho is 2 mrposely keeping back from me ? ” she thought. 

" And there is no Borneo in your caSe, my de«.r,” she said 
rather as a quiet statement of fact than an inquiry. 

None, Miss Lyle. Eonald himself is the nearest approach ; 
so you see the cases are very different.” • 

“ f!upposo tlio Borneo should come after ? ” 

“After—what?” ^ ^ 

“ Should come too late. ‘Suppose some ono should como a 
year or two hence, who would have been just tho Borneo if fato 
had sent him sooner. 1 am not jesting, Mario, I am serious, and 
I want you to put that question to yourself very, very seriously. 
You are not a child, Marie, and mind, dear, I couldn^t believe 
in any wrong thought in either Juliet or you—only would not 
your life then become miserable: and would ambition and tho 
world content you if you found that there was a man who might 
liavc been—the one, the only ono, you know ? Just tliink of it, 
dear, and answer tho queStion—to yourself, Marie, and not to 
me—I don’t ask you for such a confidence as that. Don’t be 
afraid—ask it boldly of yourself, and answer it—to yourself.” 
There was a moment’s silence. 

“Shall I ring for lamps now. Miss Lyle?” Mario asked, 
rising. • 

“ If you please, dear.” 

“And I must go. I^have kept tho carriage waiting—papa 
wants me back very soon* but I would come and talk with you.” 

The little maid, Janet, entered tho room with lanjps. When 
Sho had gone Mario said— 

“ What a pretty girl Janet grows, Miss Lyle! ” 

“ Janet is going to be married soon.” 

" Oh, is she ? I am so norry 1 I mean I am so glad, of courso 
—if sho wishes it. But why does sho get married ? ” 

“ What would you have her do ? ” 

“ Stay with you, of courso, and bo happy. I wish you would 
let me keep house for you, Miss Lyle. I think Janet ought to 
be tho happiest girl in tho world— 1 have often envied her of 
late. Now I don’t envy her any more.’* 
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Mario presently took her leave. Miss Lyle remained filled 
with perplexity and much distressed. The thoughts and doubts 
brought up by her conversation with Marie did not alone distress 
her. Neither she nor Mario had in the course of their talk made 
any allusion to tlio name of Christmas Pembroke. Yet Diono, at 
leasts was thinking much about him all the time. For ho had 
lately disappeared altogether from her knowledge, " dropped odt 
of the tissue ” of her life. Tie had not written: he had not come 
to see her: she did not know wheTe he was, or what had become 
of him. She was sometimes alarmed and sometimes angry. She 
was well inclined to make'every allbwanco for a disappointed 
lover, and his moods and sudden resolves and changes of purpose, 
but still she could not help saying to herself that lie might have 
told her of anything he proposed to do, that he might have said 
good-bye, even by letter, before leaving England. Anyhow she 
was both perplexed and pained by his silence, and she would not 
even mentiondiis name to Marie. 

The evening was peculiarly dull and trying to Marie. Her 
father and she dined alone. At one time their having an even¬ 
ing together, all to themselves, was one of Marie’s special joys. 
But now things had changed. Ho did not scorn the same person: 
they were not companions now as they used to be. Sir John 
treated her with an almost deferential politeness which irritated 
her sometimes. He conducted himself a little too much as if he 
was entertaining the Honourable Mrs. Bonald Vidal, not dining 
alone with his daughter Mario. Sir John did this unconsciously, 
but it is certain that his mind was filled with a sense of the 
dignity which was now so soon to descend upon him. He thought 
Marie looked handsomer than ever. "His mind fed itself on the 
satisfaction which fortune sipemed to have in store for him. At 
one moment it .^occurred to him that, after all, such things have 
frequently happened—elder brothers often die young: and who 
knows—Mario might one day be the Countess Paladino. The 
thing was by no means impossible. He offered his daughter 
some grapes with a graceful deference that seemed almost like 
homage. 

Then during the evening he talked a great deal about their 
future arrangements. The honeymoon was to be spent at Lord 
Paladine’s Country place. Lord Paladino himself was, at present, 
in Sicily. The newly married pair were not to return to town 
until the opening of Parliament. Sir John asked Marie a great 
many questions about the house that was to be taken for her in 
town—^where she would like it to Be, furnished in what way, 
and all that sort of thing, which rather distressed her just at 
present 

“I am very glad to leave all that to you and Eomld,” she 
said. ** He knows all about these things, and I don’t. He has 
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peculiar tastes too—very good tastes I dare say—and you know 
I never liad any in particular. I am sure you and he will 
manage it all beautifully. I know I shall like whatever you do.” 

"Thank you, my dear. Still a woman^s taste is often so 
good.” 

, " Not mine, dear. I scarcely know one thing from another.” 

"You see, Mario, you’ll only want a small house. Young 
people now all begin in nice little houses. Great establishments, 
even if people have the means to keep them up, only look well 
for middle-aged people, ^nd tlien ^'ou know, my dear, you and 
Eonald will have to live rather modestly. You really haven’t 
much to spend. Ho has something from his mother, but not a 
great deal—^by no means a great deal—and then there will be the 
interest on your fortune. Well, I don’t sfle that yofl can possibly 
nave more—for the present, I mean—than two thousand five 
hundred a year.” 

" Perhaps that isn’t enough,” Marie said, withli sudden little 
display of interest and oven eagerness. " Perhaps we ought not 
to niarry on so little—is ^t little? poes llonald know? It 
might be well to wait, perhaps, until we grow rich.” 

" What nonsense; ” her father said, smiling. " It’s plenty of 
money for you two—^you are not such a pair of spendthrifts.” 

“ ]3ut is llonald quite aware of all this, papa ? IIo may not 
think it much, you know.” 

** Of course he knows all about it. He is not such a mercenary 
creature, Marie. It isn’t money ho wants, dear; it’s yoii'^ 

" Oh!” 

Mario had been leaning forward: she now subsided back into 
the armchair, where she was rather languidly resting. 

" Besides, look at the career he has before him; and then you 
know, of course, all that I have will come to yoif—to you both — 
some day.” 

“ Perhaps you will outlive us, papa. I should not be at all 
surprised.” • 

“ My dear, what an absurd idea! Buj| now lot us just'turn 
to this household business for a moment,” and he branched off 
into a variety of details, to which his daughter hardly oven tried 
to give much attention. At last ho became a littlp impatient 
when ho could not help seeing her indifference. 

" Mario, I believe you take no interest at all in theso arrange¬ 
ments.” 

“ Well, dear, not muclj; I think I would rather leave it all to 
him and to you.” 

p " But don’t you think Eonald will expect you to show some 
little interest ? ” 

" Olf no: I think not. I think he would rather be let alono 
—left to his own choice, I mean. Ho understands all that sort 
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of iln'ng so well, and he likes it. I cannot do bettor than leave 
it all to him. I shall bo sure to like whatever ho likes.” 

Sir John almost sighed. 

“Well, Marie, as you please. But I should have thought 
you would feel a little more curiosity even-” 

“ It will come in time, I suppose; but I don’t think I muck 
want to anticipate tlio time. I think until it does come I would 
rather keep it out of sight, and not think about it so very much.” 

There was a pause in the conversation then, and Sir John 
gave up all idea of getting the prospective Mrs. Eonald Vidal to 
take any concern in the arrangements for her entrance upon 
married life in town. 

A gust of wind sent the rain streaming among the trees 
outside. t 

“What a melancholy time it isl ” said Mario, “ nothing but 
rain and wind since we returned to Durewoods. Such a welcome 
to give to wanderers returned.” 

“ This must be a bad night at sea,” Sir John said. “ I am 
glad we escaped this, Mijrie. This wouldn’t be pleasant on the 
Atlantic.” 

“ Yes; it must bo terrible at sea now—everywhere I suppose. 
Will there bo wrecks ? ” 

“ I fear so—off this coast perhaps in particular.” 

“ I hope we have no friends at sea.” 

There was another pause. Mario sat thinking. Suddenly 
she looked up— 

“ Papa ? ” 

“ Yes dear.” 

"Do you know anything about Mr! Pembroke?” 

Sir John did not show any of the irritation wliich ho felt. 

“No, Marie,-1 haven’t scon him. When I go to town, 
probably-” 

“ But he is in England ? ” 

“ I suppose so; I presume so.” 

“ It is rather strange. Miss Lyle never said anything about 
liim since we have come home.” 

Sir John was glad to hear it, but made no remark, and that 
conversation also dropped. 
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CHAPTErt XXXI. 

Tins LOOKS NOT LIKE A NUPTfAL. 

Anothek wet day litarie saw, as she looked next morning from 
lier ^\indow over tho tossing, brandies of tlio leafless trees. "" I 
begin to think now I shall bo glad to leave Durowoods,” she said. 

There was no use in thmlcing of*going out in rain and wind 
among soaking shrubs and plashy grass. Marie had tho best of 
it up in her turret, for whatever of the picturesque is in an 
English wet day, was to bo found among tho tiees that beat 
agauist her window panes, and the grey clouds that seemed to 
rest like a canopy on tho tree-tops. The height of her refuge 
did for the scene something like tliat whicli dim moonlight often 
doc it left tho commonplace features and tho mere details out 
ol sight, and only showed tlie more grand and massive effects. 
Another time xierliaps Marie would hSve delighted in looking 
through the rain-vexed branches and at the heavy grey curtain 
that hung around them; but now it all seemed too dreary to bo 
endured. She had enough of melancholy within, and could 
scarcely bear it when nature chose to strike tho same dismai 
• hord without. 

She set herself to a task which she had for a long timo con¬ 
templated. Tliis was the destruction of all her old letters— 
attempts at poetry, unfinished diaries, trivial fond records, and 
such relics as her desk contained, and which she thought—why 
she could not tell—she ought to got rid of formally before enter¬ 
ing upon her now life. There was indeed no particular need of 
this holocaust. But it soothed and pained her to make it. It 
seonicd a befitting ceremonial wlierewith to take formal leave of 
her girlish life and enter upon a new existence. She opened her 
f.esk, drew her chair near to tho bright lire, and began her-work 
of sacrifice. * 

What trifles most of these scraps now seemed to her which 
once she thought important or interesting! There were ever so 
many things she had begun and never finished.* Like every 
bright clever girl who has read a good deal and been a good deal 
alone, Mario had at one timo fancied herself a poetess; and tlicre 
were many scraps of verges hero which then she had taken for 
the offspring of inspiration, but which now seemed palpable, 
passionless, cold, imitation. There were the verses done under 
the imnulses of tho first fresh delight in Tennyson; and here 
woi^j some, all plaintive with early springs and stars and tears, 
which came np when she was in love with the German minor 
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poets; and hero again wore some licroinc-like attempts to sound 
the iron harpstring of “ Men and Women.” There were tho be¬ 
ginnings of one or two tragedies: and there were some hymns 
to “ Mario, Star of the Sea,” written when our heroine was under 
the influence of a young friend, a girl devotee from a French 
convent, who made Mario love to be a Eomaii Catholic and b^ 
glad that her own name w'as that by wdiich her friend invoked 
her celestial patroness. This girl had given herself formally up 
to tho convent now, and Marie onvied her. There were tho 
opening passages, too, of essays in wdipli Marie felt called upon 
to set right generally the walped order of things, but which she 
had not completed. There were diaries in which at one time 
she had propased to record all licr thoughts, and in which for a 
time she did mcord tlicm, until it occurred to her that they must 
be rather too much like tho thoughts of everybody else, and that 
not much advantage came of her setting them down. 

Then there «were the letters. These were chiefly from girl¬ 
friends, most of them now well-nigh forgotten. The letters of 
the young devotee were numerous, and were even now interest¬ 
ing with tho strange, pure, passionate white-heat of their de¬ 
votion. There were no love-letters in Marie’s desk—no love-versos, 
unless, indeed, such name may bo given to one or tw'O early 
attempts at poetry by Nat Cramp, which that unfortunate amateur 
had been prevailed upon years ago to submit to Marie for her 
judgment, and in which she now for tho first time Ixjgan to per¬ 
ceive certain allusions to respectful adorers not daring to lift 
their eyes to the stars, and other similar flights, which she clearly 
had not taken in their right sense before. Marie laid them very 
hastily on the fire, but was sorry for tho poor fellow too—and 
liopc<l ho would do well yet, and marry some one who would bo 
fond of him, and would even think him clover. 

But there were no love-letters. This beautiful frank fearless 
girl had had, without even knowing it, admirers without end, 
and had been friendly with all of them, but never one of them 
had got the length of a letter with her. Many a man will lovo 
again and marry, and bo fond of his wife, and have his heart in 
liis home, his children, and his ambition, and yet never hear 
Marie Challoner’s name without a little throb of reviving emotion 
and romance; and sho remembered none of them. She had 
never yet been kissed by a man except her father—not oven, as 
we have seen, by her accepted lover. So her desk contained no 
secrets. Nothing but tho ashes of tho papers sho was burning 
so fast lay smouldering in her grate. Yet it was not without a 
strange little heart-throb that she came on one letter amid her 
collection. Sho read it twice over, and thought at first that, 
perhaps, sho would save it from the general burning, and keep it 
os a memorial of a bright, sweet, passing time. 
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"Shall I keep it?” 

It was a letter—a very short one—from Christmas Pembroke 
to her, written many months before. 

jMario had often, of course, seen Pembroke’s writing, but it 
so hai)pencd that she had only this one little scrap of it among 
lifiT papers. Their acquaintanceship or friendship had been for 
The most part so close and so personal that there was hardly any 
need of a correspondence by letter between them. But she had 
received this little note from him on some unimportant subject, 
and she had written a reply to it, and put the note in her desk, 
where it lay until now, and she found it. 

" 1 had better burn every scrap that belongs to the old life in 
Burewoods,” she thought, " and begin quite new, with nothing 
to remind me of the past days at all.” * • 

Still she held the little letter in her hand, and looked at the 
signal lire, "0. J. Pembroke,” and wondered whether ho was 
married yet, and whether ho would be happy; and was holding 
the ](tier still, and looking at it thoughtfully, regretfully, when 
she heard a tap at the door, ajid, to her qwn surprise, she found 
herself starting and blushing, and in a moment her father entered 
the room. The sensation which Marie Challoner felt at that 
moment she had never felt in her life before. Never before had 
she known herself to start, and blush, and tremble at her father’s 
coming, as if she were trying to conceal some guilty secret. The 
jie .vness and wonder of the sensation added unspeakably to her 
confusion. It would have been impossible for Sir John Chal- 
hmer not to notice her embarrassment. She held the letter 
crumpled in her hand: and the very action of so holding it only 
drew his attention all the naore. His quiet look studied her. 

“I hope I have not disturbed you, Marie,” he said, very 
composedly. • 

Mario recovered herself and her fearless candour, and put 
the letter plainly out on her desk, but her colour was still 
glowing. • 

“ No, dear; only I did not know who w^ coming; and I was 
looking over and destroying old papers—scraps of poetry—of 
verse, I mean—and letters.” 

" Shall I leave you to your work, Mario, and come jn again ? ” 
Oh, no! I am very glad you came. You have come just in 
time. Papa, I have something to say to you.” 

Marie rose from her chair and went towards the fireplace and 
leaned her arm on the chimney-piece and looked into the fire. 
She had Christmas Pembroke’s letter in her other h^d. In the 
few moments or seconds since her father’s coming disturbed her, 
and set l^r blushing and trembling, she had made up her mind. 
Sir John waited. lie had a vague foreboding that he was to- 
hear something unpleasant. There was a painful silence for a< 
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moment. Marie dreaded the results of her resolve, but the re¬ 
solve was made when she found herself trembling at the sound 
•of an opening door because she had a letter in her hand. 

“ Well, Mario, what is it ? ” 

" Papa, I can’t marry Mr. Vidal! I must not do it! I can’t 
do it! ” . 

Sir John stood u]\ This was what he had expected. This 
was what lie knew was coming. Ho looked at his daughter for 
a moment with eyes of blazing anger. But ho had long schooled 
himself into the knowledge that in our. modern ways anger counts 
for little, especially with wdmen, since one cannot very well beat 
them.. So he moderated his looks and tried to si^eak with easy, 
half-bantering composure. 

“ Ikly dear, what is the meaning—^pray, may I ask—of this 
sudden change of mind ? ” 

He was a good deal more stammering and less fluent than 
usual, and hedapped the palm of one hand with the back of the 
other nervously. Ho was afraid a trial of strength was in i)rc- 
paration, and he had never had such a trial with Mario; but 
there seemed something about her ways which told him that if 
the girl once rebelled she would not very easily be put down. 

It is sudden, and I know you will blame me; and he will 
think I have treated him so unfairly—if ho cares.” 

“If he cares, Marie! You know how much he cares. It 
may bo very foolish of him, no doubt; but jw know liow he 
cares, and 1 hope, Marie, you are not serious in this. You should 
remember that you arc dealing with a man, and that you arc 
not a child.” 

“I am very sorry and ashamed of myself,” Marie said, 
humbly; and she longed to.Jburst into tears. “ 1 know I ought 
to have found out my own mind long ago. But I have found it 
out now—and it is not too late-” 

“ Nonsense! ” Sir John interrupted, deeply regretting that it 
was nobtoo late. “ What do you call finding out your mind ? Be 
a little more distinct, Marie, if you please, and let us talk in the 
language of reasonable people, dear, and not in tlie language of 
flowers or romances. What do you niean by finding out your 
mind ? ” ^ 

“ I know now that I never could care enough about Mr. Vidal 
to marry him. I never could—^if I say love him, you will call 
it the language of romance; but that is what I mean, and I 
can’t express myself any better.” Thpre was now a little of the 
rebellious tone in her voice, and it admonished Sir John to bo 
cautious in his tactics. 

“ But, my dear child,” ho said, soothingly, “ I don’t know 
that you ever gave Eonald Vidal to understand that you had 
that kind of feeling for hipa. Ho knows quite well that you have 
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not. Don’t give yourself any trouble about that. Donald 
Vidal hopes that that feeling—^love—will come in time, and so 
it will.” 

“ Oh no—it would never come.” 

“ Well, ho is willing to take his chance and do his best. ITo 
understands your feeling towards him perfectly, and he doesn’t 
expect too much. He is a very sensible and modest young fellow, 
and ho thinks Iiimself very happy to get such a wife on such 
conditions, I can assure you.” » 

“I don’t think so. I ai^ sure ho^has far too much spirit to 
take any girl on such conditions. I never could care about him 
—ncvi r in all my life! Papa, it is no use. I will never marry 
Mr. Vidal.” 

JUit, Marie, this will bo shameful—ft will be* a disgrace! 
Do you think you can deal with a grown man in that sort of way? 
Do please to look at his side of the question—do try to be a 
TCiisiaiable creature for a moment, even though yeu are a girl. 
You accepted this young man’s olfer deliberately months ago, 
and on those very conditions.. You never pretended to have any 
romantic love for him, and he never asked you for it. I told you 
over and over again not to engage yourself if you did not feel 
quite satisfied. Did I not, Marie ? ” 

'^You did, dear," Mario answered, feeling that with every 
word a wider gulf opened between her and her father. 

“ Well! Then—yet you accepted his proposal. Nothing has 
changed since that time, and yet we hear all this nonsense.” 

“ Oil, yes, something has changed.” 

“ What has changed ? ” ^ 

'*1 have changed,” said'poor Mario. 

“ J3ut, good Heavens! that is not his fault, and ho is not to be 
punished for that. Besides, you haven’t changed. You never 
r-aid yon had any love for him, and how could you have 
changed ? ” 

“ It is so hard to explain,” pleaded Marie, and she was very 
meek and humble, for she felt in manj^ ways ashamed “and 
conscious of unhappy weakness, “ but I must try to explain it— 
if you like. I promised him because I believed then—that— 
that I had none of that sort of feeling in me, and thaj; there was 
no reason why I might not marry him—^as well as another— 
though I didn’t want to marry any one. But now—^it’s dilioront.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Marie, how is it different? There is 
nothing different.” , 

“ Yes, dear, I know now tliat I was mistaken about myself. 
I know that I could have that feeling, but not for him. Now you 
know.” , 

With what an effort that confession was made—with what 
slow, difficult, and formal words! It ought to have been sobbed 
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out on a mother’s breast. It was made by Marie standing at one 
side of the hearth to him standing at the otlicr, both erect and 
cold and separated. Marie spoke rather as a woman who, under 
tho impulse of over-mastering necessity, explains to a doctor the 
symptoms of some physical illness than as a motherless daughter 
confides her heart’s secret to tlic father who is her only friend. 

“ Marie,” said lier father, “ you cannot have been deceiving 
mo all this time. I could not believe you capable of that.” Ilo 
spoke witli as much of the severity of austere truthfulness, as if 
he never had deceived her and for tiio moment he felt all that 
stern virtue. 

“I have not been deceiving any one—except myself,” said 
Marie sadly; and even that 1 did not mean to do. You see 
that I don’t ‘deceive even myself any more.” 

“ Then how long have you known—that you didn’t know 
your own mind ? ” 

“I came to know it—for the first time-” 

** Yes, go on, klaric. For the first time—when ? ” 

''Just as you came hito the ]‘oom—now!” 

" What nonsense! Why, Marie, I never before heard such 
nonsense as this. My dear, you really must not behave so like 
a child. How could I tell Itoiiald Vidal such a tale as that ?—- 
what would he say ? To tell him that for months and months 
you thought you knew your own mind, and that one fine day all 
in a moment you found out that you didn’t! ” 

" It is true—just the truth, and it Avill have to bo told to him. 
I will tell him myself if you think I ought to bear my own 
shame.” 

“ You speak too lightly of this, Marie.” 

“ 1)0 I ? I don’t feel ligiitly about it. I never know what it 
was to feel such pain and shame before.” 

"You don’t seem to have thought about the matter at all. 
Do you fancy that he has no feelings ? ” 

" Indeed, indeed, I have thought about him. Oh, I am so 
sorry for )iim—^if he does really care for mo. I would pray to 
Heaven, if that were any use, that he didn’t care for me. But 
how could I do him a greater wrong than to marry him when 

^ i 

She stopiDcd, and leaned both her elbows on the chimney-piece 
and made a hiding-place of tlio hollow of her liands, in which 
she buried her face. 

“Yes, yes, wo know all that,” her,.father said. “Wo know 
that you don’t particularly care about him—love liim—whatever 
it is; but we knew all that before.” 

She raised her head and looked at him imploringly. , 

“ Oh, it isn’t that—there is more than that. Oh, can't you 
guess? It isn’t only that I don’t care for him; it is that I do 
care for somebody—not hiin.” 
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Sir John fliinj? himself from his place hy the chimney-piece. 

“Good God, Marie! what do you mean, and what are you 
talking about ? It can’t be.” 

“ It is—it is.” 

“ ■Where is that letter you had in your hand when I came in? 
What is it ? Give it to me. ” 

She had put it on the chimney-piece now. It had been in the 
Jiollow of her hands when she leant her forehead on them. She 
took it up and gave it to her father without a word, but with 
trembling hand and face all crimsoned by shame and resolve. 

Sir John looked at the ^lapcr—tire few lines of writing with 
the signature of “ C. J. Pembroke,” and something like an oath 
broke from his lips. 

“When was this thing written?” he asked, with fv tremendous 
effort not to lose his self-control. 

“ I don’t know—I forget. Months ago—a year perhaps.” 

“ TTave you been corresponding with him ? ” , 

“ No,” poor Lady Disdain answered. “ 1 don’t think I over 
had another letter from him.” 

“ But you said you only found oiA all this—about your 
feelings and so on—a few minutes ago ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the truth.” 

Sir John was now puzzled as well as angry. Let us give him 
all the credit ho deserves for his effort at self-control. Ho was a 
si ek, portly, polished gentleman now, who had society and its 
proprieties always before his mind to school and mould him. 
But it would have relieved him now if he could have beaten his 
daughter He walked uj> and down the room once or twice, 
blowing off the steam of his anger. 

“ Marie,” ho said, suddenly stopping, “ I wish you would just 
bo good enough to explain all this to me in plain, English—clear 
words to everything—^and as little romance as may be. I want 
to understand, if I can. That letter—I don’t see anything in it— 
is ever so many months old. Yet you never thought $ this— 
tins nonsense—until now. What is the meaning of that? ” . 

" I don’t know—indeed, indeed I don’t? I never knew that I 
cared about him in that Sort of way. I was very, very wretched 
lately; but I didn’t know even then that was the reason. It 
came on mo now in a flash, the moment I took uff that letter. 
I couldn’t help it—I couldn’t understand it—and then you came 
in, and I started so like one doing something wrong, and then I 
knew.” Her voice broke down in a little sob. 

'’This is the greatest Misfortune that ever fell on me,” Sir 
John said, clenching his hands to keep down his anger. 

“It is the greatest misfortune that ever fell on me,” his 
daughter pleaded. 

“But, good God, you might have known your own mind! 
What axe wo to do ? Where is he—do you know ? ” 
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I don’t know.” 

“Has lie left England? ” 

“ Oh, indeed, I don’t know.” 

“ Tell me—^has ho ever guessed at anything of this ? ” 

** Papa, how can you ask such a question ? ” Mario said, with 
some of her old vivacity and energy coming back to her under 
the influence of what scorned almost an insult. “ I didn’t know 
—how could he knew ? And if I did know—well, I would never 
have promised Mr. Vidal; but nobody then should ever have 
known. T would have kept that to^^myself. Oh, I wish I had 
known, for that very reasofi.” 

“ I don’t understand—what do you mean, IMatie ? ” her father 
asked sharply. In liis confusion and anger he had forgotten his 
own fiction.. 

“ You know he never cared about me,” poor Lady Disdain 
pleaded piteously. “ Ho told you himself that—oh, you know 
what he told you.” 

Sir John pulled himself together in time and remembered his 
pious fraud. lie resolved to turn it to the best account he could. 

“ I am glad, Marie,*' ho said coldly, “ that you have common 
sense—and—and—well, yes, propriety, let us say, left in you to 
keep you from letting all the world know that you have fallen 
over head and cars in love with a young man who—to say no¬ 
thing of other considerations—happens to be in love with another 
girl. I am glad you have no-idea of entering into the arena and 
competing for Mr. Pembroke.” 

“ Oh!” 

Ho saw that he had stung her, and he was glad. He began 
to have a reviving hope from her wounded pride. 

“ Still, you know, Marie,.pcopIc will talk, and your affairs and 
mine can’t claim special exemption. Everybody knows that you 
are engaged to Konald Vidal—there was a paragraph in the 
papers the other day—and of course if the thing is to bo broken 
off there will be a talk. Ho will have to get some explanation of 
your very sudden change—^ho has a right to that, you know, after 
having been placed in'such a position—and of course the thing 
will get about. We shall have the Measure of knowing that 
everybody says you would not marry Vidal because you wore 
in love with another person—who didn’t care three straws about 
you.” 

Marie quivered as if she had received a stroke of a whip. 
But the words gave her renewed firmness. She now saw that 
she could look for no sympathy and even for no mercy from her 
father. She must act ibr herself and defend herself, alone. 

“ What would you have me to do ? ” she asked, coldly. 

** Do ? Do what every sensible girl—yes, every modest ^’rl 
would do. Conquer this silly sentiment—this sudden feeling 
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that bcj^aii, you say yourself, ten minutes ago. Stanjp it out. 
It will die in a few days or weeks. Don’t insult and ill-treat 
the gentleman—the gentleman—whom you have engaged to 
marry by throwing him over, and making a fool of him, and 
all in obedience to some ridiculous, romantic, schoolgirl whim.” 

, " Papa, is that really your advice?” 

“Of course it is. It would bo the advice of every sensible 
person. What nonsense! ” 

Marie shook her head. 

“ Then I am glad I am not a sensible pei*son, for I’ll never do 
that. I’ll never marry Mr. Vidal. (3h —well? ” 

Per Marie’s maid had entered the room. Sir John walked 
towards the window, afraid some of their words had been over¬ 
heard. Ho looked out upon the dripping trees b>own by the 
wind that still, on the third day, fought its course against tlio 
rain. He was trembling with disappointment and anger. All 
his little world seemed to have been shattered by an impetuous 
touch from the hand of a foolish, romantic, hca<lstrong girl. 

“ Please, miss,” the maid began, “ there’s a person—a man— 
below who wants to speak to you particularly.” 

Sir John turned sharply round. 

“ To me, Sophy ? not to i)apa ? ” 

“No, miss; to you. He said he must speak to you par¬ 
ticularly.” 

“ W hat is his name ? ” 

“ Ifo said his name it didn’t matter; you wouldn’t know his 
name, lie said.” 

“Is ho anybody from Durewoods—anybody I have ever 
seen ? ” 

“ I never saw him before, miss.” • 

Mar e looked inquiringly at her father. • 

“Send him up here,” said Sir John; “I’ll sec what his 
business is.” His mind misgave him: he was ready to suspect 
anything now. • 

" It must bo somebody wanting money. A subscriptioii, or 
charity, or something,” l^Jarie said, when tne maid had left the 
room. 

“I really cannot guess who it is,” her father sjiid, coldly, 
“ but I shall soon know.” 

It took some time to bring the visitor from the hall up to 
Marie’s turret-room. No word passed between her and her 
father in the interval. , 

“ This is the gentleman, please miss,” the maid said. 

He did not look quite like a gentleman somehow, but he was 
a remarkably self-possessed, orderly sort of man, with formal 
whiskers and the air of one who declines in advance to consider 
himself an intruder anywhere. 
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“My respects to yon. Sir John,” liSfoul, with half military • 
flccorum; “and I beg the young laMl"pardon. My name is 
Sands.” >“■ ^ ^ 

“ Yes, yes. I thought I know yonr 4kce. You are the police 
inspector from Portstone ? Do you want to sec mo, Mr. Sands ? 
The servant asked for my danglilcr.” ^ 

“It wets the young lady I wanted to see, but I am glad to 
find you here. Sir John; and glad to see you home again, sir. 

I hope it is not a painful duty, Sir John, but 1 am afraid 1 shall 
have to ask the young lady to assist us in a matter of identi¬ 
fication.” • * 

Marie turned round surprised. 

“ Identification of whom, or what, Mr. Sands ? ” Sir John 
asked. “My daughter is very much engaged at present, and 

if it isn’t a ^■ery important matter-” 

“ Well, Sir John, it may be important in a manner.” He had 
now taken opt a pocket-book, from which he took carefully a 
discoloured letter; and then turning to Marie he said— 

“ Perhaps, miss, you wouldn’t mind telling me if you know 
that writing—and if ydu think it’j^ meant for you.” 

Iklarie took the letter without a word. It was merely addressed 
to “ Miss Challoner,” but she knew the writing perfectly well. 

“ Where did you get this ? ” she asked. 

“What is it, Marie? Do you. know the writing? Say Yes 
or No.” Sir John seemed oven more disturbed than she. 

“ Oh, yes! I know it—it’s Mr. Pembroke’s.” 

Sir John gave her a warning look—a look of anger and 
caution. It seemed to say, “Eecollect yourself now—no ex¬ 
posure, no scene. Eemember it is* you who have brought all 
this on us! ” „ 

“ Then you, think it is for you, miss ? ” 

“ I suppose so. Where did you get it ? ” 

“ Would you please to open and read it, miss ? ” 

Ma^ie opened it. It was wretchedly discoloured, and the ink 
had run; but it boro date the day but one before that day j hud 
this was wjj^at it said*.*- 

“ My deah Miss Challoner, 

“ I fiannot leave England without seeing you and saying 
good-bye. I have a strong reason for asking you to give me a 
few minutes of your time, and it shall not be more. You will 
not refuse me this, I know. 1 wish particularly to speak to you 
alone. 

" Ever truly yours, 

“ 0. J. Pembroke.” 

**But where is ho? and where was this found?” she asked. 
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Give me the letter, Marie. Didn’t you know anything of 
this?” 

“No, dear; how should I know? Where was this found? ’ 
Papa, ask him where this was found.” 

“ Well, miss, that’s the painful part of it; hut we mustn’t 
«)mo to think the worst all at once. This gentleman was a 
friend of yours ? ” 

“ Ho is a friend of ours.” 

“ Yes, miss—leastways, Fm sure I hope so. Is he a young 
gentleman twenty-four or Jive mayl^p—tall, fair complexion ? ” 

' “ He is—^hc is! ” Sir John said impatiently. “ But now tell 
us what this is all about, Mr. Sands.” 

“ Well, Sir John, we’ve had bad weather hero, and there must 
have l>ecn accidents round this coast, and a body’s* come ashore 
at Port stone ” 

“ Oh, God! ” Marie cried. 

Sir John put his Jiand firmly on her shoulder.* 

*•' And, of course, wo tried for marks of identity, and found 
money, but no card-case upr letters—Jiut that in one of the 
pockets. I knew Miss Ohallpner’s name, and thought it best 
to come along. It may bo all somo mistake, you know. Sir 
John, and truly sorry I am if the young gentleman was a friend 
of yours.” 

“He was coming to see mo, Mario said; “and ho is 
c rowned! ” 

“Well, miss,” said the inspector, seeing with some pain the 
stony paleness of her face, “ wo never can be sure of these sort of 
things until wo actually sec, and that’s what I was going to ask 
—whether you would min^ coming to Portstono and just looking 

at the-1 mean, seeing if it was the young gentleman. But as 

Sir Jol.n knows him too, perhaps we may spare You. the trouble, 
miss.” 

“ Oh, yes; Miss Challoner couldn’t attempt it, Mr. Sands, 
nor is it necessary; I will go. My daughter feels this, as you 
see. It is a shock, of course. He was, a very dear frieild of 
ours.” , 

" I’ll go,” said Marie; “ I’ll go with you if you please, papa. 
I—I must see him again 1 ” • 

“If you’ll bo’kind enough to wait for us in the library, Mr. 
Sands, I’ll come to you in a few moments and let you know 
what we think best to do.” Ho was longing to have the man 
out of the room, for he (pared that Marie’s unnatural calmness 
must give way. 

Mr. Sands bowed and backed himself out of the room. Sir 
John carefully closed the door after him, and then returned to 
his daughter. Mario was now leaning one arm on the chimney- 
piece and looking at the fire. There were no tears in her eyes. 
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bnt her breast was heaving abruptly like to one in physical 
agony wliich sho will not confess. When she spoke there was 
a dry sob in her voice. 

“ He w’as coming to see me! ” she said, " and now he’s dead! ” 

" Marie, my dear,” her father said, “ this is a terrible blow, 
and a very sad thing. But wo can’t liolp it, my—my love; and 
it’s the will of Providence, you know.” 

Sir John was not cut out for a religious consoler. Ho had 
all through the successful part of his career gono in for strict 
morality and propriety, bui lio had r.>)t given himself any re¬ 
ligious airs. Indeed ho thought that sort of thing in an active 
modern financier savoured rather of hypocrisy and looked 
suspicious; or at all events had an unprepossessing aspect of 
Nonconformity or Wosicyanism about it, and would be bad form. 
Ho was therefore a little constrained and awkward now in his 
recognition of Providence, and ho feared that lie was not very 
impressive: and made himself the less impressive by the fear. 

“ lie was coming to see me,” said Mario again. ** Well, I’ll 
go to see him! I’ll go with you, papa.” 

'* My dear, wo must bo very careful. The thing is beyond 
help now, and I’m very sorry for the poor young fellow—and of 
course, Mario, I am not so unfeeling as not to symyathiso wdth 
you, after what you have told me to-day. But then, my dear 
child, you cannot w'ant to make an exposure of your feelings and 
have people talk. You know how they would talk, and then 
if you had been engaged to the poor young man it would bo 
different; but you must romember that at this very moment 
you are engaged to Eonald Vidal; and that poor Pembroke 
was-” 

** Was in love with somebody else! Yes, you have told mo 
that. It always seemod so strange to mo. Now she has lost 
him. Ah, poor girl, how sho must have loved him! What 
will she do? And ho was coming to see me! I w'onder wdiy he 
?ared to bee me ? I didn’t deserve it.” 

Sir John looked at her in wonder. Ho always regarded women 
as hysterical creatures with natures at once little and tempestuous, 
who were easily shocked and made angry and made glad: who 
cried at a word of contradiction, and hated all other women, and 
when any sad news arrived screamed and threw themselves about 
the floor or went to bed and drenched themselves in tears there. 
He was surprised and alarmed at the stony composure of his 
daughter. Sho was speaking in low monotone, and except for 
the quick movement of her chest, and the occasional short sob 
widen now was hardly heard, there was no sign in her of any 
overwhelming emotion. 

“ This will be sure to break down,” he said to himself. This 
will never last." 
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“ T really think you had belter not come, Marie, clear," ho 
said hurriedly. “ Wo must think of others in this matter. Wo 
murst think of Vidal, you know. It’s no use having things talked 
of now which can be avoided. For your sake and for Vidal’s, wo 
cannot have it said that you were in lovo with one young man 
engaged to another.” 

Nobody shall know that. I don’t care about myself—oh, 
not one single straw—what people say. I dcsorvo anything for 
not liTiowing my own mind in time—well! well! But it is right 
on Mr. Vidal’s account, i see and I owe liim something. 
But 1 will go with you, please—and 1 will not make any scene. 
Nobody shall know—and I should only go mad if I wore loft 
alone hero.” 

Sir John felt that there w^as nothing for it but to give way. 
Jtis t^ympathy with his daughter was not so great as ho professed, 
lie w'as much rather inclined to be angry with her, but he kneAV 
that it would never do to show any anger towards a girl under 
suci circumstances. The one uppermost feeling in liis mind 
\VGuld have been best exp^ssed, if it dmight be, in the angry 
question, Why did she bring all this nuisance on moV What 
I lid she mean by being such a fool as to fall in lovo with tliai 
young fellow?” Never in his life did Sir John admire his 
daughter so little as since her confession. Before that he had 
been not merely a loving, but an admiring father. He was proud 
'' ■ his superb daughter, with her self-suflicing intrepidity and her 
ambition, and her prospects. Ho saw her in his mind’s eye the 
jxjer and the rival of peeresses. Now there seemed to liim some¬ 
thing mean in the lovo sho^had confessed. In his secret heart he 
was not sorry to hear that the waves had removed Christmas 
Pembroke out of the way. That matter Avas settled, at all events, 
and wiHi good management ho did not despair of being able to 
bring Mario to marry Eonald Vidal yet. His course for the 
present was clear, ho thought. Ho must sympathise with this 
girl, humour her, give her her head in everything, try to induce 
her emotions, if possible, to flamo and bla^ themselves aAvay un¬ 
seen before Eonald cam(^down; and perhaps, after a while, when 
the thing was over, she could bo brought to listen to reason. On 
tho whole things were really looking better than they did an 
hour ago. There was no reason now why she should not marry 
Vidal; and Vidal was so sensible that he would wait another six 
months, if necessary; and oven if Vidal suspected that she had 
had a little tenderness foifc Pembroke, he was so generous and so 
much a man of the world that ho wouldn’t think too much about 
it now that tho poor fellow was dead. Sir John himself had 
a settled conviction that every woman had been profoundly in 
love witu some other man before she accepted her husband, and 
he didn’t see that they made any the worse wives for that. 
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It was well that the future seemed to him to open a littlo 
brighter than it did a few moments ago. Ue might not, with all 
his sleek self-control, have been quite able to conceal his anger 
from Mario if his plans wore hopelessly spoiled. But now he 
showed himself very tender. 

“ Well, my dear, he said gently, “I will not cross you in this.. 
I know I can trust to your self-control and your sense of what 
you owe to your own dignity as a woman. You shall go with 
me. I"ll order the carnage at once to take us over. We'll bo 
there before it gets dark. Tkis is indeed a terrible trial for you, 
and, of course, it is all the heavier because you cannot indulge 
your feelings openly. My poor Mario! ” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

WHAl' THE SEA (SAVE UP, 

Marie was alone for a few moments when her father left her 
room and went to make arrangements for their dismal journcy. 
Something in his manner distressed her. In all her personal 
pain and grief she had a vague consciousness that ho did not 
seem to her very sorry. His change in manner since the terrible 
news made her heart sink. She suspected that since Christmas 
Pembroke was now removed from the way ho would try all the 
more to persuade her to marry Mr. Yidal, and she should have 
fresh arguments and new struggles. In a day or two perhaps 
Vidal would be m Durewoods, and nothing in life seemed to her 
now half so hard to bear as the thought of her engagement with 
him. She pressed her hands to her forehead. A resolve came. 

** I’ll break it off myself! ” she determined. “ I have a right! 
My life is my own—and I will do it! It is no shame now, since 
he is dead. I may loVb him now to my heart’s content—and I 
could not even think of him while I remained still bound to Mr. 
Vidal.” 

"Marie,’’ her father said, quietly entering the room, "got 
ready dear, if you will come. Wo shall start in half an hour 
exactly. I have a letter or two to write first, which must go to 
the post.” 

“ I, too, have a letter to write,” Maltie thought. 

"In half an hour I’ll come,” Sir John said. 

" X shall be quite ready, dear,” Mario replied with a composure 
which puzzled him. . 

The moment he had gone she went to her desk and began to 
write. The purpose that she had in writing kept her nerves calm 
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and steady. Her composure was surprising to herself now. 
J^von while she wrote she found herself coldly looking the 
situation full in the face and resolving that this was the best 
thing and the right thing to do. Her whole soul was now set 
on being free of her engagement with Eonald Vidal—^free to 
"think always over Christmas Pembroke and to own to herself 
that she loved him. This step, too, would save her father the 
pain of having to toll her story with his own lips to Ronald, and 
it would prevent tlio possibility of his trying to induce her still 
to marry Vidal. She gfbw sick at the thought of his cool and 
man-of-the-world arguments all over again. 

Phe felt, too, as if she could not look on Christmas Pembroke’s 
dead body until she had released herself from h^r engagement 
witli Mr, Vidal. Tliat seemed an indispensable and sacred duty. 
Not that she feared to indulge in any burst of grief over the 
body of the young man whom she had known, ^11 too late, that 
she loved. Lady Disdain believed that, broken as sho was, she 
si ill had strength and pride enough not to betray herself before 
vulgar lookers-on. Rut her soul would at least bo free; and sho 
could own to herself that she loved him. A girl beguiled into an' 
engagement during the absence of the lover whom she was taught 
to believe dead could not have panted more eagerly to free her¬ 
self from it in order honestly to meet the lover come safely back 
than Marie longed to bo free from her engagement with Mr. 
Vidal before she went to look on Christmas Pembroke dead. 

This was the letter sho wrote. Sho wrote it "at one stroke.” 
and as fast as her pen could go. Her mind was mistress of its 
subject— • 

" Dbab Mb. Vidal, • 

"This letter will give you pain to read, I fear. It 
gives me pain to write, but I cannot help writing it; and I have 
not asked the advice of any one about it. I wonder if you 
already guess what I am going to say. 

" I cannot keep my promise. I must ask of you, and beg of 
you, that you will release mo from it. When I promised I did 
a great wrong to you and to myself; but I did it partly without 
thought, and partly through ignorance of my own feelings. I 
know now that I ought not to marry you. I know that I never 
could care for you as you deserve and as your wife ought to care 
for you. 

"This is not all. Perhaps you might be generous enough 
and hopeful enough to overlook that. But I am going to say 
what, perhaps, no girl ever wrote before at such a time, and 
what,^6rhaps, I ought to be ashamed to confess. I know now 
what I did not know then—^that there is some one I do care for 
more than ever 1 can care for you or any other being. He does 
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not know this, and never can know it now; but I do. I loved 
liim. 

" I suppose this is an unwomanly confession. If so it will 
make you feel the less regret when you receive this letter. You 
could not care to make any girl your wife who could have written 
it. I shall bo glad to believe that—if it is any relief to you t(f 
condemn and despise mo. T don*t know what the usage of the 
world may be, but I have made up my mind that there should 
bo truth between you and mo. 

“ I do not ask you to forgive me. Pbught to have asked your 
forgiveness when I promised—not now when I release you from 
your engagement, and set you free. 

“Marie Ciialloner.” 

“ When that leaves Durewoods,” said Mario, “ I am free! ” 
She made up the letter, addressed it, went dowstairs herself and 
placed it in tlio old-fashioned post-bag, and having met nobody 
on the way came quietly back to lier room. There was a strange 
feeling of exaltation—almost of exultation—about her. All high 
' emotions are in the same key; and with resolve there always 
comes some thrill of the exultant mood. When Juliet’s lover 
knows all and has surveyed in mind tho worst and made up liis 
resolve, there is something like exulting mido in the declaration 
that now after all he will visit Juliet, and that very night. Our 
heroine thought with a kindred pride that now she was free to 
look on tho face of the man sho loved. At that moment came 
l)ack to her tho quiet, warning words of Diono Lyle the day 
before. . 

“ Miss Lyle was right I suppose,” slie thought. " I may thiuli. 
of him so now at Joast, since ho is dead. Even tho poor girl whom 
ho loved would not blamo mo now, if sho could know.” 

Her fatlier camo and quietly handed her to the carriage, 
maiutainipg a dignified ease while in the presence of the servants, 
but relapsing into ostentatious sympathy when they were alone 
together and ou their way. It was little more than mid-day, but 
tho skies were covered and the scene wa»‘ dim with mist. They 
had a long drive, and they did not talk much. Tho momentary- 
elevation of ispirit which Mario had felt when she made her re¬ 
solve had passed away, and she had now only a senso of utter 
loneliness. Sho looked into the future and shuddered at its 
blankness: and she looked back on tho past and wondered why 
she ever was happy. *• 

For all tho sympathy Sir John Challoner now expressed, his 
daughter could not bring herself to turn towards him in confi¬ 
dence and love. It was not merely that sho could not bring her¬ 
self to this; but it did not seem in the nature of things that slic 
should make the attempt, or that there could bo any confidence 
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between them any more. Some Taguo idea that she had not been 
fairly dealt with floated across her mind. It bad not much 
shape; but there it was. Why did Christmas Pembroke want so 
much to sec her before he left England for ever? Why was he 
leaving England for ever ? Why had he never told Miss Lylo 
about—all that about Miss Jansen ? 

Looking back now upon the past she wondered at herself, and 
that she had not sooner understood the secret of her heart. Now 
she knew. She had loved him this long time. She had uncon¬ 
sciously tried to close tor breasl^ against him when she heard 
that ho was in love with another girX but he had gone with her 
inseparable as her shadow everywhere. His memory had op¬ 
pressed her always. The darkness in which she sat, the pain 
constantly in her heart, had been bcciluso of hitn. But for her 
father and for the sake of Mr. Vidal, to whom she owed something, 
she would not have cared now who knew it. She wished that 
she might go to Sybil Jansen and say:—“ I loved him too. I 
n.ay tell you, now that ho is dead,” and let them bo sisters in 
misfortune. , , 

What things that formerly were bewildering to her, as to hqr 
own moods, now scorned clear, and how strange many things a]^ 
pcared that concerned him! Why did he tell her father that ho 
wanted to marry Sybil Jansen, and not tell Miss Lylo ? Wliy did 
he always seem unwilling to hear anything about Mr. Vidal? 
That day—that last day—when she saw him at Mrs. Seagraves* 
house, and wlicn she sent through him a message of friendliness 
to Miss Jansen—why did ho look so blankly, as if ho didn't 
understand ? Why wa^p Miss Jansen so cold and rude to her ? 
Why did she hear of his love for Miss Jansen the very day \t’lien 
Mr. Vidal came with his proposal to her ? 

Thus vainly she tortured her mind, as people will do—as if 
dead were not dead—as if things might bo sot right yet—^as if it 
mattered now asking why or how when all was finished for ever. 
Now and then she remembered with a sickening panj^that it was 
vain to think of all this, and then sh^ began to think of it all 
over again. Each mpment she became more and more conscious 
of a creeping, chilly sensation of distrust towards her father. 
It was not strong and decisive enough to be suspicion—what 
was it? 

She looked thoughtfully at liim as he sat in the carriage, and 
she remembered the years when they were such companions, and 
when his coming always made her holiday, and she wondered 
why her heart should bo so cold to him now. He looked up and 
her eyes met his, and his were full of pity she thought. She was 
touched, and she gently put her hand upon liis arm. 

" Papa, dear ? ” in the old loving, childlike way which she had 
some time disused. 
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" Yes, my love.” 

“ Have you any idea—can you think—^why he vrantod to see 
mo before he left England ? ” 

For a moment perhaps Sir John was tempted to toll her the 
truth and give her in her grief the poor consolation of knowing 
that he loved her. She looked so wistful and eager and piteous. 
But Sir John was a prudent and calculating man. Ho had made 
most of his successes in life by the capacity to survey the whole 
of a situation in a moment, compare the “ fors ” and “ againsts,” 
and make up his mind. To t;pll her the. truth would do her no 
good—it would only prevent her recovering from all this folly, 
and it W'ould for ever damage him and his authority in her eyes. 
The present pain was only for the present. Did ho not re¬ 
member his own love pains about Diono Lyle? and now how 
absurd they appeared! So ho decided. 

“ Well, Marie, wo were always very kind to him—^you par¬ 
ticularly ; and he seemed very grateful, poor fellow. It was only 
natural he should like to sec you and say that he felt thankful; 
and then, perhaps, ho fcpicicd I didn't quite approve of his 
throwing up his career in England in that hasty sort of way, and 
'might have thought you would servo as a peacemaker. I should 
say it was something of that kind: very likely. Poor fellow- 
poor fellow! ” 

Marie sank back again into her former attitude. It did seem 
likely—and yet!—and so all the vain tormenting questioning 
began over again. 

They Avcrc passing some scattered outlying houses at last, and 
boats and nets, and posts with chains and ropes attached. 

Now, my dear,” her father asked, in a tone of thrilling, 
startling, laboured gentleness,'like that which tells the patient 
that the operation is about to begin, “are you quite sure that 
you can go through all this ? A great deal depends upon your 
self-command. There is no necessity at all for you to get out of 
the carriage, and it will be so painful-” 

“ Are we at the place ? ” 

“ Yes; very nearly, i really think you had much better not 
get out.” 

“ It seems^ to me at present,” Mario answered, “ that I have 
only ono desire left in the world.” 

“ Yes: well; what is that? ” 

“ To see him once more.” 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders ard felt bitterly angry. 
“This is what ono brings up daughters and loves them for. 
Some young fellow comes from God knows whore, and they have 
, no feeling left in them for any one else! ” 

" As you please, Mario—if you will. But ^remember not to 
mako an pxposuro of yoursdf. Don't lot us play a scene in a 
tragedy for the edification of Portstone.” 
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"Why should I expose myself?” she asked. “I know all 
that is to be known—the worst is over. I only want to see him 
now and to know that I liave seen him.” 

The carriage stopped, and Mr. Sands opened the door. Sir 
John got out and gave his hand to Mario. She alighted with a 
and easy step, and glanced quickly around her. The look 
of the place, or as much of it as she saw, became stamped upon 
her mind. They were at a doorway in one of the three sides of 
what might have been called a square, if a quay and the water 
did not form its fourth aide. Thc^grcy misty sea was plasliing 
every moment over the quay side, and the rain was driving across 
the irregular pavement. The houses of the place wore ancient 
and tumble-down looking structures for the most jtort. There 
were lights already blinking in the windows of some of them, 
although the evening had not yet sot in. In one house there 
were red curtains drawn across the lower windows, which, with 
light behind them, gave the one cheery patch of cdlour to relievo 
the drear monotony and worse than wintry dismalness of the 
place. There were boats hej’e and those, and there wore posts 
with chains, and there were a few men in oilskin coats mooning 
about. 

" .lust this way. Sir John,” Mr, Sands said, “ this way, miss ; 
three steps down. The light here, Ruggles.” 

Buggies, whoever he was, held a lantern, and Sir John and 
his daughter descended some steps into a long central passage or 
hall. Mario felt her heart beat painfully, but slio kept her self- 
control completely. She was conscious of carefully holding up 
her dress that it might not trail on the damp and dirty stops. 

" What place is this? ” she asked quietly. 

" This is the police station and the fire-office, miss,” the polite 
Sands replied. " We ought to have a deadhoiise here, but we 
ain't got one yet.” 

Mario shuddered. This secerned like enough to a deadhouso. 

They went through the central passage, which was v5ry dark, 
but which had rooms with stone floorii on either side, that 
appeared tolerably welljightcd with windows. Marie observed 
that there was a bird in a cage in one of the rooms. 

Then they passed through a backdoor and crossed a little ill- 
paved yard, Mr. Sands obligingly holding an umbrella over 
Mario. They came to a sort of outbuilding like a stable or a 
laundry, and Mr. Sands, going on before, opened the door with 
a latch. • 

Marie drew back for one instant. She knew this was the 
place. 

“ Yqji will be firm, my dear child,” her father said implor¬ 
ingly. His whole soul was filled with the longing to got all this 
over without a scene. If he could once have her safely back in 
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the carriage, Bho might faint then, or cry, or do anything she 
liked. He did not himself think now of the sight they were to 
see. It was nothing to him. If ho had come alone and with a 
mind free there might be some room for a thought about the 
fate of his old friend^s son. But now ho could only think of the 
possibility of Marie’s making a scene which might lead to gossip 
and talk and scandal. A girl in such a case might, for all he 
know, throw herself on the body. Ho drew Mario’s arm more 
lirmly within his own, and they wont in. 

This place was better lighted than the more habitable part 
of the building. It had great sloping skylights that almost 
made a roof of glass. The daylight was tolerably clear yet. 

There was nothing in the room but a broad bench; and on 
this lay somfcthing colored with a great mg or blanket. Mario 
held her breath. The time has come, she thought to herself 
now, A strange conceit passed through her. “I know now 
that I could Walk quietly to execution—^it wouldn’t bo half so 
bad as this! ” 

“ This is the body,” Mr. Sands said with superfluous explana¬ 
tion. The body covered Avith its rug seemed to lord it over the 
place like visible King Death himself. Mr. Sands spoke in a low 
tone as one might in the presence of a king. 

Sir John and Mario looked on in silence. It seemed to her 
that her very heartbeiits now stood still. 

“ Shall I ? ” Mr. Sands asked, putting his hand upon the rug 
and making a motion as if to remove it. 

“If you please,” Sir John answered. 

Mario found herself murmuring some prayer—^to whom, for 
what, she scarcely knew. 

Mr. Sands turned down ihe rug. A pale, waxy face was seen. 
It ^d not look awful; it did not look human; it did not seem 
as if it ever had belonged to hfo at all; it was only like a waxen 
mask. Mario stooped over it for a second, holding her breath. 
Sir John bent down too, puzzled, amazed; and then Mario tore 
her ann from his anci gave a great cry that rang through the 
gaunt empty room, Oh, it’s not he / Ob, thank God! ” 

“ Oh, the young lady I ” Mr. Sands exclaimed, and ran to lift 
her, for Bhn.had fallen all in a heap upon the floor. 

“No; thank you, don’t-1 can lift her,” Sir John cried 

furiously. “This has all been a confounded mistake, Mr. 
Sands I This isn’t the person wo supposed. Can’t you get a 
chair somewhere ? No; 1 say, don’t mind. We’ll come out of 
this place.” 

Sir John was a strong man still in his prime, and he made 
no more account of lifting and carrying his daughter,than he 
used to do in the days when it was his delight to bear her him¬ 
self to her cradle. But he did not feel tenderly to her now in 
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liis heart. Ho felt impatient and angry. He was angry witli 
her for making what ho would have called an exhibition of her 
feelings, and lie was angry with hlr. Sands for having brought 
about the mistake; and with Cliristmas Pembroke for not being 
the dead body; and with the dead body for not being Christinas 
Pembroke. In his haste he had not seen whose body it was. 
He had not known that poor Nat Cramp was lying there wdth all 
his foolish story of vanity, ambition, love, and disappointment 
brought to a sudden end. 


cnAPTEn xxxiii. 

“but no MOllE LIKE MY FATHER.” 

Maihb Challoneu had been prepared for everything but for 
what she saw. Sho had scliooled herself, steeled her heart and 
her nerves, and sho could have looked without giving way on 
tho coki, dead face of tho man whom now she knew she had 
loved. She thought sho could bear with anything rather than 
not SCO him for the last time. The last time—and also surely 
ti e first time! She never saw him before in the true light—,as 
tne one sho might have loved. Sho had torn herself free from 
her cngfigement in order that, when she had seen him for tlie 
last time, she might be able in tho secrecy and solitude of her 
own room at night to indiilgo in her grief for him without feeling 
shame. But she had not been prepared forwliat sho did see and 
for the wild reaction of joy that he %as not dead. Tiierefore, a 
sudden stifling sensation seemed to cling upon h*cr brain and her 
pulses, and there was an instant’s, a second’s intolerable struggle : 
strange lights flashed before her eyes, and there was an unearthly 
singing in her cars, and for the first time in her life sho Tainted. 

She recovered very soon, and sho found that her father had 
been wetting her forehead with a handkerchief dipped in cold 
water, and she smiled a faint thankfulness and said she was 
better—was quite well; and her father, who did not speak much, 
brought her to the carriage where he said sho could rest more 
comfortably, and sho reclined there feeling like a prisoner re¬ 
prieved before his death sentence has been wholly carried out 
and who has not quite recovered himself so far as to understand 
his joy. 

She saw her father and Mr. Sands talking together. She 
was naw reviving rapidly and be^nning to feel her relief.. 
Presently Sir John came and took his seat in tho carriage next 
to her. 
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" The yoTiTig lady is better, T hope ? ” Mr. Sands asked, putting 
his head (which he respectfully uncovered despite the rain) in 
at the carriage window. 

am quite well now, thank you, Mr. Sands,” Mario 
answered, glad to speak to anybody. “ I never fainted before. 
But I was so glad to find that it was not tho friend Wo 
thought.” 

Grief we all know is easier to keep in its place than joy. But 
it is especially hai’d to keep from talking of one's joy. Dear 
Lady Disdain found it a severe trial not to pour out to her 
father all the sense of gladness which had so completely over¬ 
mastered her. Something told her, however, only too surely 
that he would not share her emotion, and it was therefore a 
sort of relief to lier even to express them thus faintly to respect¬ 
able Mr. Sands. 

“ From what Mr. Sands has been telling me, however, I fear 
wo must not look on things as quite so certain,” her father said, 
chillingly. “ Two young men, you say, took a boat at Bay mouth, 
Mr. Sands.” 

“ Two young men. Sir John. Such is tho information we have 
received—two young men take a boat at Baymouth; no one goes 
with them. Thi^ body is supposed to bo one of them.” 

" I am sure ho is not drowned,” Marie said, in a low tone. 
“ I know ho is safe.” 

" Well, well, we needn't try to argue that point,” Sir John 
said. “ Of course wo all liope he is safe.” 

“ Odd, tin's one having tho letter to the young lady in his 
possession,” Mr. Sands remarked. 

“ No, not particularly odd,” Sir John was quick to observe, 
for he did not choose to have it supposed that any odd things 
could happen whore his daughter was concerned. “ I dare say 
this poor fellow was a messenger. Mr. Pembroke's servant very 
probably. Do you know Pembroke's servant, Mario? Was 
that he Y ” 

'' Papa-—don’t you ,know ? ” 

Sir John thought she was hastening to explain that Pembroke 
probably did not keep a servant, and ho considered any such 
cxplanation,unneccssary. 

“ Ah, well-^you didn't recognise him ? ” 

“ But—surely—did not you? The poor fellow. It seems 
cruel and heartless to have been so glad—seeing hiiYi there 
dead; but I couldn't help it.” « 

" Do you know who it was, Mario ? ” 

" Oh yes, dear. It is that poor unfortunate creature Natty 
Cramp. I should have been so sorry for him "—and Marie- turned 
pale and felt sick at the thought of the dead body and of what 
it might have been. 
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" Nonsense! ” Sir John said—“ it can’t bo! ” 

“But indeed it is—^poor Nat Cramp. So soon after his 
mother! ” Mario tried to feel very, very sorry; but the know¬ 
ledge that it was not Christmas Pembroke kept sorrow asleep 
for tho present. “When sorrow slumbers wake it not,” says 
^le German song. Marie felt it a pious duty to stir her sorrow 
and try to rouse it; but it had drunk of an opiato and would 
not wake. 

“ Why, wo loft liim in America the other day,” Sir John said. 

“ Cue of tho young m^i, it would ax)pcar, was understood to 
have como from America, Sir John,’’ M*. Sands explained. 

“He would liave como on hearing of liis mother’s death,” 
said IMarie. “ But that is poor Natty. His dreams are all 
over.” • • 

“ My daughter must be right,” Sir John said. “ This was 
the sou of an old jjcrson lately dead who had been a servant at 
Hurewoods, Mr. Sands.” • 

“ Very sad! ” said Mr. Sands; “but we must all como to it.” 

“ Wait for me, Marie. I’il just go witli Mr, Sands and look 
again. I did not look very* closely wh&i 1 saw that it wasn’t— 
it didn’t occur to mo.” 

Marie was left alone for a moment. Tho whole mystery 
seemed clear to her. Poor Nat Cramp was hastening to Dure- 
woods on account of his mother’s death, and Christmas had 
g.ven him tho letter to carry to her. The thought of their 
being together seemed to her out of the question. If they were 
together how could Nat como to have tho letter intended for 
her ? Tho suggestion did not even trouble or alarm her. Oh, 
no! he was alive! and slio was happy. For the present she 
had not even time to think that if ho lived he lived for some 
one else. It was enough now to know that he was not dead. 

Sir John came back looking a little pale. 

“ It is poor Cramp sure enough,” he said—why the deuce 
didn’t he stay in the States where he was doing well ? ”, 

Sir John was very angry with Cramp for not being Christmas 
Pembroke. Or it seemed to him perhaps that if Cramp had only 
remained in New Padua*Pembroke then must have been drowned. 
He gave directions, however, to Mr. Sands that when all the 
formalities of the law were over, tho body should b3 removed to 
Durewoods, and buried there near that of Mrs. Cramp, and that 
he, Sir John Challoner, would bear all tho expenses. He also 
requested Mr. Sands to let him know if anything else came to 
light—about the boat ana tho other young man—and the carriage 
drove away. 

“Why was this young fellow bringing a letter to you, Marie? ” 
her fattier asked sharply. 

“ I don’t know, indeed, papa. But I suppose Mr. Pembroke 
must have asked him to bring it to me.” 
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Sir Jolin shrugged his shoulders. 

" It seems to rno that there was a kind of plot going on nil 
around me, and that everybody had some mystery, wliich was 
carefully kept from me. Was Dione Lyle mixed up in all this 
work ? ” 

“ In what work, dear ? I don’t know of any.” * 

“ All this letter writing and fetching and carrying, and love 
secrets and the rest of it. The whole parish, I suppose, will 
know that IVliRS Cliallonor was in love witli some young follow— 
while she was engaged to Lo^'d I’aladiijo’s son. Good God! what 
a state of things! ” 

*' Oh, but nobody knew it,” Mario pleaded. Oh, why can 
you not believe me ? Nobody knew it. 1 didn’t know it myself. 
Don’t make me miserable by telling mo that I have disgraced 
myself. I have not disgraced myself. Nobody ever shall know 
it, if you don’t betray it.” 

“ Marie, lot me know this distinctly, once for all. Has nobody 
else ever heard of this ? ” 

'‘Nobody else—oh, no!” 

For the moment she did not remember that in her letter to 
Vidal she liad made a confession wliich only wanted the name 
to bo complete. 

Sir John threw himself back in his seat with a sort of sigh as 
of one who mournfully resigns liimself to the dubious consola¬ 
tion that things might have been worse. Marie was left to her 
own thoughts for the rest of the journey homewards. It was not 
her father’s fault if she did not regard herself as a very wrong¬ 
headed young woman, who was bringing trouble upon her family 
and friends. All this kind of thing was very new to Marie, who 
had been a sort of princess in her homo before this, and whom 
her father would, have spoiled—if she could have been spoiled— 
by petting and by something like homage. 

When she returned to her own room it came on her mind 
that therp would seem to her father an inconsistency between tho 
assurance she had given him that nobody know of her secret but 
himself, and the sort of confession she ^ad made to Mr. Vidal, 
lie must come to know what she had written to Vidal, and she 
felt that it would be unworthy on her part not to tell him at once. 
She had written tho letter with a set purpose which nothing 
could shake: and why should she bo afraid to say that she had 
done so ? What, indeed, could it matter now ? She could not 
and would not do the only thing that would have pleased her 
father—^what then did it matter whether his displeasure fell upon 
her a little more or a little less sharply, a little sooner or a little 
later? 

Still she felt a kind of dread at her heart. She shrank back 
from facing tho unknown consequences of what she had done. 
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She was alarmed at the thought of seeing her father in some 
mood such as she had never known in him before. Sho had 
heal’d and read of fathers who were violent and fierce. Her father, 
of course, had never bficn like that. It was hard to believe in the 
possibility of his ever being like that. But lie had spoken to her 
that very day as ho never spoken to her lieforc, and as slie could 
not yesterday havo believed it possible that anybody would ever 
speak to her. Who could say what might not happen next? All 
sfcrangi) and inconceivable things had lately broken in upon her 
life. A great sea had rusljed over it^and swept all the old land¬ 
marks away. Nothing could be surprising any more. Therefore 
her heart beat quickly. Like all women she was inclined to 
tremble at tho unknown and the possible. 

Bnt tho one thing which she could not do wa# to deceive. 

If this remains unknown to him one hour longer T shall havo 
deceived him.” she said. In that moment of confused emotion 
there came to her recollection that Dione Lyle had praised her 
for h.iviiig something like a man’s sentiment of honour. Sho 
wonc resolutely to her father. 

She knew she should find Trim in tho library. Only tho other 
day it scorned when she used to run in and scramble into his 
arms, and sit on his knee and make him put away whatever book 
he was reading and talk to her. How kind and patient he always 
was I Again she remembered what a holiday his coming used 
to ho! Now she was almost afraid to go to him. But she put 
her fear down and went in. 

Sir John was leaning on tho chimney-piece with his back 
turned to her, and looking moodily at the fire. As ho heard tho 
rustle of hor dress ho lookftd up and their eyes mot in tho glass 
over tho chimney-picce. There was no sympathy in that momen¬ 
tary inh-rchango of glances. Each looked away at once. 

*^Havo I disturbed you, papa? ” she began, with an effort at 
case. 

No, Mario, I was not busy.” This was said in a t®ne and 
witli a manner which conveyed as plainly as any words could 
have done—" My mind was too painfully dccupied with the trial 
imposed upon mo by in. ungrateful daughter to allow of my 
devoting myself to ray usual occupations." 

" I wanted to say something to you.” * 

“ Yes, Marie." There was a slight relaxation of the melan¬ 
choly rigour of his face. " Has she come to announce sub¬ 
mission ? ” he asked himself. 

" I know you will bo displeased-” 

"Oh! Well, Marie?” 

“ I told you to-day that nobody could possibly know anything 
about—^bout all that—^but you.” 

" Yes, you told me that--and I believed you. Well—was it 
not true?” 
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This harslij cruel way of taking her up shocked Marie aud 
almost made her repent of her candour. 

** It was true,” she said quietly. “ At least I meant it for the 
truth. But 1 didn’t remember then that 1 had told another 
I)erson something of it.” 

“I thought as much, Marie,” Sir John said with a half- 
triumphant, half-contemptuous smile. “You women never, I 
believe, toll the whole truth at once. Well, I suppose I know the 
rest. You told this romantic secret, of course, to Dione Lyle!. 
I might have known it. >5^believe in ^y soul that woman was at 
the bottom of the whole afiair. She nates mo I know. Well, 
she has her revenge now. I can’t deny that.” 

“ No, I never told Miss Lylo,” Marie said, surprised amid all 
her nearer personal emotions at the words he had spoken—the 
words about hatred and revenge. “ She knows nothing about 
it.” 

“ Then whp in the name of the-I want to hear who 

knows anything about it.” 

“ I wrote to IMr. Vidal to-day.” 

“ You—^what ? You wrote to Eonald Vidal ? ” 

“ I wrote to him to-day.” 

“ Mario ? You wrote to Vidal to-day—about what ? ” 

“ I told him that I couldn’t ever marry him —because I didn't 
caro about him—^and because-” 

“ Well, go on in God’s name and lot mo hear it all.” 

“ Because, I cared—very much—for somebody else.” 

Sir John Clialloncr had been nervously turning in his hand a 
largo vessel of Venetian glass which ho found on the chimney- 
piece. Ho now dashed it on the hearth, where it broke in pieces 
with a crash that made Mqrio start and tremble. W^'ornen are 
greatly frightened by a dispute which begins with a loud noise 
and breaking of glass. 

“ Marie—^you didn’t do this. I don’t believe it. You never 
would have dared to do it without telling me.” 

“ Oh* yes, I did it. I thought it very right to do-” 

“ Bo you mean to say that you have actually sent that letter 
—sent it away with that shameful confession in it ? ” 

“ Yes: it is gone.” 

“ Great 'God I What did you do such a thing as that for ? 
Have you no sense of shame—have you no thought of me or of 
anything 1 Why did you not tell mo ? ” 

“ Oh, because you would have tried to persuade me. And we 
should only have had useless argumeii'ts—and you don’t under¬ 
stand how a woman feels—or, at least, how I feel. Papa, I am 
sorry if you are angry, but 1 couldn’t help it. 1 felt that 1 must 
set myself free from this miserable engagement, and set uim free 
too—good, kind Bonald Vidal—^and the only right way was to 
tell him the truth.” 
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“ We are disgraced for ever! ” 

"There is no disgrace,” Marie said bravely—"but there would 
have been disgrace to me *if 1 had married that kind-hearted, 
honourable man, when I had no love for him, but only for some¬ 
body else. Oh yes, that would have been disgrace. I am not 
^shamed of what I have done.” 

“ I am, by God! ” her father cried out so furiously that she 
started—" and I am ashamed of you! Yes, I am—and I ought 
to bo! Did any one ever hear of sujph a thing ? Why didn't 
you let me write?—if ycyi must bref^ off the whole thing—I 
could have put it in some decent li^t.” 

" I wrote because I wanted just the plain truth to bo known.” 

Sir John looked at her with fierce inq^uiry. Could it be that 
she meant to imply anything against him—that he would not" 
have told the truth ? But his daughter had no such meaning. 

" I knew,” she went on simply," that you would not like to 
tell that—and Mr. Vidal might still think that he was bound to 
press me, and might think there was nothing really in the way 
—and so 1 wanted him to know once for all that it would bo 
impossible.” ’ * 

" My God, what deceivers women are! ” Sir John cried in 
his indignation against the whole sex, about whom it was one of 
his articles of faith that men were not bound to tell them the 
whole truth in anything. " To think that you could be with me 
all this day, Marie, and never tell mo that—and look me in the 
face and keep such a secret as that! Have you told Vidal his 
name as well as everything else ? ” 

"Oh no; ” and she found the colour all mounting to her 
forehead. * 

" But, of course, he’ll easily guqss; and this will be the talk 
of the town! Marie, I am glad your mother is/lead.” 

He walked up and down the room, and kept saying in a loud 
tone, “ What are we to do ? What are we to do ? " 

Marie felt nearly crushed. She had not before regfgrded her 
offence in this odious light. She had not supposed lhat it was 
an actual sin against womanhood to be ih love even with some¬ 
body who was not in love with her—so long as she kept her 
secret to herself—and whoso fault was it that she ha4 not kept 
it to herself? Surely only theirs who would have hdr to marry a 
man whom she never could love. Therefore while she regarded 
herself as very unfortunate and beset by very peculiar trials, and 
was prepared even to o^ that she must now be a great trouble 
to her father, still she had not thought of herself as a mere 
scandal uj^n womanhood. But it is hard to hear one’s self be¬ 
wailed and cried out against as a shame to one’s household and 
not to 'hroop the head. A sense of one’s innocence, we are told, 
sustains and consoles all the good people we read of. But there 

T 
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arc some very good people who are not quite so complacently 
satisfied of their own goodness, and who, therefore, when they 
hear themselves vehemently denounced as guilty are startled for 
the moment into almost fearing that they are not innocent. 

Sir John suddenly stopjTcd. 

"I wish to God I had never had a daughter!” he said. “,I 
wish you had died when you had that fever long ago—and I sat 
up all night—anight after night, and I wouldn’t let tho nurse 
watch you—I did, by God! I’ve worked for you more than for 
myself. I have had ambition for yoy—I speculated and saved 
and schemed and planned for you. A match-making mamma ” 
—he changed his tone for a moment to one of savage sarcasm— 
** a match-making mamma couldn’t have done more for licr 
daughter thaa I did far you—^and now this is what it all comes 
to!” 

He was working himself up into a fury which Mario thought 
terrible to look at. It was strange indeed to her, and had long 
been strange to him. John Ohalloncr had been born poor and 
among the hnmble, and he had been born with a passionate and 
in many qualities a vulgar nature. “ lie had gradually risen in 
the world; he was endowed by Nature with just the combina¬ 
tion of faculties w'hich mean rising in the world, and no more. 
Getting up and up, he had schooled himself into the proprieties 
and the manners of the people with uhorn it was his ambition to 
associate, and ho had disciplined his bursts of anger. But, as 
we have seen, a certain taint of the original vulgarity of nature 
always remained in liim. So, too, tho deep, coarse passion 
remained down in his breast somewhere. It was always only 
smothered—not extinguished. It br6ko out now and blazed; 
and Ohalloncr liked it to bhze. Now that there was nobody 
looking on but bis daughter—for whom, since she was not likely 
to be the Ilonourablo Mrs. Anything, he had no longer much 
respect—he was glad to give his old nature its full way. It 
relieved liiin, and his disappointment was almost unbearable. 

Mario was startled and shocked out of all thought for herself. 

" Oh, papa—dear, dear papa, don’t speak and look in that 
way ? You are not like yourself. Oh, 1 am so sorry if I havo 
disappointed you.” 

She put 'her hand gently on his shoulder. He flung it off— 
and flung her off so roughly that she found herself shaken against 
the chimney-piece. Then ho stood near her, with his face 
purpling and liis largo white hand clcn 5 hed,and her heart stood 
still, for she thought ho was going to strike her. 

Then he drew back and tossed his arms loosely about os if to 
shake off the temptation that beset him. 

“ Go out of tho room! ” he cried. “ Get out of tho rodm, and 
don’t stand there to provoke me I You aro a disgrace to me/’ 
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Ho turnctl liis back upon her and strode to a window, and 
stood there chafing and tossing his arms almost as wildly as the 
trees ontside were tossing their boughs. 

Dear Lady Disdain, white as ashes, went out of the room. 
She went to licr turret-room where she had been so happy, where 
she had been such a princess. She could not yet find any relief to 
h6r agony in tears. She felt a dry, catching, choking sob every 
now and then rending her throat, but sho could not cry. Tho 
whole thing was so frightfully strange. Was it her father—or a 
madman—or some hideous creature of a*dream—who had heaped 
.<5iich insults on her, and ?lung her* away with his hand, and 
driven her from the room ? Her misery was too new for her to 
realise its shape as yet. One thing only w'as pressing down upon 
hor—the consciousness that all was changed—that nothing ever 
again crmld be as it was for her. Where was her father—the 
kind, fond, petting companion of her childhood and her youth? 
That strange, will I, flioking, rcd-hxccd man below',,who flung his 
arm.s about and stamped and broke glass things and rated at her 
{iiid flung her away 

Her heart leaped with a nameless, iifdofinable terror as sho 
1 t\'xrd a tap at the door, and then saw it open and her father 
C'l '1110 ill. Instinctively sho drew back and almost cowered in tho 
( oriier beside the chiiiiiicy-picee. Dear Lady Disdain iiad never 
b('foro known fear. Slic had never had anything to be afraid of; 
av i the common terrors of deaihs, storms, wrecks, and such like 
v;ould liavc found her brave and brilliant. But sho was for the 
moment cowed by this strong, furious mau, wlio she su 2 ipo.scd 
might beat her and kill her if he liked. If she avas capable or 
conscious of any dislinct wish or hope at the time it was tJiat ho 
would kill her in some quick way, tyid not strike and beat her 
first. , 

Sir John was now as pale as she, and he trembled more than 
she did. 

“ Marie—Mario,’’ he said, “I Jiavc conic to beg your pardon, 
my child. I—I want you to forgive me. I do not know what 
came over me—but 1 didn’t mean wlaat I said. I used to bo very 
laassionatc once, but not fills long time—only it came out then in 
a moment. Won’t you forgive me, my dear ? ” 

Ho mistook Marie’s hesitation. Sho was too mnch bewildered 
and alarmed to collect her senses and reply, for this presentation 
of her father was as strange and dreadful as the other. 

“ My dear, my dear, do vou refuse to forgive me ? Good God! 
are you afraid of me ? I’lf go on my knees to you.” 

“Oh, my dear,” the poor bewildered, heart-tom girl cried, 
throwing her arms round his neck, “ don’t speak in that way; it 
is like mSdness! I forgive you, dear. I forgive you, a thousaud 
times. I know you didn’t moan it—it was nothing. Do not 
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think about it any more. I am not afraid of you, dear—oli no, 
not a bit. Why should I be afraid ? •’ 

She now petted and soothed him almost as one might a child. 
He seemed, indeed, a sort of child to her. At first she feared in 
her ignorance that ho was really going mad, but at last she came 
to understand things better. It was only the furious outburst 
of a disappointed and a not noble ambition. This it was whicfii 
had made her father first rage and then grovel. Oh, how truly 
she forgave him, and fcjjlt pity and regret all unspeakable for 
him! liow she prayed for him and wept for him that sad night! 
But the dear, dear father of her girlnood whom she admired as 
well as loved—the strong, serene, stately father on whose arm she 
was so prorid to lean, and whoso smiling presence made her best 
festival—that friend and father was gone for ever. 


CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

TAKEN—THE OTIIEIl LEFT. 

One of Nat Cramp’s "wild dreams had been realised. That far-off 
night when he walked on the Durewoods pier he found a certain 
delight in wishing that he had perished in the sea and that his 
body had been washed ashore, and that she might hear of his fate. 
A kind Heaven, pitying and indulgent even to his nonsense, had 
granted at least half his prayer—as Apollo dealt with the hero in 
the ‘"AEneid.” The sea has washed’liis dead body ashore and 
brought it under her very c^cs. It would probably have recon¬ 
ciled him to death in any case if he could have known for certain 
that Marie Chal loner would bend over his dead face and recognise 
him. Poor Nat, what a pity he cannot know 1 Ah, it is humili¬ 
ating to think that there is no heroism in life half so desperate 
as the heroism of self-conceit! Yet suppose Nat could have 
known? Suppose he could have seen Mario Challoner fall in a 
faint from very joy that it was he who was dead and not Christ¬ 
mas Pembroke ? Suppose he could have known that his life or 
death would hardly bo thought of by her, provided only that 
Christmas Pembroke were alive ? Surely, one might say that 
the Devil himself could have invented no more cunning, cruel 
trick than that—to entrap poor Nat ipto throwing away his life 
only that his very death might show more clearly than ever his 
utter insignificance in her eyes. To die for the sake of giving 
her at least a pang; and to find that the pang was only one of 
joy because he and not somebody else was dead! What but this 
couId.be indeed "the fiend’s arch mock? ” 
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The sea keeps some of its secrets. It will always keep secret 
the answer to the question whether Cramp really meant that day 
to drown himself and his companion. Was his conduct only an 
ebullition of meaningless bravado ? Was it merely the irrepres¬ 
sible extravagance of a fantastic^ morbid mind strained to its 
utmost by excitement ? Had he thought of what ho was doing 
at all, or was he unaccountable for any freak and impulse as a 
dmuken man might bo ? That cannot be settled. There was so 
much of self-conceit and sham and ifiountebankery about the 
poor youth at his best tha# ho could «iever know himself how far 
he was in earnest. But it is probable that his condition then 
was desperate enough for anything, and there was always a pre¬ 
posterous amount of earnestness under his most grotesque folly. 
The one certain thing is that wilfully or oilierwisc, by blundering 
bravado or set purpose, he turned the boat over, and that next 
day his body lay cold under the eyes of Marie Challoner. All 
the dreams and hopes and romance, the nonsenko, the Claude 
Mclnotto visions, the Ilopublic, and the Church of the Future 
had conducted him to this. ,His epitaph, perhaps, might fitly be 
embodied in the cry of joy with which Marie welcomed the dis¬ 
covery that it was ho and not another whom the chilly, broken 
waves of the winter sea had washed ashore. 

Meanwhile what of the chance companion who had come 
d )wn from London with Cramp that day, and whose Bellerophon- 
letter poor, cold, unconscious Cramp had brought with him safely 
to land in order to torture our heroine and take all the tragic 
dignity out of his own fate ? 

When the lx)at turned over and fiung Christmas Pembroke 
and Nat Cramp into the sea, the two parted company in a 
moment. Christmas rose to the sfirfaco at once, ana kept his 
nerves steady and tried to look about him. The waves wero 
sharp and rough, and buffeted him hither and thither as the 
gusts of sudden wind varied. They struck him in the face and 
Ix^at him on the back of the head and blinded his eyes, afld some¬ 
times threw him clean over on his back. They seemed to own no 
regular rise and fall to Which a stout swimmer might suit him¬ 
self. Perhaps, in such a condition of things, if a man really can 
swim, he is apt at first to lose his temper rather than his courage. 
It is almost impossible not to be angry with the waves, very hard 
to keep from shouting at them and cursing them. They seem to 
play so unfairly; to give their enemy no chance; to fall upon 
him from all sides at onco; to hit him when he is down; to fling 
themselves on him most viciously when he is most embarrassed. 
The swimmer becomes infuriated against them and hates them 
as if thay were living, treacherous, pitiless enemies; and indeed 
there seems something perversely human in their malignantly 
boisterous behaviour. 
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If Christmas denotinced or cursed them, however, it was from 
the teeth inwards. He had far too much sense to waste any of 
his breath and his strength in outcry when he had such a fight 
for his life before him. One passionate resolve filled him. Ho 
would not die: the waves should not kill him. Ho made up his 
mind to take things coolly. Swimming with any definite purpoiJc 
would bo a sheer waste of pon’or. He did not know where to 
swim. The only thing he could do was to keep himself aflo:it 
with as little waste of strbngth as possible and hold as well as he 
could that position with regard to wind which would best save 
his face and eyes from the beating of the waves. “ I shall do well 
enough for a good while longer,” lie thought, if I don’t freeze 
with cold.” , But hea-^jcns! how cold the water was! And how 
dreary the whole scene was—the grey sky: the black waves! 

Christmas looked round everywhere when he could use his 
eyes to any advantage, but could see no^ign of unfortunate Nat 
Cramp. It was probably a lucky thing for him that he did not 
see his late companion, for if ho had he would certainly have 
tried to save him, and •they would both in all probability have 
been washed ashore at Portstone together. Such a struggle for 
life, however, leaves no time for regretting lost companions, 
livery moment that Christmas tried to raise his head a litth) 
above the waves to see if anywhere he could descry unhappy Nat, 
he was so beaten and buffeted and flung about and fallen upon, 
that all his attention had to go hack at once to himself alone. 
At one moment, however, he saw that he was very near the up¬ 
turned boat. A thrill of hope and joy went through him. It 
was not easy to got to the boat without the chance of being dashed 
against her or sucked under her, and Christmas dreaded almost 
above all things a disabled hand or arm just now. Nor was it 
easy being near “the boat to do anything better than allow himself 
to be dashed against her and take his chance. So he made for 
her anyhow, and presently he was flung forward and felt a sen¬ 
sation if some giant had flung him up against a wooden 
gate, and uncertain whether his ribs were dashed in or not ho 
found himself lying across the upturned*boat and clinging to her 
keel. This was the moment for safety. It was at all events a 
relief not to keep his limbs and senses employed in the mere 
struggle to remain afloat. He was afloat now easily enough, and 
the only thing was to keep himself from being smothered by 
waves breaking against the boat, or from being tom away from 
her, or having his head beaten against her keel. " Luckily there 
are no sharks about here,” our poor hero thought. 

Far away he saw the sail of which Nat Cramp had spoken. 
The wind, however, blew from her to him, and he did noi? believe 
there would be the si latest chance of sending his voice across 
the gusts to her. So he prudently spared his lungs and did not 
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try. It was raining and the sky was all clouds, and ho did not 
think he could do anything to make her see him. Still he had 
great hopes from her, and while that sail remained above his 
horizon he felt that no chilling sea could cause him to givo up 
the struggle. For he seemed to have made up his mind that the 

?ea should not swallow him before ho had given his last message 
0 Marie Challoner. “ Dio here now,” he thoiiglit, and she never 
to know how I loved her ? No—I’ll not die! I’ll never give in! 
I’ll get to Durewoods yet! ” , 

It was strange how qijper and drowsy and dreamy ho seemed 
to grow. lie was lying now not very uneasily along the back of 
the boat and holding on to lier keel and was nearly out of the 
water, and there was a warmish and thick drizzle of rain falling 
around him, and the tossing motion and the hoarse roaring oi 
the waves seemed to dull all his senses. The sharper tension of 
the struggle w'as gone and his frame was relaxed, and he felt in¬ 
clined to go to sleep, lie seemed to himself less like one clinging 
for dear life to an upturned boat in an angry sea tlian like one 
who lies in liis bed and dreams of being in such a plight. But 
that the light had not changed he woulfl have thought ho must 
have been hours in the water. It seemed half a lifetime since ho' 
left London in tho pouring rain that very morning. Was it that 
morning or when ? Had he really met Nat Cramp at all ? 

Sometimes he found his eyes closing, and he once must have 
dozed for an instant, for he thought he was travelling in the 
sleeping-car of a railway at night, and that the noise of the waves 
was the rush and rattle of the train. Then he came to himself 
with a start, fearing he was about to bo washed olf the boat. 
Sometimes his mind warlUered and ho fancied ho was in Japan 
with his father; in San Francisc^); in Durewoods with Mario 
Challoner in the hollow among the trees holding her hand, and he 
talked to her quite aloud. More than once when liis tired, lan¬ 
guid eyes closed, he fancied he was lying in the chair in Sir John 
Challoner’s library at Kensington asleep, and ho believed that he 
had but to open his eyes and see Mario Challoner bending over 
him. So he looked up and saw the grey'sky and felt the tossing 
of the pitiless waves, jJbd clung all the faster and with strength 
renewed to the slippery boat and compelled his nonces to keep 
under his control, for if ho lost liis self-discipline foi^cven a single 
moment he knew full well that he should never sec Mario Chal¬ 
loner again. These little half-unconscious moments, these fits of 
sleepiness, were probably his salvation. Perhaps without them 
his nerves could never have endured the strain put on them—tho 
strain of watching his safety and holding on to the boat. 

What gleams of pleasure were extracted from tho most 
unprolbising condition, like the sunbeams from^ the Laputan 
cucumber? A chance change of position bringing a sense of 
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freshness and relief to the overstrained frame, to the uneasy 
limbs, was for the moment a delight, as it is to the sick man 
on a bed of pain. Then he allowed his mind to enjoy the respite 
for an instant, and it went off guard and stood at ease. Some¬ 
times he found himself shouting out scraps of song in answer to 
the hoarse roar of the waters. Sometimes he talked to himselfi 
and sometimes he shouted to Nat Cramp. Then he grew lazy 
and languid again, and felt very cold, and when his mind was 
awake and active enough to take in the reality of his condition 
he began to fear that ho coujd not hold on any longer, that ho 
must drop off and die, and never see Durewoods more. But 
again some change of position gave him fresh relief and he 
presently found himself back in Durewoods among the trees 
talking with Mario Chailoner. Then he grow so languid that 
oven when he once became vaguely aware that the sail he had 
seen was much nearer to him than before he only made mental 
observation that it was a schooner and did not seem to bo con¬ 
scious of his having any personal interest in it. But he suddenly 
awoke with a start that nearly lost him his place on the boat, 
and ho cast away this lahguid, dying mood, and, tossed by the 
* waves and soaking in the rain and chilled in the feet and legs as 
he was, he found the lifeblood bubbling and dancing in his veins 
i^ain, and his mind told him 1 shall see Durewoods again, after 
all! ” and he shouted to the schooner with a lung-racking effort 
which made his voice little good for singing for many a day after. 
Again and again he shouted till he fell back quite exhausted, 
only able to wait for any fate. 

Afterwards ho had a consciousness of being dragged and 
heaved on board a vessel, of having some delicious, divine, 
reanimating, burning liquid, poured down his throat—only 
brandy and water—of seeing several faces round him, of asking 
if any one had seen poor Cramp, begging them to look out for 
Cramp, and then falling asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

“YOU AWE AND DO NOT KNOW IT.” 

A NiOHT of broken rest, of short, horrible dreams from which it 
was a relief to start, and sweet dreaDK still shorter from which 
it was a pain to awake; a night wlvich seemed long as a lifetime, 
which was divided into intervals and chapters that were like 
years, brought Marie Challoner to her next morning. Until the 
slow dawn had come and familiar objects could be seen, tho 
sleeping and tho waking alike seemed a nightfliare. A pro¬ 
found sense of strange, immeasurable misfortune was over Marie 
all tho night through. What was to happen to her now ?. What 
was to happen to her next ? How wore she and her father to 
live together henceforward ? Was it possible or right that they 
should live together ? For jyhen all hi^ passion had passed away 
and he had put on an apologetic and subdued manner toward^ 
her, it was still just as clear as before that ho considered her to 
have broken up all his plans and spoiled his life. Ho had tho 
manner of one prepared to bear anything that might fall on him 
by or through his child, but who could not quite conceal the 
cruel pains of his martyrdom. Mario felt already like a stranger 
in the house—^liko ono who had no right to bo there, who had 
forfeited her claim to her father's love and shelter. Could a high- 
spirited girl endure this^long? Would life on such conditions 
be worth having ? 

What she felt was that she had not merely lost her father, 
but that fate had changed her father, given hor a new and sadly 
different father—one whom she hardly knew how to speak to, 
whom she looked at with uneasiness and dread, who seemed to 
shrink from her and to dislike her even when ho was duost civil 
and kind in words. The changeling of the fairy story is always 
■the sti'ange, unfamilia:^, uncanny child whom the perplexed parent 
cannot warm to—here the changeling was tho parent. Seldom 
surely was a girl’s heart more peculiarly tried. ^ For the new 
vein of love wmch had been breathed in it, exquisite as was tho 
sensation it brought, only seemed to have been opened that her 
heart might bleed to death. Her lovo was to be barren—an 
endurance, a miserable^ secret, not,a blessing. She had found 
out that she could love and that she did love, only just in time 
to find out that she could not have a lover. If Christmas Pem¬ 
broke was not dead—^if that hope and belief brought a rush of 
joy, what a cold reaction followed it! His name was nothing 
to her but a name to make her blush. By tho strangest com- 
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bination of unhappy chances, love seemed to have brought to 
her nothing but the need of renunciation, of repression, and of 
concealment. 

Yet in one way her heart and her spirit never changed. She 
was still glad that she had broken suddenly and decisively from 
her engagement with Eonald Vidal. She felt her cheek burnu 
with shame as she thought of him. She could have thanked 
Heaven now that he had never kissed her. It was well to have 
any little sense of relief anywhere, for the background as well as 
the foreground of her thoughts was nciyrly filled up with figures 
of pain. Wlien for one mofnent her anxious mind ceased to 
brood on the possible fate of Christmas Pembroke, or the future 
of her father and herself, it rested on the wrong she had done to 
Eonald Viilal and the pajii she must have caused him, or on the 
stark dead body of poor Nat Cramp, 

The storm that had swept the skies and the seas for so many 
miserable days "^as over. The rain had ceased and the clouds 
had broken. A pale mild sunlight shone from a cold blue streak 
of sky. There was sometliing even in that. The world was not 
all given over to mist and rain and racking wind. The gleam 
>«f pale sun was a touch of inspiration to her sinking, sickening 
heart. It seemed to Marie like the long-withheld smile of God’s 
compassion, and it brought tears into her eyes. 

What a forlorn meal was that breakfast when she and her 
father sat together and tried to seem as if they believed they 
were the same to each other, and talked a little on indifferent 
topics, each well knowing what was at the other’s heart! How 
often did each look up and find that the other’s eyes were suddenly 
withdrawn! 

“ I have had a letter fron^ Mr. Sands this morning, Marie,” 
licr father said at last. “ I am going over to Portstone after 
breakfast. There is to be an inquest, and I am to identify poor 
Cramp. Then I shall have him—the body—^brought here and 
buried properly near his mother. That will bo only right, you 
know.” 

"The widow’s son ‘by the widow,” said Marie. "Poor- 
Sarah Cramp! She v/orkod and saved—and loved—to little 
purpose.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

" Yes,” ho murmured audibly, but as if unsconsciously, " sho 
did. We all work and save—-and love—^to little purpose, I think 1 
Yes, yes—well, well 1 ” 

Marie’s cheeks coloured a little, but sho said nothing. Sho 
was not probably of an age or in a mood to make allowance 
enough for her father’s point of view. He had, indeed, loved 
her much, in his own way, and had worked for her and saved 
for her, and was proud at the thought of having his life’s ambi- 
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tion gratified through her, by her—and she had blown down all 
his plans and schemes and hopes with the breath of what seemed 
to bim a girl’s foolish whim. His ambition truly had not been 
noble, but its dying agonies were keen, and the first passion of 
disappointment over he did not bear them badly. 

• But if Mario did not yet make mental allowance enough for 
her father’s disappointment, she at least was reasonable enough 
not to embitter it by any remonstrance, even if it did give forth 
a petulant wail now and then. She pnly said— 

“ I am glad that wn can sho^ our kindly memory of her— 
and of him too—even in that poor way.” 

“ Then,” Sir John went on, I am going on to Baymouth at 
once. I am going to town—I shall return hero the day after 
to-merrow, I thin£” • • 

“You are going to London to-day?” she asked, with 
tremulous lip. 

" This evening—yes. I must see Konald yidal at once, of 
course—that is due to him—and put things in the best way I 
can. There is no need of your seeing him any more. There is 
nothing to explain—^whicli I cannot ekplain better; and it would 
be painful to you and to him. After all, the main fact is thb 
great thing—and explanation can’t do much with that.” 

Mario had nothing to say. Perhaps she ought to have thrown 
lierself into his arms and poured out some words of regret for 
his disappointment, and of tenderness and affection. But she 
felt that slie could not do this. There was a chilling distance 
between them; and in her heart she resented, more profoundly 
even than she know, the manner in which he would have disposed 
of her in marriage. Slfo said nothing. 

Presently Sir Jolm rose and«lookod about him irresolutely. 
Then he said, without looking at her. • 

“ I don’t exactly know wlmt I shall do, Mario. I havo been 
thinking; but 1 haven’t yet quite mado up my mind. 1 don’t 
care, of course, to bo seen much in London until al\ this thing 
has blown over. And one’s plans have to be altered in every 
way. 1 think I shy,ll let the house *in town, and this i}lace 
perhaps. We might go somewhere abroad and live quietly 
thoro for awhile. 1 almost think I shall resign my scat in 
Parliament. It scorns hardly worth while keying on. But 
I don’t know yet.” 

“ If you would let me go and live somewhere away,” said 
Marie, with her eyes fqll of tears,—^"and you need not disarrange 
all your life—or if you would let me stay for awhile with Mias 
Lyle—or the Eivers in Paris ”—some school friends of hers. 

• I don’t think Miss Lyle is much of a friend of mine,” Sir 
John said, coldly, " or that her influence has been so very happy. 
Besides,” he added, with the aflected cheerfulness of a martyr, 
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I am not going to turn you out of doors, Mario, in tliat way. 

I am not ono of the flinty-hearted fathers you road of in your 
romances. But when all one’s plans are altered one has, of course, 
to make new arrangements. I always said you must not bo 
pressed to marry any one against your will; only it is a pity, of 
course, that you didn’t find out a little sooner; but we have <* 
talked of all that, and it can’t bo helped now.” 

So he went away, and Marie was left for awhile to herself. 
She felt very miserable, an(1 was oppressed with the conviction 
that the very servants must kiiow that she was fallen from power 
and was in disgrace. It was in some sense a relief to her when 
Janet, Bione Lyle’s little maid, presented herself with a message 
from her mistress to say that Miss Lyle would like most particu¬ 
larly to see Miss Challoacr if Miss Challoner would not mind 
venturing out, as the day was fine. Miss Challoner would not 
have minded venturing out in very bad weather that day for a 
kindly look and ra loving word from any one, and she promised 
to go to Miss Lyle at once. But she wont with a palpitating 
heart, for she felt convinced that Miss Lyle’s message must have 
something to do with Chi'istmas Pembroke. ** Perhaps I shall 
know in five minutes that ho is safe, or that he is lost! ” Mario 
said to herself; and come what might she must, for her own sako 
and for woman’s dignity, not show what she felt too much. Then, 
again, Miss Lyle might have sent only to ask something about 
him, having heard vague rumours perhaps. And Marie must 
careful not to alarm her too much where she could not yet believe 
there was serious ground for alarm; and still must not give her 
too much hope, where, after all, the worst might have occurred. 
Marie had been greatly touched always by Dione’s affection for 
Christmas Pembroke. 

And then Marie’s own personal troubles—-they must not bo 
told. Her father’s secrets and her own—they must not be told, 
even to such a friend as Dione Lyle. To no human heart could 
she reveal ^the melancholy truth that her father and she were 
divided for over—that her father, as she had Imown him, was lost 
to her. Nor would she tell that she had broken with Ronald 
until Ronald himself had accepted the fact that their engagement 
was at an end. What secrets she went burthened with to meet 
the one only friend in the world to whom she would gladly open 
all her heart! And Bione had keen eyes and would see any 
sudden evidence of peculiar emotion, ana would ask the reason, 
and if she did ask, what could Marie ^answer ? There was 
nothing for Mario, she thought as she went along, but to school 
herself into the most absolute self-control, and let no surprise 
betray her into emotion or into inconsiderate words. Of all tasks 
that could be imposed on her, any task of concealment, the 
accomplishing of even the most pious fraud, was tlie hardest 
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strain to put on Dear Lady Disdain, whose words followed her 
thoughts as the sound follows the flash. 

She found Miss Lyle alone, holding in her hand a half- 
ornmpled paper, which Marie knew to be a telegraphic despatch. 
Wlicn one is in anxiety about a human life, the sight of such a 
paper sets the heart boating, and Marie had hard work to sjDcak 
*ii few sweet composed words of ordinary familiar greeting to her 
friend. Then Diono Lyle’s first question nearly startled her out 
of all her pre-arranged self-control. It came out quick and 
sliarj). • 

“ Do you know anything of Christmas Pembroke—that un¬ 
fortunate boy ? ” 

‘ No,” said Marie. “ I—I very much wish I did. But I ho]TO 
he is well ? ” , , 

•She was going to say “ I hope ho is safe; ” but slio checked 
herself, remembering that this would be to betray to Dione Lyle 
licr fears that he was not safe. So her sentence had to end rather 
fetbly. 

"Yes; I hope he is well—and I hope he is in his right senses. 
Have you heard nothing about him lately ? ” 

All the composure vanished. 

" Oh, Miss Lyle, you know something—I see that you do. 
Pray—^pray toll me—don’t keep me any longer in suspense! ” 

“ My dear, what in the world are you in suspense about ? ” 

" About him. Ni here is he? Oh, do you know—is lie safe ? ” 
Bliss Lyle opened her eyes. 

" Why, Mario, you do know something about him, after all! 
You know more than I do, for you know that he was in some 
kind of danger. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling mo what it 
was all about ? ” 

“ But he is safe—^he is living T' 

" He is living,” Miss Lyle said, composedly. " At least he 
was living when ho sent me that message. But it doesn’t at all 
follow that he should be living now, for you see that the message 
got to Baymouth and was allowed to toss about there*untll there 
was a chance of somebody coming ovcv here, who kindly put it 
in his pocket and brought it along with him. You have an 
energetic father, my dear, who is always busy in schemes for the 
development of everything. I wonder he wouldn’t apply his 
mind to the task of getting a telegraph wire stretched along to 
Durewoods.” 

Marie was not listening to these latter words. She had taken 
the telegram and was*reading it as well as she could, while it 
fluttered in her trembling hands:— 

" Don’t be alarmed about mo, if you should hear any reports. 
I anrall right; I will get to Durewoods as soon as possible. Do 
you know what has become of poor Cramp? I hope he is not 
lost, but 1 fear the worst has happened! ” 
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" He is safe—know it I ” Mario said, and a rush of tears 
blinded her eyes for the moment. Let us not blame her if in the 
very moment when the full knowledge of his safety sent such a 
thrill to her heart there came with it tho recollection that ho was 
not saved for her. 

“Where did this come from?” sho asked, with faltering^ 
tongue—when she could speak, and cowering rather under tlio 
keen clear eyes of Dione Lyle. 

“ If you look at the telegram in your hand, my dear, you will 
see that it comes from Calais. But wliy should ho be in Calais, 
or why he should have poor Cramp Vith him—I suppose it 
means that young fellow from Dure woods—I thought he was in 
America—^all this passes my understanding.” 

“ Ho was with poor Nat Cramp tlicn! ” Mario said. “ I did 
not know that'.' I should have been so much more alarmed if I 
liad. lie was coming to Durowoods in a boat, I suppose. They 
told us of a boat and two young men—and I suppose they must 
have been upset—and perhaps some steamer picked him up and 
carried him to Calais. Poor Nat Cramp is drowned, Miss Lyle.” 

“ T am sure I am very sorry,” Mrs Lyle said; but she was 
cyideutly not thinking much over his fate just then. 

” Such a strange escape! So wonderful! But I knew he was 
not lost. Something told mo that he would come back safe—and 
ho will come! Was it not a strange thing that I should have 
known it! ” 

“ I should take a little more interest in tho story,” Miss Lylo 
said, “ if I knew what it was all about. Why was he coming to 
Durewoods in so tremendous a hurry ?—and how did yon know 
that he was coming? I hope, Marie, yoia were not keeping np a 
correspondence with this poor boy ? ” 

“ Wc had no correspondence,” Mario answered, with downcast 
eyes. “ Why shoilld we correspond ?—or why should we not. 
Miss Lylo, if we had anything to say ? ” 

“ But you should have had nothing to say,” Diome replied 
warmly. “‘’What could you have had to say to him ? You were 
engaged to be married—what had you to do with that boy ? I 
do think there is something very mean ‘about women. You 
liaven’t escaped it even. Why torment that poor young follow ? 
I wish you had never seen him, Marie.” 

“ Well—so do I, Miss Lyle! It has made me very unhappy.” 

“ And I don't wonder ? You have spoiled his life for him. I 
know yon would.” 

“Miss Lyle, why are you angry with^me, and what have I 
done? I don’t understand a word. Surely you don’t think 
I knew—oh, no. I didn’t know that he was coming here to seo 
me.” 

“ Oh! He was coming here to seo you, then ? ” 
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'* So he said—in the letter.” 

“ I thought as much! I knew he was coming to see you! I 
knew the whole thing had some such mad freak at the bottom of 
it! And what did he want to see you for ? ” 

I don’t know—to say good-bye as ho was leaving England— 
nerhaps,” Mario said piteously. She felt weak and liiirabled, for 
everybody seemed against her, though she was not conscious of 
having injured any one except Eonald Vidal. She had come to 
Diono Lyle for sympathy, and found that thoro too she was looj^ed 
upon as a sort of wrong-doer. * 

" I don’t SCO w’hat h3 ivanted bf farewells under such cir¬ 
cumstances. What good could come of that? He knew you 
were engaged to bo married.” 

Marie plucked up a little spirit nqjv. dj)n’t see what 
that has to do with it. Miss Lyle. I suppose people are not to 
be cut oif from every word of kindness and friendship in this 
world because they are engaged to be married. \Vc—wo—liked 
e.icii other always—ho and I. We were friends. ‘ At Iea.st I liked 
him—of course I did—and I think he liked me. Why should ho 
not wish to say good-bye to mo when*he was going away? It 
was very, very kind of him—and I don’t think I deserved it.” —* 

“ How would Mr. Vidal have liked it, do you think?” 

"1 shouldn’t have thought it necessary to ask Mr. Vidal's 
consent even if I had known,” Lady Disdain said, colouring. 

' I didn’t know. But ho would never have thought of objecting 
—why should he object ? I am sure s^c would not have objected 
unless she is a greater fool than I hope she is, for his sake,” she 
added, with one womanlike and irroprossiblo touch of bitterness 
towards “ the other.” • 

“Who is she?” 

“'^L’hat young lady—Miss Jansdh, of course.” 

“ What has she to do with this, dear? ” * 

“ The girl to whom Mr. Pembroke is engaged ? ” 

Diene had almost forgotten that old story, and in her present 
impatience she could not even pretend to believe in it.* FOr tho 
moment she really supposed that Marie, was indulging in some 
little coquettish affectation. 

“ Stuff and nonsense! You don't believe that story, dear. 
You know you don’t. You know very well that*tho poor lad 
cares no more for that girl than I do who never saw her.” 

Mario opened wondering eyes. 

“ But he did care for her—he said so,” Mario faltered, almost 
breathless. ' 

“ Not he, dear; ho never told any such untruth.” 

But, Miss Lylo, whom then did ho care for ? ” 

Dibno looked into her open, wondering eyes. 

” Either you are a better actress than I thought, dear, or you 
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are moro innocent than some of ns were at the ago of ten. Did 
you never know with whom Christmas Pembroke really was in 
love ? ” 

** Never — except Miss Jansen. Every one said kfiss 
Jansen-” 

And you don’t know still—you don’t guess even now ? ’* ^ 

“ Oh, I can’t guess. I’ll not try to guess,” Marie said, grow¬ 
ing very red; "and it couldn’t be, Miss I^yle,” she added rather 
inconsistently. 

" It could be, dear—^itVas—and it is; and I can tell you I 
wish it had never been, for” his sakc.^ Indeed, I thought you 
must have known it.” 

"Oh!” 

The cxclaTnation wa/J partly"a protest: but it was also a cry 
of wonder and delight. 

" And that was why I was a little sharp, my dear,” Diono 
went on, I thought you knew it, and were pleased with it—I 
mean I began to think this when I got his message to-day, and 
found that he had been trying to see you. I never thought it 
before, and I don’t think it now. Yes, Marie, he was in love 
^with you all the time.” 

" It can’t be,” said Marie, " I don’t think it can be.” 

" He told me so, Mario.” 

Another irrepressible note of delight was heard. 

"Yes, I extorted it from him. Poor fellow! Well, I am 
glad to tell you all this now, Marie, because it is better you 
should know. I wish I had told you before.” 

" So do I,” Marie said in a low voice. 

“ Yes, you might have known better how to act. Now, you 
know, and your course is clear, Marie.” 

" Is it ? I wish it Were.” ‘ 

"Of course ybu must not see this poor lover of yours any¬ 
more.” 

Mario started. 

"You‘wouldn’t surely think of seeing him again after that? 
What would be the use of it ? Why should you torment him for 
no purpose ? I think it would be very wr6ng of you, Mario; and 
I know you too well to believe you would do anything wrong. 
Promise me, Mario, that you will not see him.” 

Marie was silent. Her soul was too much absorbed in wonder 
and delight to allow her to follow the words of her friend. He 
loved her; and had loved her always! The strangest thing, 
perhaps, was that the longer it rested' in her mind, the less 
strange it seemed to be. It seemed so natural—and yet she had 
never thought of ii It fell in now and fitted with and made 
part of every look and word and act of his tlmt she could vecall, 
and yet it never occurred to her then. After the first shock of 
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Burprisc and doubt the doubt vanished and never reappeared. 
Oh, yes; it was all clear now as the sunlight. He loved her as 
she loved him. All the world now seemed filled with happiness 
for her. She w^as so happy that the tears came into her eyes at 
the thought that she might possibly die, or he, before they met 
again. 

“ You will promise me this, child ? ” Miss Lyle said softly. 

You will trust me. Miss Lyle, won’t you, without asking for 
any promise ? I’ll not do anything l^at you will blame. I will 
think of what is good ffiv him a Jthousand times more than ot 
myself. Yes, you may bo sure of that! But I didn’t know of 
this; and it has come on me suddenly, and there is so much to 
be thought of. I can’t speak of it now—even to you, dear, dear 
friend. May I go away ? I will come again wheilbver you want 
me.” 

When I send for you, dear,” said Dione, kissing her fore¬ 
head, and not before! I will ask you to como when you may 
cirno. I see you have taken this as—^well, as I ought to have 
, known that my poor Mario Challoner would take it. We must 
think of him, poor fellow! * • 

“ Wo must, indeed,” said Marie, looking up with a brigCl 
look through her tear-flashing eyes, that almost dazzled Dione; 
and then she kissed Dione and went away. 

She has a good heart,” Dione thought to herself, " a kind, 
pure, generous heart! She feels for him as a woman ought to 
do—in the right way. I wish things had been otherwise! I 
wish those two could have loved each other, and married, and 
been happy. Well, well I ” 

The last two words she found herself speaking aloud in her 
solitude. Her mind went back to^a time when two hearts, each 
alike devoted to the other, were torn asunder and sent different 
ways for nothing. Here, after all, there was but one heart to 
bleed; and men get over these things sometimes, she said: and 
then she felt very lonely and melancholy, and the twilight seemed 
a pain to bear in such a mood. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THEY &TAND CONFESSED. 

Cheistmas PE3IDROKB liftd accomplished his resolve so far as 
the getting to Durowoocls yras concerned. The day was bright, 
clear, and cold, when the Say.cy Lass, now in good condition 
again, brought him safely to the little pier. The village looked 
melancholy in the wintry sunlight, and a keen pang shot through 
the poor youth’s heart as he thought of the bright soft summer 
evening when iirst ho landed there; wlien the whole place came 
up for him, rising beautiful and poetic like some Belos-island 
over the grey monotonous waters of his life. He could see the 
whole scene once more as ho saw it then—and tho pony-carriage 
at tho pier, and tho dark eyes of Mario Challoncr looking kindly 
at him. 

^,.IIe liad boon wild with impatience to get to Durowoods, and 
now ho walked slowly up the pier, and turned to tho left instead 
of the right when ho reached the road. Ho lounged along 
melancholy, slow ” in tho strict sense of “ Tho Traveller,” and 
feeling unfriended too, although he knew that ho had friends. 
Ho stopped and looked at the cottage in which poor Mrs. Cramp 
used to live, and he thought of the night wlien Nat and he, 
dripping from the sea, found shelter there. Ho knew now of 
Nat Cramp’s fate: the captain of tlie Saucy Lass had told him all 
about it, and how Nat had been bimied near his mother; and 
Christmas had communicated to the captain in return liis part 
of tho story, which was news to Durewoods. As Christmas 
looked at the house ho felt almost as if ho were guilty of Cramp’s 
death, because of tho piece of curious misfortune which caused 
them to meet at tho station that unlucky day. Ho wondered 
what disappointment or disaster it was which had given such 
wildness to Cramp’s maAner, and was surg it belonged to love. 
As Lear believes all miseries and madness to come of ungrate¬ 
ful daughter^ so Pembroke naturally set down such human 
trials to the pangs of disprized love. Then ho turned quickly 
back, wishing he had not come that way or passed Nat’s house, 
and thinking that if omens, good or bad, could matter to him 
any more it would have been of evil omqn to look on tho place. 

Now that ho was in Durewoods he began to wonder why he 
had come there so precipitately; why he had come there at all; 
why he had taken such great trouble to save himself from tho 
sea with tho hope of getting to Durowoods and seeing Idiarie 
Challonor. When ho did' see her—if she would see him—what 
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was to como of that ? What did it matter whether she know 
the whole truth about Miss Jansen or did not know it? He felt 
at moments almost inclined to go back again to London. All 
the vague doubts and hopes and perplexing conjectures needing 
explanation, which had seemed to liim when he was in London 
like a summons from Providence or fate bidding him to hasten 
to Durewoods, began now to wear a look of blank absurdity. 
Probably he would have taken flight and gone back to London 
but lliat he know full W'cll the mopent he got back there the 
dreams and longings v{puld all S(^t in again, and he should liave 
to follow whither they bade him to go. Being here now he would 
go through with it; he would see her for the last time. 

Ho turned again and passed the pier, and held to the right, 
and mounted the little hill. Winter now broodedt)ver that scene, 
and winter over all his hopes! TJie very ground was bare of 
leaves now. They had lain there in heaps in the little hollow on 
either side of the road for months until the rains rotted them 
into the earth or the keen winds scattered them far away. So, 
our young hero thought, had all his hopes—the hopes with which 
he entered London—been* dealt with? so scattered and trodden 
into the earth of prosaic commonplace. Ho was in a sadly 
egotistical mood just now, after the fashion of tho disappointed, 
and he could not help fancying that the wintry aspect of the 
place was purposely in keeping with his own desolate condi¬ 
tion. Egotism alone, perhaps, could have soothed and consoled 
him now. 

Y(jt the day was bright and cheery for a winter day in 
England. There was a light frost, and all trace of rain and 
mist was gone; and as Oliristmas turned to look back upon the 
sea, ono great tract of it glitteretl with a smile of sunlight, and 
it might have been summer for the moment^ and not winter, if 
ono looked but on the heavens and the waves. Why not accept 
the smile as ominous when one is so ready to think of the grey 
clouds and tho naked trees and the chill earth as.symbolic? 
Christmas plucked up heart at the sight of the water and tho 
gladdening sunlight. “ Come,” he said to himself, "I shall live 
nil this down ? I’ll ^et this last meeting over, and then I’ll go 
back to my old homo, and work hard there, and ncyer come back 
to England any more; and all this will seem like a dream, and 
I shall have her memory always. Why, that alone will make 
life worth having I ” 

So he went resolutely on, and even when ho come to tho gate 
of the Hall he did not |)auBe and reconsider, or pass on as if he 
jhad no idea of going in, or were not quite certain whether' he 
should look in that day, or play any of the other tricks of 
indeoision. Certainly he did for one moment falter at the gate 
—tho lodge-keeper’s wife afterwards remarked picturesquely that 
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he “quivered on his foot like ”—but ho went in through the gate, 
only asking as he passed if Miss Ghalloner was in Durcwoods 
and at home. His heart did sink a little within him as ho 
reached the door, but ho assumed as well as he could the easy, 
unconcerned air of an ordinary visitor, and he sent his card {o' 
Miss Ghalloner. 

Ho was shown into the library, which Miss Ghalloner was in 
the habit of using as a reception-room when her father was not 
in Durcwoods. Christmas waited there with a beating heart for 
what seemed to him an endless time and was in reality about 
flve minutes. Then Marie's maid came in smiling, and cordially 
glad that Christmas was not drowned, and longing to say so in 
frank country fashion; and she told him that Miss Ghalloner 
would see him'm a moment. Then Christmas looked at the 
backs of books, and took a book out now and then, and opened 
it and put it back in its place without noticing what it was: 
and walked up and down the room, and trembled when he 
thought ho heard her step, and grew more nervous than ever 
when he found liimsclf mistaken and she did not come. What 
a Iqug, long moment that Was! This time he was not mistaken, 
for ho looked at the clock on the chimney-piece. Ten minutes 
already! 

The delay came about in this way. Not long before his 
coming, Marie had received a telegram from her father, sent on 
from Portstone by special messenger, which at once relieved and 
distressed her. 

“ I have seen E. V. and talked with him a long time. I havo 
explained all. Ho is greatly cut up, but admits that things are 
hopeless and had better be considered at &n end, and is going to 
Naples to stay some months. Pegs me to give you kind regards 
and to say that ho does not blame you, and will try to bear up. 
I leave for Durewoods at once, but wish to let you know this 
without delay. E. V. asked if you would like him to write; 1 
thought better not.” 

She was free then. She need not think of Eonald any more; 
and womanlike she began to think of him with great compassion, 
and to blame herself for ever having listened to his proposal, and 
to feel ashame<^ of herself, and ashamed oven of being so glad to 
be free. She was in the midst of all this self-reproach, and her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, when the card bearing the name 
of Christmas Pembroke was put into her hand. Quickly she 
dropped the telegram and blushed, and started, and became half 
wild with excitement, and it must be owned forgot all about 
poor Eonald. When she sent her message to Christmas by the 
maid she ran and pluneed her face into water to wash away the 
traces of the tears, and sh,e looked at herself in the glass *and 
wondered what she should seem like in Ats eyes, and remembered 
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the day when in his blunt boyish fashion he told her she was 
handsome. Strange, at that time she was only amused by his 
brusque frankness, and now as she remembered it and looked at 
herself in the glass she saw that the mere tliought of it made 
her blush. “ I wonder will he think mo handsome now ? ” she 
thought—and then she hastened with her preparations to meet 
him, for the absurd idea came into her head, ** Suppose I keep 
him too long—and he has to go away—and goes to Japan 
without seeing me ? ” 

Christmas waiting^ncrvously below heard the rustle of a dress 
at last and a light quick tread, add then had a confused impression 
of dark eyes and a sweet, fresh voice, and a tall, sha^ly figure, 
and a hand with a kindly pressure; and Mario Ghailoncr was 
with him. The whole place for thq moment .swam before his 
eyes, and he looked so pale and half distraught that Marie feared 
ho must have suffered serious harm by his long wrestle with the 
winds and the waves. , 

“ It is so kind of you to come to see me all this way,” she 
said. But, of course, you would come to see Miss Lyle.*’ 

“ I have not seen her yet. I—l«ame to see you first.” 

“ But you look very pale. We were all so glad to hearthat 
you were not drowned; wo never thought of asking whether you 
were hurt.’* 

“ Oh, no, I was only a little shaken—not hurt at all—nothing 
to speak of.” 

“ How glad you ought to be—and in such a sea so long! 
Hours upon hours, was it not ? ’* 

" It seemed a terribly long time to mo. I thought it would 
never have come to an end. But I don’t think it could have been 
very long in reality.** 

There was a moment’s pause. 

” You had a wonderful escape,” said Marie. “ You ought to 
be very thankful.” 

“Yes,” ho answered, “I didn’t want to be drowned just 
then.” • 

“ I hope it did you no harm—being in the cold sea all that 
long time.” • 

“ No; 1 don’t think it did. ■ I felt very stiff and stupid for 
a day or so, and not like myself: but it didn’t do me any harm.” 

“ How strong you are! ” 

“ Oh yes, nothing does me any harm—nothing of that kind. 
Poor Cramp—^you’ve heard, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, I have heafd.” She did not say that she had fainted 
at the sight of Cramp’s dead body, or why. “ What a terrible 
thing! He was so young, and 1 used to think once that he 
wofild come to something." 

“ It wasn’t any fault of mine,” Christmas hastened to explain. 
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“ I didn't want him to come into the boat; I begged of him not 
to come. But he would have been perfectly safe if ho had only 
kept quiet. I don’t know what came over him, whether ho was 
frightened out of his wits or not, but he seemed like a madman, 
■^ly, ho would have been alive and well now if ho wouldn’t keep 
jumping up and going on like a lunatic. There wasn’t the 
slightest danger. I do believe ho was mad, and I hope he was; 
for I feel half guilty somehow of his death, although Heaven 
knows it was no fault of miqo, and I would have saved him if I 
could—^at the risk of my own life—not much to risk, certainly.” 

"I think you risked your life far too much as it was. Why 
did you get into a boat on such a day?” 

" Well, there was no other way of getting to Durewoods.” 

“ But why not wait until the next day ; or until the weather 
was fine or the steamer was ready; or go round by the road ? 
Why risk your life for nothing ? ” 

“ Yes, there was no need of so much impatience, indeed,” 
poor Christmas said disconsolately. “I might as well have 
waited; but anyhow. Miss Challoncr, I should like you to know 
that it was only my own lifu I wanted io risk—if there was risk 
—fitld not poor Cramp’s." 

“ I know very well that you did not tliink of yourself. That 
is why I blame you so much Mr. Pembroke.” 

She felt it a delightful tiling to bo talking to him. He was 
very much embarrassed. She saw the end of all this, and ho did 
not. So she trembled a little, but was very happy; and ho 
stammered and was awkward and miserable. Now that he was 
with her he began to think there was not a groat deal of purpose 
in his coming, and to wish ho had stayed- away. Yet he longed 
to linger still in her presence, trj/ing to say the right thing and 
failing; resolved tli,rit at least she should know the truth about 
him, and yet afraid to come to the point. 

“ Well,” he began with a rush: “ I came to see yon. Miss 
Challoner—— " 

Yos, Mr. Pembroke ? " 

" Because—I am not taking up your time, I hope?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Because—you are not particularly engaged just this 
moment?" 

“No, indeed.” 

“ If you were, of course another time would suit me. I could 
call later in the day.” 

“ I am very glad to see you now or dt any time, Mr. Pem¬ 
broke : and 1 am not at all engaged. But will you not take a 
chair ? ” 

“ Thank you, no; I think not. While I keep standing it 
seems as if 1 were preparing to go.” 
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“ But why want to go in such haste ? I have not seen you for 
such a long time.” 

‘^No; and you have been to America since. I liopo you 
enjoyed your trip ? ” 

** Very much.” 

“ Do you like the States ? ” 

“Very much. I liked San Francisco especially, and tho 
(j| olden Gate.” 

She thought perhaps ho would s^ someiliiiig about the unfor- 
gotteu day when ho first told her or the Goldcu Gato. She had 
said the words to bring some answer from him, and she saw a 
sudden little shadow of emotion run across his face, as one secs 
a shadow cross a meadow. She know that the words had touched 
him as she meant them to do. But .he did not answer to tho 
touch. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I have come to say good-bye. Miss Chal- 
loiior, and to say liow much obliged I am tq you for all your 
kindness; and how I shall always remember-” Ho stopped. 

“ Then you are really going back to Japan, and leaving us all 
in England?” • • 

“ Yes; I have thought of it this long time, so I came t(fttay 
good-bye.” 

“ If you must go really—if it is for your advancement; and 
if we must say good-bye-” 

“Now suppose—this sudden thought passed through her 
inind—^supposo ho shakes bands and says good-byo and is really- 
going out of the room without another word—what am I to do 
then V Must I let him go ? 

“I couldn’t leave,ho said, “I couldn’t leave, you know, 
withoirt saying good-bye.” , 

“Oh, no! I am sure you would not be,so unfriendly as to 
do that.” 

But suppose, she thought, ho only did come to say good-bye, 
and says nothing else, and goes away then—^^vhat am I to do? 

. “ And besides,” ho went on in a hesitating waj^, “ it wasn’t 
only that.” • 

She drew a long breath of relief. She was happy again, since 
it was not only that. 

“ There was something else I wanted to say*to you—and I 
couldn’t leave you for ever without saying it—something I wanted 
to explain. May I go on ? ” 

“Oh, yes,Mr. Pembroke, if you wish! What was it you 
■wanted to explain? ” * 

“You won’t bo angry with mo. Miss Clialloner, if it seems 
odd? You will be a little generous with me, and believe I have 
a gdbd motive, won’t you ? and you won’t be offended ? ” 

“ Why, Mr. Pembroke, tliis is a terrible preface I W^hy should 
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I be offended ? How could I possibly suppose that you meant to 
offend mo ? ” 

“ Thank you—then I’ll f?o on. I -wanted to exphiin—Miss 
Challoncr, you heard, I know you did, something about me and 
a young lady, whom I needn’t name, about ray being in love with 
her, and our being engaged. Didn't you ? ” 

** Yes. I heard something of the kind.” 

" Did you believe it ? ” 

“ I suppose so. Why nQt ? Was it not true ? *’ She spoko 
with her best possible imitatiop of friendly carelessness. 

“ It was not true; there was not one single word of truth 
in it.” 

“ How absurd of people to spread such reports! I cannot 
think how siufli things get about. But, after all, Mr. Pembroke, 
1 don’t see that you need complain very much. It is much more 
unpleasant for ?ier to be talked about. She is a very pretty girl, 
I think. And was there nothing in all that, really ? ” 

“ Nothing at alt. She never cared anytWng about me, and I 
don’t care three straws about her.” 

" Come, now, what a veVy rude way to speak of a young lady; 
I Thought you had more chivalry, Mr. Pembroke.” 

“ Well, I only meant you to understand that there never was 
the faintest idea of anything like love between us. I want you, 
above all things. Miss Clialloncr, to believe that.” 

“ Of course I believe it, since you tell me—^l)ut would it not 
have been a great deal happier for you if the story had been 
true ? ” 

" It couldn’t be true. Miss Challoner, and I came hero to tell 
you why it could not bo true. I know that it was told to you, 
and I do not know why. Not for anything on earth would I 
leave England until I had told you that that was not true, and 
showed you why it could not be true,” 

And why could it—not—l)e true ? ” 

" Now,’’ thought Christmas, " I cannot stop; now all must bo 
said.” 

“Because I loved yott/'Miss Challoner, f\nd because I do love 
you, and shall love you all my life! Because I am all wild with 
lovo of you! No—don’t draw away from me, or bo angry. 
That’s all I haVe to say. It is all over now—and I'll leave you 
this moment.” 

“ But why do you tell mo this ? ” Marie asked, all palpitating 
with fear and joy. 

“Heaven knows—I don't know! Because I couldn’t help 
telling you. I couldn’t live if I hadn’t told you. After all, what 
harm has it done you ? ” 

“But if it were true—if you really felt all that for me”—she 
began, not unwilling, perhaps, to tempt him into saying it over 
again, that she miglit hear it again. 
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“ If it is true ? Shall I tell you a thousand times over. Miss 
Challoner, that I love you? I will say it a thousand times 
over rather than go away without knowing that you believe me. 
I love you—I ” 

“ Oh, hush! ” said Marie, almost borne down by his vehemence, 
and a little afraid of such emotion, which was so very unlike 
Ilonald Vidal’s way. I do believe you if you say so. But why 
do you tell this to me ? It must make me unhappy to think that 
I am the cause of your being unhappy.” 

” I should bo ton thousand times moro unhappy if I had not 
told you. Besides, it isn’t any fault of yours. You can’t help 
my falling in love with you. I insist upon my right,” Christmas 
said, with an attempt at a smile, “ to love you if I like, and as 
much as I like, and as long, and you can’t prevent that. It’s a 
free country! Well, that’s all. I should be perfectly wretched 
if you thought I loved or cared a rush for anybody else but you; 
and so in listening to me, Miss Challonor, and,hearing mo out, 
you have done all you could do to make my life endurable.” 

" That is not much,” said Marie. “ You know I would do a 
great deal to make you happy if I cou4d.” 

“ Oh, yes! ” Christmas hastened to say, with something Itke 
genuine and manly cheerfulness, " I know all that. I know that 
you never felt anything but the kindest friendship to me. Why, 
I should call you my dearest friend on earth, if I could only 
think of you in that way. And how good of you to listen to all 
this! I felt terrified, but you have made it so easy. I felt that 
I must tell you this, but I was afraid it was wrong to do and 
would offend you, and that you would be angry, and then I 
should hate myself and* wish I had never told you. Now you 
know; and you are not ofifended-^— ? ” 

** Oh, no; only sorry-” , 

"Sorry? for what? For shining like a light across a poor 
fellow’s way, and giving him always something to remember, and 
an ideal; and so much that I can’t put into words^? Why, I 
shall have the memory of your kindness and jwr friendship 
always! I would rather have seen you and loved you—and 
know that you knew I loved you, and that you forgave me, than 
be a king—and I haven’t lost you, after all,” he added with a 
melancholy smile, " for I never had any hope of wiflniiig you. So 
I am all the gainer you see I ” 

" You deserve a better fortune, Mr. Pembroke.” 

"Don’t think about that. You have done all you could to 
make me happy—and itow I’ve said all I wanted to say—except 
good-bye.” 

"Good-bye,” she said very faintly; "if we must say it;” 
and wondering what she was to do next. 

" We must say it I Good-bye. I need not say how I wish 
you happiness. You and yours—and all yours.” 
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“ Yes,—thank you; and before you go—as you are going— 

should you like-? ” 

Should I like Miss Challoner ? ” 


"Should you like”—and an insane impulse carried her 
away,—perhaps to kiss me ? ” 

The blood rushed into Christmas’s face and into hers; and 
they both trembled, and stood trembling. There was a moment’s ' 
silence, and then he threw one hand into the air with the gesture 
of a man who flings away sopao last chance. 

" No!" ho said, “ I shouldn’t! I should go wild if I had to 
leave you then—and your kisses are not yours to give away! ” 
"It’s not true,” Lady Disdain replied with indicant em¬ 
phasis. “ You don’t know what you say. They are mine to give 
away or I should never have offered them. You may be sure I 
never said such words before.” 


She was as angry with him and with his rejection of her offer 
as if he could have known the whole truth. She was angry with 
herself for having made the offer. She felt almost inclined now 
to let him go. 

" I don’t understand,” 'he began. " 

“ Of course you don’t understand; men don’t over under¬ 
stand anything,” and Lady Disdain found herself in her emotion 
parroting tho commonplace sayings of angry women without 
thinking of it. " Do you suppose, Mr. Pembroke, that because 
I offered to kiss you I must bo in love with you?” 

" Oh, no, no,” ho exclaimed quite earnestly, and with fervent 
disclaimer—"how could I suppose anything of tho kind? I 
assure you. Miss Challoner, such an idea never entered my 
mind—never 1 ” * 


" Then why did you speak in such a way ? ” 

“But I didn’tr—indeed I didn’t. I knew you only meant 
good nature and friendship, and pity and all that; but i couldn’t 
stand it. Miss Challoner, all the same.” 

" Wcll^” and she drew a long breath, " it’s no matter, I meant 
it well. And you are really going to Japan? ” 

"Yes. I am going.”* 

“I wish you could take me with yon.”* 

"You wouldn’t caro to bo there. You are much happier 
here.” Ho thbught she was only jesting about her love for travel 
and seeing tho world. 

" I shall not be happy here.” 

"But you have everything to make you happy—and when 

you are—married—you can travel again,* and-” 

"I am not going to be married. No,—you need not look 
surprised. It is quite true—I am not going to be married. I 
have broken all that off—this long time—^yesterday—^I* don’t 
know when. But I am fr^.” 
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" Why did you do this? ” tho wondering youth asked. 

“ Why ? Because I had made a mistake in life. Am I tlio 
first girl who didn^t know her own mind ? Because people per- 
j^nadcd mo, and I didn't know myself—not in the least. Now I 
do—and I am free. But this is only personal talk—about my- 
*self, and I must not detain you. Good-bye, Mr. Pembroke.” 

Our hero was for the moment all puzzled. 

“ You changed your mind ? ” 

“ Yes. No, though—I don’t thinlg I did. I only found out 
my mind—found what I ought to \|avo known long ago.” 

Was any faint idea breaking in now on the mist of Christmas’s 
mind ? 

“ What ought you to have known long ago? Is it wrong to 
ask you?” * • 

“ I ought to have known that I cared for—for somebody else.” 

Christmas was standing with his hat in his hand. Ho tossed 
tho liat on tho table near, and moved towards her half in hope, 
half in fear, hardly knowing what he did or felt. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I am very sorry: it was very wrong and 
thoughtless of me to him: but I didn’t'know—and they told mo 
you were in love with Iter —and—^will you kiss mo now ? and Pll 
go with you to Japan or anyv/herc if you like! ” 

Then Christmas Pembroke for tho first time kissed a young 
w Oman’s lips. 


CIllPTEE XXXVII. 

CONTENT so ABSOLUTE.” 

Which of these two young lovers was tho more happy and the 
more in love ? A question that probably the wit of iqan could 
not settle until at least the old and general question had first 
been settled—is man op woman susceptible of tho higher happi¬ 
ness and capable of tho stronger love ? Tho wise person told of 
in classic story, whom the gods permitted to bo changed for 
a time into a woman and then resume the form and the life of a 
man, is said to have reported as the result of his experience that 
the woman is more loving and the man more happy. If this bo a 
true report, then let us efiy that Marie Ghalloner loved the more 
and Christmas was the more happy. The latter part at least 
would bear some seeming of truth, for in all her fresh delight of 
love o^d happiness Marie felt somo painful thought about her 
father arising in her mind, while Pembroke’s breast was filled 
with his joy, and ho could spare no thought for obstacles—cared 
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nothing about them, whether they were to arise or not. But, 
indeed, all one could say of these two is that he and she were 
just os much in love and just as happy as a man and a woman 
ever could be. Curious to note that their love had been of such 
strangely different growth. That of the man had lit up almost 
the first moment he and she met, and kept burning always. Hq: 
love had been of slow growth, long unrecognised, unsuspected, 
only gradually making its presence felt, until at last it broke and 
glowed into full flame. ,, 

Perhaps, if any romantic}, person could have looked into that 
library to see a living chapter of love and romance, he or she 
might have been a little disappointed and might have wondered 
that there was not somewhat more of passionate demonstrative¬ 
ness. But, indeed, tho'two lovers were a good deal embarrassed 
and oven shy. The suddenness of the now relation which they 
held to each other made them wonderfully timid. 

"I wish we were up in the wood—^in that dear delightful 
little hollow,” said Christmas. 

I don’t think I could wish anything to bo but just what 
it is,” Mario answered cfnickly, for the little hollow in the wood 
had to him only a memory of her, but she remembered that she 
had been there with Kouald Vidal too, and therefore held it les.s 
.sacred. 

** I can hardly believe in all this; it is too happy,” he said. 
“ The change is too sudden for me to realise it yet. And I am 
afraid, Mario—would you believe it ? ” 

'^Afraid? Of what?” 

“ That I am not half good enough for you, and can’t make 
you happy enough, and give you the position you ought to have. 
You have been always used jto such a home—full of luxury and 
all that.” 

” Yes. I have always been used to it, and so I don’t care 
about it. What good has it ever done for me ? I have always 
had money enough—or rather I have never had any money at 
all, but everything has been bought for me that 1 wanted, and 
much that I never did want—and now it would please mo much 
more to buy things for myself. I kno\^ that I shall develop a 
perfect genius for domestic economy, and I shall be as delightecl 
with it as a child with a new toy, so don’t be afraid of that.” 

" But I haven’t much money.” 

” Oh, but you will get more, or we shall find what you have 
quite enough for us—and I don’t care. It will not affect me. I 
am not talking like the romantic young women in the novels, 
Chris.” 

It sent a delicious thrill through him to hear her call him 
« Chris.” 

She saw the expression ©f delight that passed over his face. 
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" I think I shall always call you Chris. I used to like to hear 
Miss Lyle call you Chris. But I wanted to tell you that I am 
not like a girl in a romance. I do know the value of money, 
and luxury, and all that—^to me; and I know that it is just 
nothing, and that as long as you care for me I shall never care 
,what kind of furniture is in the room, or what sort of carpet wo 
are treading on. I know now that I never was happy, or could 
be—until I found out that I could love some one—and that you 
were tlie some one.” , 

“ Marie, suppose I had not come here to Durewoods, but had 
gone away—what should wc have done ? ” 

Oh, you couldn’t have gone away—it’s impossible. Heaven 
viTould never have allowed that. But don’t call mo only Marie-— 
like everybody else.” • • 

“What shall I call you then?” For ho still was shy and 
almost afraid to call his own his own. 

“I don’t know—something tender and lotting—something 
which will let me feel that you do really love me beyond all tlio 
world. Am I too outspoken and bold, Chris ? I can’t help it. 
You have saved mo from sifch a miserilble life, and I want to be 
assured again and again that you love mo and that I may IdVo 
you.” 

And so all thoughts and plans for the future were put away 
for the moment, and their talk for awhile was given to mere 
assurances of love. It was the youth of the world for them 
again. They gre\v in courage both of them, and Christmas 
found that he could devise marvellously sweet and tender names 
for her. 

Yes, it was for the hour a renewal of the world’s youth and 
golden days so far as these two jjrere concerned. They some¬ 
times walked up and down the room, he with his arm around 
her waist and his tall, somewhat boyish figure bending a little 
down towards her, and his heart filled with a wonderful longing 
to be able to go out and fight lions or do something else for*her- 
to show how much he loved her. They seemed to have forgotten 
that they were not in Arcadia, but in the library of a London 
financier’s country hodse, and that there were such things in the 
world as ladies’-maids and butlers, and preparations for luncheons 
and dinners, and possible morning calls. The latter evenis, 
however, were only possibilities in Durewoods, so far as Sir John 
Challoner’s house was concerned when Sir John himself was 
absent. He brought his visitors with him from town. 

So our lovers walk4d slowly up and down and talked and 
sometimes laughed in that old library as if it were their own 
safe retreat, wholly sheltered from the intrusion of the outer 
world? It was the striking of the clock on the chimney-piece 
which first brought them back to the details of common life. 
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“ Can it be so late? ” Marie asked. Two o^clock! ” 

“ I snpposo I ought to go away ? ” 

“ I suppose so. I wonder if I ought to ask you to stay for 
luncheon at three? ” 

" I don’t know. I haven’t the least idea,” the unsophisticated 
3’outh answered. “ But if I go away now you must let me come • 
again very soon-^r lot me see you somewhere.” 

used to go to see jou at Miss Lyle’s long ago without any 
hesitation,” Mario said, smiling at tlic thought. “ But I suppose 
I could not do that now. I wonder what Miss Lyle will say 
vrhen she hears all this. She will put all the blame on me, I* 
know.” 

” The question is,” Christmas said, “ what are we to do next ? 

I suppose we shall have some difficulty with your father. I ought 
to go to London and tell him of this at once.” 

“He will be here, perhaps this very evening,” Mario said, 
turning a little <pale at the thought. ” If ho will not consent, 
Chris?” 

“I don’t care about his consent, so long as I have his 
daughter’s. You won’t break your w6rd, I know.” 

' *' Oh, no—I’ll not break my word—nor change. Wo must 
only wait.” 

“ I’ll not wait,” said Christmas. “ I’ll carry you off by force 
if needs bo—and then no one can blame you.” 

” I don’t care about the blame. It is not that. I don’t even 
care about his anger. I mean it would not alarm mo or put me 
from my purpose; but I should Ixj so sorry to give him any more 
pain, and I should like him to like you. lie was always so good 
to me and so fond of mo, and I used to be so fond of him, and of 
course this is a disappointment..to him. If we are to bo—married 
—^you and I, Chris- 

” If wo are to bo married! ” 

Well, since we are to bo married, I should like our married 
life to begin in> kindness with him, and if it might bo, with his 
good will. *' We are both young, and you seem so very young, 
everybody says,—and w« could wait. I should be happy, no 
matter how long we waited, while I knew that you always 
thought of me, and loved mo. You will promise me this—^not to 
have any quartel with my father if wo can—if we can avoid it by 
waiting a little. You will promise me this ? ” 

Sho threw her arm over the young man’s shoulder—^it was the 
first approach to a caress sho had yet made—and looked plead¬ 
ingly into his eyes. 

** My dearest dear. I’ll promise you anything,” he said. ” I’ll 
do anything you like that will mako you happy.” 

With a blushing cheek and growing courage she kissed'him. 

''And then you know,” she pleaded, "he has somd right to 
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complain of mo. Yes, and of you too, Chris! Why did you say 
that you wero in love with that poor girl ? Did you say that ’ ” 
“ Oh, I never said it! I never said a word of the kind How 
could I have said that ? ” 

“ Well, but he came to believe it somehow, and ho thought 
. you said so. How could that have been ? " 

CJiristmas had thought of this many times, even during their 
first flush of surprise and happiness. Was ho to let Mario Chal- 
loner know that her father liad been guilty of such a cruel fraud’ 
“ 1 don’t know,” ho said liastilji “ He must have misunder¬ 
stood someliow. I was awfully confused of course, and I suppose 
1 didn’t know wliat I was saying. 1 thought he would under- 
shiiid mo, or that ho partly guessed already. It’was a very 
different lovc-stoi^ I meant to tell him.*’ * 

“ About me ? ” 

“ About you, love; and only you! See what a piece of work 
I must have made of it! ” • 

“ And what confusion it brought on everybody. If I liad 
known then-” 

“ But you didn’t care afiout me theft ? ” 

“ Oil yes, 1 did. i know now that I did. I felt towards you 
even then as I never felt to any one else. I ought to liave known. 
Oh yes, Chris. I was beginning to be in love with you then! 
B it of course I closed my heart against you when I heard t/iai. 
Do you remember the day in Mrs. Seagraves’ house?” 

“ Do I remember it ? Jlidn’t I walk the streets half that nieht 
and think of killing myself? ” 

“J was very much in love with you that day, only I wouldn’t 
allow myself to think of* it. And that was the day when poor 
llonald Vidal asked if he might come and see me.” 

“ I saw him,” Christmas said, “ and I hated him then, and I 
should liavo liked to kill him. Now I suppose he would like to 
kill mo! Well, I don’t wonder at that.” 

" It was the next day you told my father.” • . 

** It was,” said Christmas, hurriedly, wishing that her memory 
of that fact at least wejo a little less cleair. “ It was all my fault, 
that terrible misunderstanding. Well, my dearest dear, this 
time when I go to Sir John Ohalloner with my lovc-i^tory I’ll make 
my meaning clear.” 

" What will you say ? ” 

“ Sir John, I am in love with your daughter, Marie Challoner 
—^in love with Mario Ohalloner, your daughter—as I do believe 
no mortal man was over in love with a girl before! I am in love 
with a girl whose name is Marie Ohalloner, and who is your 
daughter! That will be clear enough ? ” 

” Yes, I think that will be clear enough; but you may add 
something.” 
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“ Wliat can I add to strenpdibon that ? ” 

** Only this: ‘ and Mario Ghalloner, yonr daughter, is in lovo 
with mo.’” 

“ Yes, I will tell him that too, although I can still hardly 
believe in it myself! Shall we go together and throw ourselves 
at Sir John’s knees ? ” 

“ I fear he would only laugh or say something satirical. I 
have an idea, Chris—let us go togotlicr to Miss Lyle and tell her 
all, and ask for her advice.”** 

" Come,” said Christmas, " wo will go. You aro not afraid to 
be seen with me?” 

" I am not afraid of anything, except of being without you,” 
said Lady Disdain. 

Tho two Ihvers wcnt'boldly out together, and presently ap¬ 
peared hand in hand before the wonder-stricken eyes of Diono 
Lyle. 


CIIAPTEE XXXVIII. 

"the astuology of the eyes.” 

One Sunday Captain Cameron strolled into his sister’s house in 
Portland Place at the hour when her afternoon reception was 
going on. Ho did not very often go there, for his opinions on 
most subjects—social, political, and religious—concurred with 
those of Very few who usually presented themselves in that 
drawing-room. Besides, there,.were a good many visitors there 
who had no opinions whatever on such subjects, and these 
Captain Cameron regarded as worse than persons with any 
sort of wrong and strong creeds. There were some artists and 
poets to be found there who hardly know what sort of Sovereign 
or Ministry was in power anywhere, and would not have cared 
a rush to know. Some of these persons, indeed, made a point of 
frankly declaring that it was a matter of aWlute indifference to 
them what political principles were up and what were down so 
long as there were pictures to paint and music to listen to; and 
one had oven announced to tho appalled Cameron himself that 
he didn’t care whether England’s prestige was gone or noi and 
that if half a dozen invading armies were to occupy London in 
succession it would not give him tho slightest concern so long as 
they didn’t interfere with the Dudley Gallery and Wagner’s 
music. 

This particular Sunday^ however, Cameron had heard a^piece 
of news wluch interested and puzzled him, and about whm he 
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thonglit he could probably learn the truth from his sister. Witli 
all his dissent from her opinions and tlio good-humoured chaff 
in which ho occasionally indulged. Captain Cameron thought his 
sister a very clover and delightful person, and in lier strangely- 
chosen sphere a queen of society, and lie did not by any means 
*■ see her as some even of her friends were pleased to do. He 
assumed, therefore, that nothing so strange as the no^YS ho had 
just lieard could be true if ]\lrs. Scagraves did not know of it, 
and lie therefore boldly plunged into»11io midst of her society. 

A young lady, whose hair w\tjb wreatlicd in huge coils and 
•complications of tvdrls on the top of her head, w’as singing some 
of Elsa’s plaints from “Lolicngrin ” when Cameron, entered. In 
that odd place tlic company usually listened when anybody sang 
or played. Cameron therefore stayed fdra while at the door and 
lookecl for his sister. 

He saw her standing near a table and resting one hand upon 
a huge blue china jar, while the forclingcr o? the other hand 
touched her chiji; and her head leaned gracefully to one side in 
the attitude of a pensive .listener, was dressed in a dim- 
colourcd silk, 'which clung so closely to tier that it seemed a pn^.lo 
how she ever could have stepped into it, or could now contrive 
to step in it. Standing near her was a pale, pretty, and slender 
gh’l, dressed in quiet colours. The moment the music was over 
Ij’rs. Scagraves broke into raptures, which Cameron, making his 
waiy towards her, camo just in time to hear. 

“ So glad 1 am, llobort, that you licard that enchanting 
music.” 

Music, eh ? I confess I like something with a tunc to it.” 

“Ob, barbarian! Is he not barbarous, Miss Jansen—^my 
brother ? ” • 

“Mrs. ]\ralaprop says men are all baiharians,” Captain 
Cameron observed. 

“ Does slio really ? Docs she though ? How very delightful! 
I should love lier, I know! I am sure I should Idve Mrs.—who, 
Eobert?” 

Eobert did not stc|3 to explain. He did not expect that clever 
ladies of to-day '«"onld have read Sheridan. 

“ What’s all this cock-and-bull story I hear, Isabel—about my 
charming little Lady Disdain and young Vidal ? ” 

" So delightful, and so strange! ” Mrs. Scagraves said, for¬ 
getting Mrs. Malaprop in her now enthusiasm. “ At least, not 
strange—^no, not by any means strange, but just what one ought 
to have expected, I suppose. One should always look out for the 
strange in these matters. But it is delightful! At least it is 
delightful to us who like it, and who lovo all the people—that is 
of course, the principal people. Of course it can’t bo deliglitful 
to Mr. Vidal—oh, no. I should say it must ho quite the reverse 

2 A . 
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to him. And for that reason I am so very, very sorry. I was 
very pi ad at first, but now I am very, very sorry.” 

“ Eut what is il, Isabel ? I should like to know whether I am 
to bo plad or sorry—or totally indifferent.” 

“ Eobert! Indifferent—totally indifferent—to anything that 
concerns the happiness of my dear, sweet girl, Mario Gliallonor! 
Oh, for shame! Eut I know you didn't mean it, and I couldnft 
think so badly even of a man. But men arc very bad—oh^ so 
very, very bad! Not deliberately bad, perhaps—^no, I don’t say 
that; Init thouphiless, pcrhaps.rt Should we not say thoughtless ? 
I hope you don’t admire thoughtless men, S^hil dear? I think 
you girls generally do admire thoughtless men—and spoil them, 
I used to love thoughtless men once—I thought it made them 
like heroes. Now I don’t ?iko thorn at all.” 

“About Miss Cimlloncr, Isabel? That's more to the point 
now.” 

“About ]\riss■ Challoncr? Oh yes! 'Well, you know, she’s 
not going to marry Mr. Yidal, after all! ” 

“ Indeed ? Y"ell, I’m denccdly glad to liear it,” the Legitimist 
said, “if it’s true.” 

“ But, Bobert dear—our dear Mr. Vidal ? ” 

“■Well, he may bo your dear Mr. Vidal if you like, Isabel, but 
no isn’t my dear Mr. Vidal. I never thought much of liiin. I 
like a gcntlojuan to be a gentleman, and I’m glad to find Lady 
Disdain of my opinion at last.” 

“Oh, Ithiuk he is so charming,” Mrs. Scagraves said, “so 
vc)‘y, very charming. Not charming, perhaps—not exactly 
charming.” 

“No indeed—not by any manner of means charming, I 
■should say.” 

“Well, perhaps* not; but so clover, so very clever, and so 
handsome! At least, I used to think him handsomo once, but 
now I don’t know that he is so handsome as I thought him. He 
used to remind mo of a troubadour, and I do so delight in 
troubadours. Sybil, my dearest child, you delight in trouba- 
tlours, don’t you? Oh yo#—a girl with you:p eloquence and your 
eyes must delight in troubadours.” 

“ I never sa;w any troubadours,” Miss Sybil curtly answered. 

“ Never saw any troubadors? How very, very strange I No, 
though—don’t mean that it is strange, of course—it couldn’t 
bo strange, for there arc no tronhadours now any more, and you 
couldn't have scon any. Still the imagination does so much, 
especially witli poetic natures; and I should have thought that 
yon were just the girl to have loved troubadours. And I am so 
sorry, my dear Sybil, to hear that you really don’t love trouba¬ 
dours. Eobert, shouldn’t you have thought Miss Jansen iii^oiild 
love troubadours ? ” 
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The Legitimist bowed rather stiffly to the little Sybil. 

“But I had quite forgotten,” Mrs. Seagraves said, “that you 
don’t Imow my dear friend ^liss Jansen. How very strange! 
Hoar Ilobert, how fortunate you are! Not fortunate in not 
knowing Miss Jansen—of course not that—what nonsense! But 
fortunate in having the opportunity now of being presented to 
lior. My dear Sybil, will you permit mo to present my brother, 
Eobert—Captain Cameron V You ought to know each other, you 
two.” • 

Captain Cameron was dignifted, but not cordial. Ho had 
heard of Miss Jansen as a young woman who made speeches, and 
ho considered that young women w’ho made fipccchcs w'ero 
coarse, masculine, and rather indelicate crciiturp.s, utterly un¬ 
ladylike at the best. IJo had an impression that they were 
Atheistical as to their views on the subject of religion, and that 
they aspired to the wearing of trousers. When ho heard Miss 
Jansen’s name menlioiicd ho looked in instindtive alarm down- 
w'ards, and was relieved to see skirts and not pantaloons. “ I 
look down towards her fept—but that’s a ftible,” murmured the 
soldier, one of his few memories of Shakespeare occurring to Jiiin 
with a whimsical appropriateness. 

“ Now, Eobert, I shall leave you to talk to Miss Jansen. You 
two are just made for each other—of course I mean for intel- 
L'ctual converse, for high argument.” 

“ I never presume to argue w'ith a lady,” Cai)tain Cameron 
remarked, with grim and stony courtesy. 

“Arguments with gentlemen are usually thrown away, 1 
fear,” Miss Jansen sai(\ icily. “ Tliey do not consider us worth 
listening to, or ans-wering.” 

“ Oh, but my brother is not of that sort, I can assure you: 
he is far too chivalrous. Who is it—what fercat person—who 
says that friendship rests on similarity of tastes—^is it? and 
diifercnccs of opinion ? Thoro arc you two just iDictuved. I am 
sure your inclinations are both just the same—to do^ood. Oh, 
yes I to do good and to elcvato humani^’^; and your opinions aro 
so very different. Sybil, my dear, 1 leave to you the charge of 
converting my brother! I never could acconijilish it, my dear; 
but it is rcseived for you. Oh, yes! I know’ it is.. 

“ But, Isabel, just a moment.” She "was swirling away. “You 
haven’t finished telling mo about Marie Challoner. Why won’t 
she marry Vidal ? ” 

“My dear Eobert, you don’t think she could marry two 
persons ? ” 

“ Gad! I don’t know what you ladies mayn’t think you have 
a rigjit to do now-a-days, with your advanced opinions, and your 
rights, and so on. But I don’t say that of her. Well! who’s tlio 
othcl: person—the one she wants to marry?” 
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" Wants to marry ! Wbat a very, very shocking phrase! I 
wonder at yon, Robert. As if ladies over wanted to marry—snch 
an idea! How can yon endnro this, Sybil ? Of course my Mario 
Challoner doesn’t want to marry anybody.” 

” Jnst so: have it any way you like. Who wants to marry 
her, then ? ” 

“ Why, your friend, you know—tho young man from Thibet, 
from Japan I mean—Mr. Pembroke.” 

Hullo! Is that the way ? And will she marry him ? ” 

" Oh, yes! it’s tho most delightful thing you ever heard of! 
She was in love with him all the time, and he didn’t know it; and • 
he tried to drown himself several times out of love for her, and 
she didn’t know it.’’ 

“ Hear me,” said Miss Sybil composedly, " what a very stupid 
pair they must have been! ” 

But Sybil, my dear, stupid? My Marie Challoner stupid! 
Oh, you don’t know her at all. Tlie briglitest girl I Why, my 
brother will never forgive you. He is downright in love with her, 

I assure you, over head and ears 1 Not really in love, you know, 
dear; that’s only my jest, of course; but he thinks over so much 
of her, I can tell you.” 

“ So I do,” said Cameron; " and I think if I were a matter of 
say five and twenty years younger, I would have tried for tho 
belt—lor tho zone, anyliow—myself. Well, I am glad to hear 
your nows, Isabel. He’s a fine young fellow—not at all stupid. 
Miss Jansen, I can assure you, but on tlic contrary very clever; 
and he’s every inch a gentleman, and she’s every inch a lady, and 
two such rare beings in these days ought to be brought 
together.” 

“ I didn’t mean stupid in that sense,” Sybil quietly explained. 

“ I meant stupid in' not knowing that they wore in love with each 
other. I could have told them that story long ago. They ought 
to have como to me.” 

“You, sny clear? Well, I always say you aro an inspired 
prophetess 1 But how did you know ? ” 

“ I saw them both in tnis room,” Sybil said. “ It was enough 
to look at them, if one had eyes.” 

“ But they didn’t know it, Sybil.” 

“ That’s why I say they must have been stupid. I always 
knew that he was in love with her, and when I saw her I knew 
that she was in love with him.” 

“ By Jove!—excuse me. Miss Jansen—I never dreamed of it,” 
said Cameron, “ and no more did Isabel. How on earth did you 
know ? ” 

“ I knew it by her eyes tho moment he came into the room,” 
Sybil said contemptuously; “ I didn’t want any more instruction. 

It amuses mo to watch the littlo weaknesses of my fellow crea- 
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tures, and I was greatly amused that day when I found her 
out.” 

We must watch your eyes, my sweet Sybil,” Mrs. Seagraves 
exclaimed, one of tlicso days, and we shall read some pretty 
story there, for all your marble coldness and your contempt of 
our poor human weaknesses. But not too soon; oh, no! not too 
soon. We can’t spare you just yet; wo want you and the world 
wants you for nobler wrark than marriage.” 

“You all seem to like marriage jwetty well, though,” said 
Cameron. • 

“And you don’t. Captain Cameron, your sister tells me,” 
Sybil said with a smile. “For sliame Jiot to have made some 
woman happy long ago! Women are only snppo*scd to bo made 
happy when some lordly man patronises them aAd holds out his 
hand.” 

“ I am so delighted to hear you scold Jiim, my dear Sybil. Oh, 
ho deserves it, nn<l I have often toUl him so. l»am quite ashamed 
of him. Not ashamed really, you know, because Kobert, for a 
man, is not bad at all; but ashamed that he hasn’t been married. 
You must look in his eyes and tell nle what yon see there.” 

"I shall have to wear blue s])cctaclos, tlicn,” the Legitimist 
said, not so ill-picased with the conversation after all, and think¬ 
ing Sybil not so ^'cry disagreeable a person as ho had supposed. 

“ And so yon found out my sweet Marie by looking in her 
eyes ? ” Mrs. Seagraves went on ecstatically. “ So dolightful and 
lioctic. Like second-sight, or fortune-telling, or the divining rod, 
or any of these charming things. I do so love superstition, and 
astrology, and alchemy. Oh, yes, alchemy above all things! 
Don’t you love alcheifiy ? 1 don't love it now though quite so 
much as I did: I think it is so deluding and bad, very, very bad. 
No, I prefer astrology. You must teach me how to read people’s 
eyes. I shall call it the astrology of the eyes. Won’t that bo 
]u*cttv—sweetly pretty ? You shall teach me the astrology of the 

“ Well, that isn’t half a bad phrase,” said Cameron. 

“ One makes sucji mistakes if one doesn’t know. Why, Sybil, 
now that 1 remember, I really thought I saw in your eyes—or 
somebody’b“that my young Japanese friend wfis in lovo with 
you, I did indeed.” 

“ Yes, I knew you did,” Sybil said quietly, “ but I couldn’t 
betray the poor young man’s little secret. I knew he didn’t 
want to have it known, and of course I wasn’t going to put any 
ono on the right track. IIo was so very honest that when I 
taxed him with his folly he confessed it all frankly; and then of 
course I would not betray him for the w’orld.” 

^ Bravo! ” Cameron exclaimed. “ Tliat’s genuino and honest 
carmraderie. I like that. I didn’t think women wore capable of 
that sort of thing.” 
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"Well, you shall teach mo the astrology of the eyes,” said 
Llrs. Seagraves. 

" To begin with, let us see your own eyes, Miss Jansen.” 

“ AVith pleasure.” 

They were very bright eyes, and Miss Jansen opened them 
slowly and looked steadily in the face of the Legitimist. lie 
read nothing in them. “She’s a nice littlo girl,” ho thought, 

“ but cold and liard. I shouldn’t like to be the young fellow who 
niarrios her. That’s what woman’s rights and such stuff bring 
girls to. It’s like a Palais Poyal flower of porcelain to the 
‘ Flower of Dumblane.’" 

Ho did not remain long near Sybil after Mrs. Seagraves had 
floated away. Thq marble hardness of the girl repelled him, 
iilthough slio wus far more gracious to him and ])lcasaiit with 
him than was her wont where men wore concerned. Some one 
else came up and spoke .to Sybil, and Cameron drew away, and 
presently left the house and went to his club, where ho sat down 
and began a long letter of congratulation to Lady Disdain and 
another to Christmas Pembroke. The bravo Legitimist was 
almost inclined to be sentinlental. Ho remembered that pretty 
poetic Nannie I^angdale whom ho used to know—well, perhaps 
a matter of thirty years ago. People used to quiz them both a 
good deal then about each other. Well, well! AVlio was this 
Nannie got married to ? lie did know all about it surely, but 
now ho had forgotten. By Jove! Nannie would have married 
him then if lie liad only asked her. Perhaps ho was a little sori*y 
now he didn’t a.sk her. Ho hummed a bar or two of “ Oh, Nannie, 
wilt thougli gang with me ? ” but it was rather too late now, any¬ 
how, and probably Nannie was better off as things were; and 
she presently passed out of hii% miiul, wliich became perplexed 
with the thought of what sort of wedding present ho ought to give 
to Hear Lady Disdain. 

When Sybil Jansen had talked a little to this person and that, 
she too quietly withdrew from the room, and from the liousc, and 
walked hom'oward. She felt a certain pride in herself such as the 
Spartan lad might liavo feit before tho teetlipf the fox prevailed 
and ho fell and revealed his secret. Sybil had succeeded com¬ 
pletely in hidii^ the wound in her bleeding breast. She had 
freed herself fom tho slightest suspicion of having been hurt. 
She could not perhaps liavo hold out much longer, but so far sho 
had succeeded, and she had a right to bo proud. Sho tripped 
along tho crowded Sunday streets quite lightly, and many an eye 
glanced as sile'passed after that neat figure and that pretty ankle. 
Her heart seemed bursting within her, and she walked so quickly 
because the streets seemed to rock under her and she longqd to 
be safely home. When she . got home she spoke to her. servant 
with imusiial softness and s^veetness, and to her mother she was 
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careful to show the gentlest temper and not on any account to 
make a short answer. As the hlccding away of a wound some¬ 
times changes licrco battle-natures for the time to a feminine 
gentleness, so Sybil’s heavy heart seemed to have reduced to mild¬ 
ness and docility the iiiipationco and occasional sharpness of an 
eager, feverish temper. Mrs. Jansen had had a Jicadache in tlu! 
moi'ning, and Sybil asked so kindly and so much about it, and 
oftered such suggestions of remedy and relief, that one might 
have thought her mother’s 1 loadable was all the girl had to 
trouble her in life. She helped to arrange their modest litflo 
►Sunday dinner and she tried to seem as if she was helping to 
eat it. , 

After dinner she remained a good long tinx) in her own room. 
Mrs. Jansen did not go to her. She knew her craugUtcr’s ways 
and weaknesses. She knew that when Sybil rcinainoflyalono it 
was better not to disturb Iicr, and of course all Sybil’s bravo little 
play-acting had never deceived her mother fof a moment. Her 
•luiet watchful eyes had followed every motion of her girl, and 
bhc know that something, had happened. Hut she knew better 
than to ask any questions. She woufd let the girl alone, a^jd in 
good time Sybil would tell her all. 

That night Sybil liad to speak at a little meeting in some one 
of the secluded, almost subterranean, buildings where on the 
' Junday evenings in London minds of an advanced order lay them¬ 
selves out to instruct the race. Mrs. Jansen was sitting by the 
firchght without a lamp, when Sybil came qiiietly in. 

“ Would you like mo to light the lamp, mamma?” 

“ If you will, dear.”, 

AYell, ill a moment, just.” 

Sybil came and »sat by the fire near her mother. Then she 
laid her hand gently on Mrs. Jansen’s knee, tind. the mother laid 
her hand over her child’s. Mrs. Jansen know now that Sybil was 
going to say something. 

“ Alamma, Mr. Pembroke is going to bo marrfed.”* 

This was what Mrs. Jansen had been expecting to hear. 

“Indeed, Sybil ?o To that young lAdy?” 

“ To Miss Challoner—yes.” 

“ Hut I thought she was engaged to somo onebclsc.” 

“ Slio was—but she—was in love with liini all the time.’* 

“ How very strange—how very wrong \” 

“ They say she is giving up everything for him,” Sybil said. 
" People are happy who have something to give up.” 

“ I hope she will make him happy,” Mrs. Jansen said with a 
sigh. “ I liked him very much." 

“ So did I,” said Sybil. 

Mrs. Jansen put her arm round her daughter’s neck and said 
quietly, “ You will get over this, my darling child: and th/»o 
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aro worse things in life—and in love too—than such a disap¬ 
pointment as yours ” 

“ I have hcon crying a gi’oat deal,” Sybil said, “ but I am 
better now, and I shall try not to think of it any more.” 

“Perhaps you had better not go to tlic meeting to-night. 
Perhaps you could not speak V ” 

“ Oh yes, mamma, I must go. One ought to do any good one 
can. And 1 should only die if I didn’t do something. I don’t 
mean to be merely a good-fcr-nothing old maid.” 

Sybil i.ried to smile and look as if she were not utterly 
miserable. Her mother might bo excused if she thought that^ 
night tliat fate had deal rather heavily with her and her daughter. 
So pretty a girl too, it seemed (b)ubly cruel of liard fortune to 
lay its icy hand upon tnat pretty young head. Mrs. Jansen 
went with her to her meeting, and wondered at her fervour and 
eloquence, and clung to'hor and watched her witli eager following 
eyes, as we watch some loved and frail creature whom wo fancy 
death will take from us if once v/o look away. 

Yet perhaps Sybil Jansen is not the least fortunate of all our 
people. She at least lias something whicli can never be taken 
from her—an ideal. She has an ideal lover Avho never can 
change and can only die when she dies, and an ideal married 
life wliich is all unclouded and which calamity cannot toucti. 
Of all our people she is henceforward the most secure fu;ainst 
disappointment. May wc not say too that she lias another 
sweetener of life—not only an ideal love but an ideal grievance V 
The wTongs of w^omen will wake her sympathies more than over, 
and into their cause she will throw all the passionate energies of 
her fervid little soul: and bo hajipy even in her wrath against 
tlic injustice of the w'orld. For her sake at least let us hope 
tliat the siilfrago iifiiy not soon be granted to women, that some 
little of man’s tyramiy may continiio yet awhile to oppress his 
Aveakor companion, so that poor Sybil may have a causo to occupy 
her energies add to keep Jior attention distracted from licr oAvn 
lonely state. Meainvhilo it is known that Sybil has refused many 
apparently cligiblo yound’meu Avho have supplicated her; and it 
is generally believed tliat lier sense of the injustices done to her 
sox by the opiwessor is so keen that she has rogialored a vow 
never to marry Avhilc tho least remnant of those grievances still 
remains. If she is to die an old maid, then it is at least under¬ 
stood that this fate is of her own deliberate choice. So she can 
cherish her ideal love in secret, and keep tho fire burning at its 
altar whore the breath of change can never blow it out, nor tho 
smoke of human weakness or passion obscure its brightness. 
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THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE TOGETHER. 

When Sir John Clmlloner returned to Durewoods he was not 
surprised to llii J a letter awaiting l*im from Christmas Pembroke 
containing an earnest request to*l)e allowed a few minutes’ con¬ 
versation with him. Sir John could hardly now he surprised at 
anything, and he knew' what was to come, and had no idea of 
struggling any longer. ITis castle of cards hoil all tumbled down, 
and he knew that it was hopeless to cry to build up another of 
the same kind. Perhaps a little compassion, or at least a little 
pity, may be s]xarcd for him. His ambition and his schbmes had 
not been meaner than those of the average ’aniddlc-class man, 
straining with all a life’s fervour to reach the higher class; ancl 
he had been so very near to the fulfilment of his desires! Now’ 
that the whole thing was over, he bspecially dreaded tho^opon 
proclamation of the little piece of treachery hy wdiich ho had 
tried the more surc'ly to compass his ends. Success bought by 
falsehood is not always enjoyable, even to natures more thoroughly 
case-bardcned than Cluilloncr’s; but it is cruel indeed wdien the 
falsehood remains, having fiiilcd to accomplish tho success. 

As Challoner read over Christmas’s letter, and saw that it 
came from Dioiie Lyle’s house, ho could not help thinking that 
there must occasionally be a sort of retributive justice in human 
affairs. Some fis'c audTtwcnty years ago or more he had succeeded 
by some treacherous devices and stories in separating Christmas 
Pembroke’s father from Dione Lylo. It had profited him nothing. 
Diono did not marry him, and the time soon came when he was 
very glad tliat she did not. Dione never knew tho worst part of 
Chailoncr’s deceptions, but sho knew that he hftd come between 
her lover and her. She forgave him aftcrw’ards, for she was of a 
sweet, soft, and yiQjding nature, and*Bhe did not know all, and 
he had pleaded for pardon in the name of his youth and of lus 
overmastering love for her. In a sti-ange way, too, she yearned 
a little towards him because he had been young with her, and 
to SCO him brought back the memory of the dear, brief days of 
lier love. As he rose and rose in tho world ho still always showed 
himself a devoted friend to her; and ho was a w'idower and lonely; 
and then there grew up tho little Marie, whom Dione loved more 
and more. Tho disapxDointod woman who had won success and 
found it w'ortli little, and quietly quitted the field in time, lived 
at Durewmods in a sweet melanclioly retirement, in a condition 
of dreamy present happiness and memory of the past—almost a 
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scnsuousnoss of the soul. As Marie grow, her fresh, vigorous, 
and vivid nature was very pleasant companionship, and Dionc, 
who called her Dear Lady Disdain, and fancied wrongly that she 
could only inflict and not suffer love, was rather gl^ that the 
girl should bo spared from disappointments. 

Now, behold!—time has come round, and the son of Chal- 
lonor’s old rival has come back from the other cud of the earth, 
and has ruined his plans, and is to carry off his daughter. ■ In 
liis heart John Clialloncr shlill believed that Diono Lyle had 
brought all this about, for he feared that she know more than 
she actually did, and ho looked upon her .as likely to show her- ‘ 
self even yet his enemy. Ho was wrong, as wo know, but ho 
told himself that she had had the best of it hero, and he respected 
her perhajDS rather the r^ore because she had won. Now he was 
chiefly anxious to save some wreck of his old character and 
authority in his daughter’s eyes, and not to bo mercilessly ex- 
]iosed to her by Dioiie and by Christmas as a deceiver and—• what 
other w^ord will serve?—as a liar. 

lie received Christmas with cold urbanity, and listened to 
tlio young man’s short, cToar story. 'Then Christmas quietly 
said* without looking directly at him— 

I am afraid you will think mo rather blunt. Sir John, in 
my way of putting this; but I want to bo very clear this time. 

1 am afraid I must have made a sad bungle tlio last lime when 
I told you my stoiy, and led you into a misunderstanding which 
was near setting us all astray.” 

Sir John looked up quickly, and then their eyes met, and no 
doubt the two men quite understood each other. Sir John drew 
a long breath and felt relieved. 

“ I told Mario,” Pembroke £«iid—Sir John almost started at 
the Marie ”—“ what a bungle X must have made of it the last 
time, and how I was resolved to be clear this time.” 

" Well, Pembroke, you certainly have been clear this time, 
and I thanl^you for that.” (Probably the two again understood 
each other.) “Now what do you expect me to say to all this? 
To give my consent ? I presume Marie and you have given each 
other away without asking me ? ” 

“ We do lo^o each other very, very much, and I havo not" 
such bad prospects; and oven now, Sir John, she wouldn’t be 
quite poor: I h.avo some means, and she docs not care to be 
rich. We shouldn’t be paupers, you know. I am much better 
off—you have often told mo yourself—than lots of tho younger 
sons of your aristocracy—and I mean to make my way, and to 
rise.” 

"I needn’t have any hesitation in sayiug that this is a,dis¬ 
appointment to mo,” Sir John said. “ You know all that. I had 
different views for my daughter. I haven’t a word to say against 
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you personally, rombroko, but you know—I told you from tlio 
l)egiiiniiig—that ambition and tho world count for something 
witli me. I am disappointed—I don^t deny it.” 

“ Still, when Mario has not the same kind of ambition her 
feelings ought to count for something,” 

“ 1 think they have been allowed to count for a great deal in 
this instance,” Sir John said, with a smile of melancholy irony. 
“ I think her feelings have it all their oAvn way, Pembroke. 
am not a man to talk eloquently ab(jiit ungrati'ful children and 
that sort of thing, but I Avas voj:y fond of iny daughter, Pem¬ 
broke, and dcA'otcd to licr—and—well, you may have a daughter 
some day, and devote yourself to her, and iiiid after all tiiat— 
well, iind that you Avill understand better Avlit^t I ntean.” 

“ Put Mario is devoted to you—no better and more loving 
dangbier ever lived,” tho young man protested Avarmly. 

“Yes, yes, of course, avo kiiOAV all Uiat. Si ill, Pembroke, I 
am a little cut up, you porcei\'o. One .can’t Iv)Ip it; that’s tlio 
AA^ay iathors are made. Well, let us pass over all that and como 
to the more practical question. Is thcro anything for mo to 
settle ? ” • • 

“ ] iloii’t quilo understand-” • 

“ No. Well, i’ll make it plain. llaA^o you and my daughter 
already arranged all the details of your future life ? ” 

“ Oh no. SliG Avouldn’t think of such a thing without con¬ 
sulting you, even if I had Avislied her to do so—which I never 
did.” 

“ TIo w considerate you youug people are,” Sir John said, with 
tho smile of melancholy irony again, “when oiico you have 
settled tho main poinlf to your owi\ satisfaction! Well, then, 
really I think you had better carj;y out your original plan. Pern- 
lu'okc, in tho first instance. Go to Japan and sco what you can 
do to set up a house thcro. Let it be in connection with ours. 
I wish that. Stay tlioro for a while, a year say, and como back 
llion. This thing Avill all have been forgotten byitliat time.' Let 
mo SCO—what Avilh going out and coming back and all, a year 
and a half Avill have passed. That will do. The people avo 
kiiOAv in London AA’ilrtiave forgotten by that time that I ever had 
a daughter! Come, Avhat do you think of that ? ” 

“A year and a half is a very long time—a terribly long time,” 
said Christmas, with a gloom-stricken face. “ Why, it’s like a 
life banishment. Ono might die in tho mean time. But you have 
met mo fairly, I must say, and I pledged my Avord to Mario that 
I would try to do aiiytliing you asked.” 

“ I am very much obliged to Marie. But I don’t think you 
quite understand me, Pembroke—you clearly don’t mean what I 
mean. I don’t want you to go into banishment, as you call it, 
alone.” 
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" oil! ” Christmas exclaimed, dolifjflitcclly, and blushing like 
a boy. 

“ No. Take Jklario with yon—I dare say she would go.” 

“ Oh yes,” the lover declared, with fullest eoniidcnco. 

“Yes. 1 suppose so. Very well; take her with yon. My 
good Pembroke, how do yon think my daughter and I could get 
on together all that time ? I mean after what has passed. No, 
mo; the best chance for all of us is to break ui> our little camp and 
go different ways. When ^\p meet again we shall meet on a new 
fooling, and pcrliajis we shall ^Ihcii i)C better reconciled to each 
other, and T shall have forgotten all this, and sliall be glad to • 
welcome Jlarie on any terms. Will that do ? ” 

“It will do for me, Bir John, and 1 think I can speak for 
her.”. , 

“No doubt, no doubt. But we’ll make that certain. We’ll 
ask her.” 

Sir John toiiphcd a, bell and bade a servant tell IMiss Chal- 
loner that licr fallior wished to see her in the library, 

“ Lroanwhile,” Sir John said,—“and not to bring girls into 
money matters—Marie, of •course, shah have her fortune-” 

f" Not if I can prevail ui)on h.er,” Christmas said, energetic¬ 
ally. “ Not ono sixpence, Sir .fohn —and 1 know I can spcalv for 
her in that. No one on earth shall say that 1 married Marie 
Challoner for money.” 

“ My good fellow, how is every ono on earlh to know that you 
and slio Jiavo not got the money? Every ono on earth can’t 
look at j’onr account in the bank.” 

“Anyhow, Sir John, you shall know it,” Christmas said 
bluntly. 

“1 never thought you w(j;ro looking after her money. I 
know how little your father eared about money; how little he 
hud of what peo])lc in the w’orld would call wisdom. But wo 
may put that aside for the iwescnt. I shall only insist upon 
your resuming,yonr relations witli our house, and you sliall rise 
there as fa^t as you can. To tell the honest truth, Pcmbrolvo, I 
shall be glad to have my son-in-law in |^hc house. And yon 
know I always thought highly of you in business. For my 
daughter’s sake you will make yourself valuable, I know: and 
you wdll rise—you will rise. Come, that’s settled, at least—your 
liercc indopondcncc won’t object to that ? ” 

“ I am only too grateful,” Christmas said, “ and I’ll try to 
show that I am.” 

“ Well that, you know, is as much for my interest as yours. 
I must push my son-in-law; and your being in the house is the 
one part of the arrangement tliat I like. You are not offended 
at my frankness, I hope ? Ah, here comes Marie.” 
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Ono cvoriiiij? in tlic early Biiramer, some months after this, 
Dion(3 Lyle was in lier balcony, seated in her usual foshion with 
her side to its railings, on the ujiper bar of which she laid her 
arm, and looking through the delicate green of the young leaves 
across to where the sun was sinking in the sea. The weather 
» was mild as yet, with only a gentle foretaste of summer heat, and 
the sky was of pale blue, with a silvery tone to^vards the horizon, 
nid tlic moon and sun could bo seen at once in the heavens;* 
Old Merlin was doing some w’ork ig the garden below, among 
the roses from which Mario had gathered on the evening when 
•she was leaving Dnrewoods for her first London season: and he 
looked up and pointed to the sun and moon, and said something 
with his abnndiint gesticulation about tlio Jjeautiful evening 
and ilie coming summer. • • 

“ Lut I shall be lonely this summer, ]\rorlin.” 

No, no—nonc-lonc,” IMorlin said, iniiusing in his work to 
make earnest and cnorgotic remonslraiicp. * \ 

“ Janet is to be married, you sec, and I must lia^ a new 
maid; and ]\Iiss Marie is married, and Mr. Christmas; and they 
are gone away—to the otlTor end of tllo world, you know.’* 

“ jMiss Led nonc-loiu;,” Blcrlin still protested, smitinjfhis 
breast with bis wrinkled brown hand. ** No, no—Aferlin not 
married, ^Merlin not gone to other world (he had not quite caught 
her words). Merlin alw'ays stay with Miss Lcol! No, no—none- 
lone—none-lonc! ” 

And he turned to his work again, still occasionally smiting 
his breast, and repeating to himself his reassuring formula. 

Miss Lyle smiled good-humouredly, but seemed a little 
melancholy nevei'thclesh. 

“ I wonder where they arc nojv>” she said to herself. “ They 
were to have saileil before this. Well, it is just the sort of evenf 
ing to begin sailing out into a new life.” 

Jler thoughts began to wander back into tho past, wherein 
now she lived so much. She remembered sweet calm evenings 
like this long ago, and tho loves that seemed mse'j)araT)lc, and the 
hopes that were so b^’ight and died so soon. She thought of tho 
young lovers who were sailing away, and was gladdened amid all 
her memories. 

“ I am glad I made them promise mo that?’ she thought. 
“ They will always keep this place when I have left it; and they 
will sit in this balcony—and I do think that I shall somehow 
see them.” 

While tho sun and moon together were thus looking down 
upon the waters of the bay at Durewoods, and trying to peep 
into J;he little hollow among the trees on the hill side, and throw¬ 
ing a gleam of soft, sanctifying liglit over the small churchyard 
above tho village where poor Nat Cramp Avas lying, a girl looked 
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out of a window in the West Centro of London—a pale girl with 
bright eyes. There was not inneh to be seen below but ])ave- 
ment and bustling passengers, and the roofs of luggage-laden 
cabs hurrying to railway stations. So Sybil Jansen naturally 
looked to the evciiiiig sky where the sun and moon wexe visible 
together. 

I wonder where He and She arc now,” she thought. 

* She looked into the sky a gooil while longer, only thinking 
about him and lier, and wly3ro they were, ancl how liapi^y tliey 
must be, and how sad life tjus to some, and all other such 
thoughts as almost every hap]iy love-union must fill some breast • 
with, until she heard the voice of licr mother calling Jior, and 
then she dret/ qnjetly ])aek into her room and showed hersolf 
cheerful, and only at times Juing over little deep dark pools of 
silent tliought, wherein she saw not her own imago, but only 
“ him asid her.” 

Meanwhile Ibo Cunrird steamer for New York liad cleared 
the bar at the month of the Mersey, and was leaving the long, 
low-lying Lancashire shore on the one side and the sand-lulls 
and reddish x^rojccting r»)cks and soft broad beach tJf New 
Brighton on the other. The vessel was tlirobbing Ibroiigh the 
great waters out to sea, and the sea seemed only more Ircmulons 
than the sky—not less quiet. 

Marie and Christmas Pembroko had come from the saloon 


and paced from the stern quite up to the bow of the steamer, to 
be free of other passengers I'or the moment, and to look out over 
the water througli wliicii tlujy were cleaving their way. Tlicy 
were silent for a while wuth tlio very fulness of their content. 


“This in an evening to begin a voydge,” Christmas said at 


last in a low tone. , 

“ Sec—the sun and moon together in the sky! ” Marie said. 
“1 wonder is that a good omen at the beginning of a voyage? 
I hope it is.” 


“ Everythingr must be a good omen to me,” said Christmas. 
“ You arc a!l the good omens in yourself.” 

“ I wonder is Miss Lyle in her balcony pow, looking at that 
lovely sky, and Joes she think of us ? How selfish w'c arc in our 
happiness! I should like to know that jMi.ss Lyle was thinking 
of us now, and her to know, Chris, that wo were thinking of 
her.” 


"She will believe that of us, I am sure, and she is so kind- 


hearted and sympathetic I think she wouldnT grudge ns a little 
forgetfulness of everything but ourselves just for the moment. 
I know she would not blame mo, for I only feel still as if I had 
carried you oif somehow, and as if somebody or other might^still 
come up to claim you. I can’t realise it all yet. When wo arc 
far out at sea then 1 shall be^n to believe that 1 have you safe! 
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Tlicn wc shall "^'alk tlie deck of and talk of her and of 

the people and the places we have left behind.” 

“ Is it not happy that "wo parted from my fatlicr on such j^ood 
terms, and that lie is satisfied ? Is he not very kind, Chris ? ” 

She said this a litilc cajjcriy, for she vanted to be reassured 
about licr fatlicr, and to liavo his broken image put together 
again as much as possible, now tliat she had had to own way 
and was so happy. Christmas did not fail to reassure he*. 
Then, as was natural, they fell to talking of themselves again, 
and their happiness, and tlicir p]^jp3pccts. 

'‘I can hardly believe that we arc going all across America, 
you and T together,” Blaric said. ” if you Iniew wliat a sick, sad 
heart I liad when 1 made tliat journey before! it seems won¬ 
der'n I to mo now, but I did not know' then, why I ^as so 
wretched.” * 

“Ours secm.s a w’onderfnl story to mo. )So w'ondcrfn 
still ask myself—can it be true? The oilier cj|iy 1 
in Llio very depths of despair, and now T am in a dream nap^ 
ness,” 

" And we arc going off together f^r a groat holiday in a w’on- 
dorful new world, you and i alone, and we arc to travel together, 
and live together, and come hack together.” 

“ And wo shall stand, you and I together,” said Chrislmas, 
“ on the shore at »Sancelito and look on San Trancisco Bay, and 
think of Durewoods there.” 

“ Yes,” Jlai'ie added, “ and wt shall pass, you and I togctlicr, 
as we are now', through ilic Golden Gate 1 ” 


TUE END. 
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